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HE division becomes a very familiar 
unit of army organization to the stu- 


Sdent at the Command and General Staff 
School. He learns the details of its operation 


ee. thoroughly and will not hesitate to assume 





the responsibilities of an officer on a division 
staff. During the course at Leavenworth he 
has encountered several problems involving 
corps, and he would not be worried by an 
assignment to a corps staff. He has dealt with 
an army in a few exercises, and since during 
the war there were eleven American armies 


“Jin operation in various parts of the world, 


it 
it 


ansas. 
1897. 
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4 he will have a fairly good idea of how to act 


if he should be assigned to an army head- 
quarters as a staff officer. The army group, 
however, is something he has probably heard 
mentioned in an indefinite sort of way. If 
he has read his Field Service Regulations 
carefully, particularly FM 100-15, he has 
found some rather general references to it, 
but if he received orders with an assignment 
to an army group headquarters he would 
probably wonder what was ahead of him. 

If our student fought in the recent Euro- 
pean campaigns, he was under the command 
of an army group. This is the first time in 
history that American armies have been 
placed in groups of armies. The European 
and Mediterranean Theaters were the only 
areas where they were found, but most of the 
fighting in these campaigns was under army 
group control. 

In the North African, which later became 
the Mediterranean, Theater of Operations the 
First British and the Fifth American Armies 
were combined into the Fifteenth Army 
Group. This was an Allied headquarters and 
initially was under the command of Field 
Marshal Sir Harold Alexander. Later during 
the Italian campaign General Mark Clark 
succeeded him as army group commander. 

In the fall of 1943 the planning phase of 
the invasion of continental Europe across 
the English Channel began, and the First 
United States Army Group, known as 
FUSAG, was organized in London. This was 





Groups of Armies 
Colonel Raymond O. Ford, General Staff Corps 


Headquarters, Twelfth Army Group 


completely an American headquarters and 
was responsible for the American share of 
the planning for the invasion. Lieutenant 
General Omar N. Bradley was army group 
commander in addition to his duties as com- 
mander of the First American Army. 

The British planning for the invasion was 
carried out by Twenty-First Army Group 
under General Sir Bernard L. Montgomery. 
This group consisted of the Second British 
Army and the First Canadian Army. 

General Eisenhower designated General 
Montgomery as commander of all ground 
forces for the assault and initial stages of 
the operations on the continent, and the First 
American Army was attached to the Twenty- 
First Army Group. To assist Montgomery’s 
staff in planning for the operations involv- 
ing American troops, some of the officers 
from FUSAG were attached to the British 
headquarters. To handle the administrative 
and supply problems of the First Army while 
under General Montgomery, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Raymond G. Moses, G-4 of FUSAG, 
was appointed Deputy Major General Ad- 
ministration of Twenty-First Army Group, 
and the entire G-4 Section and most of the 
administrative special staff sections of 
FUSAG were organized into the U.S. Ad- 
ministrative Staff of the Twenty-First Army 
Group. 

During July 1944, preparations were made 
for General Eisenhower to assume direct 
command of the operations on the continent 
with separate British and American sectors. 
General Montgomery was to continue in com- 
mand of the British Second and Canadian 
First Armies with Twenty-First Army 
Group, and General Bradley was to command 
an American army group consisting of the 
First and Third American Armies. 


FUSAG headquarters in London had been 
preparing to take over this command on the 
continent. When the personnel of FUSAG 
headquarters was moved over to France, it 
was organized into Twelfth Army Group. 

Twelfth Army Group became operational 
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on 1 August 1944 with the First and Third 
Armies under the command of General Brad- 
ley. Later, Ninth and Fifteenth Armies also 
were added. During the campaign, First 
Army was attached for operations to Twenty- 
First Army Group at the time of the German 
Ardennes offensive and Ninth Army was 
attached for the crossing of the Rhine. Both 
armies, however, remained under Twelfth 
Army Group for administration and supply. 

In August 1944, southern France was in- 
vaded from North Africa, and another army 
group was organized under Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Jacob L. Devers to conduct the operations 
from the'south. The Sixth Army Group con- 
sisted of the Seventh American Army and 
the First French Army. 

Thus on VE-day there were four army 
groups in operation in Europe. The British 
Twenty-First commanded by Field Marshal 
Montgomery, the American Twelfth com- 
manded by General Bradley, and the Sixth 
commanded by General Devers, all under 
General of the Army Eisenhower, and the 
Allied Fifteenth Army Group commanded by 
General Mark Clark in Italy. 

Each of these army groups had its pecul- 
iar problems due to the difference in com- 
position of the groups and also the fact that 
the British conception of the function of the 
army group headquarters differs from the 
American. The British army group commands 
all the troops in a theater, the line of com- 
munications troops as well as the combat 
armies. The American army group, however, 
only commands the armies in the combat 
zone, and the communications zone troops 
supporting the armies are directly under the 
control of the theater headquarters. 

From the standpoint of the American mili- 
tary student the Twelfth Army Group is 
probably the most interesting, as this is 
the only group which operated entirely with 
American armies and was supported by an 
American communications zone. The opera- 
tions of this group more nearly approached 
the functions as outlined in the American 
Field Service Regulations than any of the 
others. 

Twelfth Army Group Headquarters was 


organized along the conventional lines of any 
higher headquarters found in the American 
military establishment, with both a general 
and special staff. General Bradley commanded 
the group throughout the entire campaign 
with Major General Leven C. Allen as his 
Chief of Staff. Initially, Brigadier General 
R. W. Hasbrouck was Deputy Chief of Staff, 
but in the middle of the campaign he went out 
to command the 7th Armored Division and 
was succeeded by Brigadier General H. B. 
Lewis, who had been Adjutant General. There 
were five Assistant Chiefs of Staff: Brigadier 
General J. J. O’Hare, G-1; Brigadier Gen- 
eral R. G. Moses, G-4; Brigadier General 
E. L. Sibert, G-2; Brigadier General A. F. 
Kibler, G-3; and Brigadier General C. E. 
Ryan, G-5. Each Assistant Chief of Staff 
had a fairly large section, running any- 
where from thirty-five to about a hundred 
officers, assisting him. Due to the size of 
the headquarters it was deemed desirable 
to divide it, and three echelons, known as 
Tactical, Main, and Rear, were organized. 

The Tactical Echelon was comparatively 
small and consisted of the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Chief of Staff, G-2, G-3, G-4, and the 
Engineer. G-2 and G-3 had reasonably large 
sections while the others consisted of only 
three or four officers. The Tactical Echelon 
was fairly mobile, and during the advance 
across France moved rather frequently to 
keep up with the rapidly advancing armies. 
During the winter, when the campaign was 
more stabilized along the western border of 
Germany, this echelon operated most of the 
time from the city of Luxembourg, although 
for a while it was located in Namur, Belgium. 
After the Rhine was crossed it began moving 
again behind the armies. 


The Main Echelon consisted of those 
branches of G-2 and G-3 that were not with 
the Tactical Echelon, the bulk of the G-4 sec- 
tion, part of the Engineer section, and the 
Artillery, Antiaircraft, Armored, Chemical 
Warfare, Signal, and Publicity and Psycho- 
logical Warfare sections. This echelon was 
commanded by the Deputy Chief of Staff. 
During the advance across France it moved 
about once every two weeks, making moves of 
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from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
miles. It reached Verdun, France, in Septem- 
ber and remained there throughout the winter, 
moving to Wiesbaden in Germany at the end 
of April. 

The Rear Echelon consisted of G-1, G-5, 
and the Medical, Ordnance, Quartermaster, 
Engineer supply, Transportation, Chaplain, 
Provost Marshal, Finance, Special Service, 
Judge Advocate, and Inspector General sec- 
tions. This echelon was always located within 
a few miles of the Main Echelon. 


The Adjutant General and the Headquar- 
ters Commandant had representatives with all 
the echelons to render the necessary service. 

The composition of these echelons may cause 
the student to wonder. For example, the lack 
of an artillery officer in the Tactical Echelon 
might seem odd. However, it must be re- 
membered that an army group is a high- 
level headquarters. It was not involved in 
details of operations; this was left to the sub- 
ordinate armies. Directives of the army group 
commander were issued in the form of “Let- 
ters of Instruction.” These would assign each 
army commander his mission, but in very 
broad terms, and would be issued at intervals 
of several weeks. Consequently, the activities 
of most of the special staff could be carried 
on at the Main and Rear Echelons. The ob- 
jective was to hold the Tactical Echelon to 
a minimum. 

A rather large body of Special Troops was 
required for the operation of the Army Group 
Headquarters. They were commanded by 
Brigadier General C. R. Doran, who had his 
headquarters with the Rear Echelon. The 
Special Troops contained a signal group, a 
quartermaster truck company, an augmented 
quartermaster car company, a general dis- 
pensary, ordnance medium automotive and 
heavy automotive maintenance companies, a 
bomb disposal squad, a military police com- 
pany, engineer utilities and map reproduc- 
tion detachments, and a company of an en- 
gineer general service regiment. Tank de- 
stroyer, armored infantry, and antiaircraft 
artillery troops were attached for security 
as required. 

The American Field Service Regulations 


do not have much to say about army groups. 
Up to the European campaign the United 
States Army had never organized one. FM 
100-15 covering “Larger Units” does, how- 
ever, prescribe in rather general terms 
the doctrine for the employment of an army 
group. Paragraphs 127 and 128 read as 
follows: 

“127. The group of armies is a tactical 
unit. The group commander exercises no terri- 
torial jurisdiction and has few supply or 
administrative functions except when he be- 
comes theater commander. However, the 
group commander must estimate the means 
required and make recommendations for the 
allotment of additional means. He exercises 
control over supply and credits for his forces. 
He makes provision for suitable traffic con- . 
trol measures and in some instances estab- 
lishes supply installations. 

“128. The general staff of the commander 
of the group of armies will be occupied more 
with operational than administrative mat- 
ters. The special staff must include repre- 
sentatives of the various arms allotted the 
group of armies as additional or special 
means...” 


The functions of an army group should be 
primarily tactical and deal only with current 
operations. The administrative functions 
should be kept to a minimum. Army group 
should fit into the picture between army and 
theater in much the same way as corps fits 
in between division and army. It is difficult, 
however, to maintain the correct position. 
There is an ever-present tendency in an army 
group headquarters to take on administrative 
functions and to assume responsibilities that 
could be performed by the theater head- 
quarters. 

Perhaps in the case of Twelfth Army Group 
this tendency was increased by the fact that 
Theater Headquarters and Communications 
Zone Headquarters were combined into one. 
The viewpoint of this headquarters could not 
help but emphasize communications zone in- 
terests, with the result that army group had 
to assume some responsibilities that might 
have been assumed by a separate theater 
headquarters. 











FM 100-10, which covers the details of ad- 
ministration and supply in a theater of opera- 
tions, does not include an army group in the 
theater organization. Consequently it was 
necessary to make some modifications in the 
routines followed. One of the outstanding 
changes required was in the position of the 
regulating station. In Paragraph 90, FM 
100-10 provides that the regulating officer, as 
the representative of the theater commander, 
controls priority of shipment of supplies into 
the combat zone. With an army group com- 
mander controlling the operations of the 
armies, this priority function must be carried 
out in the army group headquarters. The 
army group, however, cannot assume all the 
administrative responsibilities of the regu- 
lating station. Army group must also enter 
into the chain of allocation of ammunition, as 
this is so closely tied in with the tactical 
operations. 

Looking to the future, and the possible 
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employment of another army group headquar- 
ters in the American Army, it is believed 
that: 

1. The functions of an army group head- 
quarters should be primarily tactical. Only 
absolutely essential administrative responsi- 
bilities should be included. All functions 
which are not directly concerned with current 
operations should be assumed by the theater 
headquarters to relieve the army group of 
administrative details. 

2. In determining the organization of an 
army group headquarters, personnel should 
be held to the absolute minimum. If the head- 
quarters is too large it loses its mobility and 
is less effective in carrying out its primary 
mission of controlling the tactical operation of 
the armies. 

3. FM 100-10, Administration, should be 
revised to include provisions for the intro- 
duction of an army group in the supply and 
administration of a theater of operations. 





Age of Military Leaders 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in 
The Coast Artillery Journal. 


THE promotion of younger men to positions 
of high responsibility has been common prac- 
tice in the Army, particularly in the Air 
Forces, during the wartime expansion pro- 
gram. 

One brigadier general was appointed at 
the age of twenty-eight, another at twenty- 
nine, both in the Air Forces. The youngest, 
outside of the Air Forces, to become a general 
was thirty-four at the time of his appoint- 
ment. 

The average age of the 322 generals in the 
Army Air Corps on 1 July 1945 was just 


short of forty-seven years, or four and a 
half years below the average for the Army 
as a whole. The fact reflects itself in the 
high proportion of Air Corps generals at the 
younger ages. Whereas the Air Forces had 
one-fifth of all the generals in the Army, they 
accounted for all five generals under age 
thirty-five, and for fully one-half of those at 
the ages forty to forty-four years. On the 
other hand, at fifty and over, the generals 
in the Army Air Corps comprised a little 
more than one-eighth of the total at those 
ages. 
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Combat Commands of the Armored Division 
Lieutenant Colonel Wayne D. Smart, Cavalry 


Instructor, Command and General Staff School 


The armored division is organized to 
provide flexibility in the formation of 
tactical teams. The self-contained bat- 
talion is the basic unit. 


Units are attached to the two combat 
command headquarters and to the reserve 
in accordance with the mission, the ter- 
rain, and the enemy situation. Additional 
separate tank battalions, armored or 
other infantry, artillery, engineer, tank 
destroyer, and antiaircraft artillery 
units, are attached as available and as 
the situation dictates. (Field Manual 
17-100, The Armored Division.) 


N the organization of an armored division 

there are incorporated two groupings 
known as combat commands and a third 
grouping known as the reserve command. 
These groupings are so organized as to pro- 
vide a task headquarters for any mission the 
division commander may designate. Field 
Manuals say little of these combat commands; 
yet usage and intent have materially affected 
the employment and success of all the present 
armored divisions. 


During the early days of armor and amal- 
gamation at Fort Knox, Kentucky, two his- 
torical cavalry regiments as well as a famed 
infantry regiment and artillery unit formed 
a command under the banner of the 7th Cav- 
alry Brigade. The symbol of this unit was the 
familiar tank track and cannon on a “field” 
of cavalry yellow. Shortly after the gathering 
of these various units, the 1st Armored Divi- 
sion was formed and activated. When this 
occurred, the 7th Cavalry Brigade minus the 
infantry became the 1st Armored Brigade and 
a subordinate headquarters under the 1st 
Armored Division Headquarters. Its function 
was to coordinate the operation of the ele- 
ments of the division during all tactical oper- 
ations. It performed the function of command 
but not of administration. Being the only 
headquarters in the chain of command be- 
tween division headquarters and the regiment, 
and operating actively then only during tac- 


tical phases, the 1st Armored Brigade soon 
assumed the characteristics of a “fifth wheel” 
in the chain of command. Its value was not 
underestimated nor was it poorly staffed. 
There existed a definite need for such a com- 
mand but not merely as an adjunct to division 
headquarters. 

With the activation of the 1st Armored 
Division the fact that there was only one 
brigade headquarters caused an unnecessary 
overlapping of command functions; so, at a 
critical moment in the fortunes of the Ar- 
mored Forces, the combat commands were 
born. The combat command was the brain 
child of that Grand Old Man of the Armored 
Forces, General Adna Chaffee, who, saga- 
ciously counselled by his staff of now famed 
leaders of our armored divisions, fostered 
the original idea and watched its growth 
like a fond parent during the closing years 
of his life. 

He visualized that the combat command 
would be a headquarters of a tactical nature 
to which could be attached any number of 
battalions or other units that might be re- 
quired for a particular task. It is believed by 
older members of the Armored Forces that 
General Chaffee never intended that any set 
composition be made for any combat com- 
mand, that it should be flexible and not per- 
manent nor even semi-permanent. Its char- 
acteristic of being purely tactical in organiza- 
tion would have normally prohibited its re- 
taining any degree of permanency. 

However, during the past campaigns in 
Europe, many armored division commanders 
chose to create combat commands of fixed 
composition. Looking over reports, one finds 
the same units in Combat Command A 
throughout the entire European action, al- 
though it is certain that conditions varied 
from day to day as the battles progressed 
from St. Lo to the outskirts of Berlin. This 
tendency to fix the composition of the combat 
command restricts the inherent flexibility of 
the idea fostered back in Kentucky by Gen- 
eral Adna Chaffee. This method of using 
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the same combination is inclined to build 
up “the responsibility feeling” for the at- 
tached unit over and above that normally in- 
tended. It is inclined to take some of the 
division headquarters’ duties and pass them 
on to the combat command headquarters 
which, normally, is not staffed to handle such 
extra problems. When the combat commands 
organize small task forces within the com- 
mand, one begins to wonder just what the 
division headquarters is doing. 

In some armored divisions which earlier 
operated under the old T/O, there was the 
matter of regimental headquarters to con- 
sider along with the combat command head- 
quarters. Combat Command B of one armored 
division superimposed its headquarters on 
the regimental headquarters of one of its 
armored regiments, which was the largest 
headquarters in the combat command, for the 
operations in Africa. The double “issue” of 
staff officers for one position made some con- 
fusion initially, but in due time this was 
worked out. The need for extra liaison officers 
and replacements usually took care of any 
extra personnel. In other divisions which had 
similar organizations the creation of small 
task forces within the combat command took 
some of the regimental staff as commanding 
officers. 

In the armored divisions, which were acti- 
vated under a new Tables of Organization, 
there were many different interpretations 
of the functions and employment of the com- 
bat commands. Generally speaking, most of 
these new armored divisions utilized their 
combat commands as formations of standard 
size and type, assigning to them the same 
battalions regularly, and supplementing this 
organization with whatever other units not 
organic to the division there were available 
and suited for the particular mission. This 
idea violates the principle of flexibility set 
forth by General Chaffee; but the rebuttal 
points out that understanding and coordina- 
tion are obtained between units which have 
worked together, that training, liaison, and 
cooperation reach their highest peak when 
elements continue their relationship day 
after day. One armored division in particular 
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has followed the basic idea of General Chaffee 
in that no regular assignments were con- 
sistently made to each combat command. 
Each mission dictated the assignments of 
units to the combat command: that two up to 
six battalions may be attached to one combat 
command depending on the situation. 

Some armored divisions made an equal split 
between the combat commands, giving to each 
CC an equal number of tank units, infantry 
units, and artillery. This “balanced” forma- 
tion was particularly effective against a 
demoralized and defeated enemy. It is a 
formation which facilitates the exploitation 
of a hostile country. It can be further broken 
down into “task forces” within the combat 
command, as was frequently done by our 
armored dvisions in Germany, in order to 
make rapid advances in multiple columns, to 
harass a worried enemy, and to disrupt any 
attempt to reorganize by a fallen foe. The 
principal disadvantage of this type of organ- 
ization was found to be a dissipation of 
strength over the battle area. Plenty of har- 
assing action was accomplished; but when 
the enemy defended in any sizable force, the 
small task forces were made to bypass these 
enemy strongpoints. The composition of a 
combat command using the “balanced” forma- 
tion normally would be one tank battalion, 
one infantry battalion, and one artillery bat- 
talion. To this group were added some engi- 
neer, reconnaissance, medical, and mainte- 
nance elements. Any other troops, not organic 
to the armored division, would likewise be 
evenly divided among the combat commands. 
For a fluid situation such as we had in the 
closing days of the European war, this “bal- 
anced” formation worked fine. 

Some armored divisions are reported to 
have favored the “unbalanced” type of com- 
bat command; that is, the armored division 
was organized into combat commands ac- 
cording to the type of weapon and equipment 
of the battalions. Consequently, one combat 
command would have attached most of the 
infantry battalions, and the other combat 
command would be composed mostly of tanks. 
Of course, these same combat commands 
would have other troops such as the engi- 
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neers, reconnaissance, attached antiaircraft, 
tank destroyer, and supply support within 
the organization to make up the complete 
combat command; but their main force would 
consist of either tanks or infantry. Some- 
times the abruptness of the division would 
be tempered by attaching a company of 
infantry to the tankers, and vice versa with 
the tanks to the infantry combat command. 
This combat command possessed great shock 
power in massing the tanks in one organiza- 
tion, and a good base of fire in the collected 
infantry battalions in the other combat com- 
mand. When the artillery battalions were 
added, attaching one to the striking force 
and the remaining organic two to the base of 
fire, it made this formation one of the most 
powerful attainable. The arrangement had a 
few disadvantages. Theoretically, the base 
of fire would be in position to support the 
maneuvering force, the tanks; but reports 
from the European theater state that fre- 
quently the infantrymen of the base of fire 
would become involved in a local battle while 
the tanks were engaged in another some dis- 
tance away. Both commands would ask for 
the other’s support but would not be answered. 
Sherman was certainly right! 

It has been discovered in such unbalanced 
combinations, the infantry attached to the 
tank combat command was not enough in 
number to support adequately the tanks and 
sustain the high casualty rate. The practice 
of fighting dismounted, caused by enemy ac- 
tions, expended many infantrymen who were 
not protected by even the thin plate of a 
half-track vehicle. These men would endeavor 
to consolidate a position taken by the tanks, 
but with their few numbers they would be 
unable to withstand the strong German coun- 
terattack. The tanks in some cases would lend 
assistance; but normally in the German situa- 
tion, they would continue attacking the enemy 
until they had outrun their infantry support. 
Frequently the strength of the attached in- 
fantry would be further dissipated by having 
te guard prisoners of war. Even the prisoners 
captured originally by the tanks would have 
to be turned over to the infantry in order to 
release the tanks for further gathering of 


prisoners, etc., etc. There is no question but 
what this is one good use for armored in- 
fantry with tanks, but the point is that there 
are not always sufficient soldiers to “go 
around.” 

This is one of the points almost all armored 
division commanders agree on; that is, that 
the armored infantry should be doubled (and 
even some commanders think tripled) in a 
new organization of the armored division. 

Another combination favored by one ar- 
mored division was to retain division control 
of all artillery battalions. This policy was 
habitual unless the combat command was on 
a detached mission, in which case the neces- 
sary artillery would be assigned to it. The 
artillery so consolidated and controlled did 
not constitute a combat command. This ar- 
rangement meant that while no combat com- 
mand had any artillery directly under its con- 
trol, it was able to call for direct support from 
the combined artillery battalions and receive 
the maximum fire of the division, if the tar- 
get warranted it and the call was so placed. 

One armored division is understood to have 
“decentralized” its field artillery battalions, 
thereby assigning the three artillery bat- 
talions directly to the combat commands. 
However, in river crossings it placed all 
artillery under division control such as re- 
ported for the crossing of the Kyll River. 

The employment of a third combat com- 
mand varies in different armored divisions. 
It is believed that this combat command was 
first thought of as a reserve set up to act as 
a pool for all combat elements not assigned 
to combat commands. It was not used as a 
tactical headquarters except on a few rare 
occasions where the objective was very limited 
or the mission was a defensive one. The 
Tables of Organization do not allow many 
men for this headquarters, three officers and 
five enlisted men; so whenever this head- 
quarters was considered for any contemplated 
action other than acting as a headquarters 
for the non-assigned combat elements, it 
would have to obtain additional staff officers 
from division headquarters to handle the 
situation adequately. Again, it has been 
pointed out, by one of our successful and 
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famed armored commanders, that this thought 
was the original conception for this command 
by General Chaffee. He did not intend it to 
be a third combat command, although in 
some armored divisions it has attained a 
place “in the sun” equal to the other combat 
commands. 

How about the organization of the armored 
division with its combat commands in the 
Pacific theater? We realize that there were 
actually only a few places where an entire 
armored division could operate. If the terrain 
did not restrict the employment of this or- 
ganization, then the facilities to support such 
a unit were lacking or were considered be- 
yond the value of the unit in the theater. 
Therefore separate tank battalions were used 
in this zone in conjunction with the infantry. 
These separate tank battalions might well 
have been consolidated under a combat com- 
mand, but then the first thing that would 
have happened would have been the counter- 
part of an armored division. No, the mis- 
sion of tanks in this area was to support 
directly the advancing infantry. The tanks 
of a battalion might well have been divided 
among the combat teams of the infantry divi- 
sions and have found that their chief role 
was supporting the doughboy. It is question- 
able if tanks would ever have operated alone. 
Rather, it was felt that tanks employed here 
must be more of an adjunct to the infantry 
elements and must lose their identity as 
separate tankers. 

In this discussion of combat commands, 
there enters that radical but paradoxically 
same question, Why combat commands? Why 
should not the armored division be so or- 
ganized, with regiments similar to the in- 
fantry divisions? These regimental head- 
quarters with their more permanent staffs 
would supplant the combat command head- 
quarters with its limited staff. Each regi- 
mental headquarters would have tactical and 
administrative control of all elements of the 
regiment plus any attachments. The regi- 
mental headquarters would take over all the 
functions now performed by both regimental 
and combat command headquarters. ; 
Each regiment, of which there might be 
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three in the Tables of Organization for an 
armored division, should have three battalions. 
Remembering the dire need for additional 
infantry, it has been proposed that these bat- 
talions be made up of three companies each, 
one of these companies to be a medium tank 
company and the other two, infantry com- 
panies, armored. Or, it has been suggested 
that one of the battalions be a tank battalion 
and the other two be armored infantry bat- 
talions. The important point is, in either 
combination, to have twice as many infantry 
as tank battalions. The regiment, in addition 
to the three battalions mentioned, should have 
the supporting elements such as reconnais- 
sance troop, headquarters company, service 
company, and engineer company to make it 
a self-sustaining fighting unit. 

This organization would present a working 
combination which has trained together and 
understands the mechanics of combined op- 
erations as they apply on the battlefield. The 
regimental staff is always employed in nor- 
mal functions, both administrative and tacti- 
cal. The size would be unwieldy but would 
present a formidable front to almost any op- 
position. 

If the system of separate battalions is 
retained, then the organization of a combat 
command headquarters becomes essential. It 
is felt, however, that if this is the case it is 
necessary to build up the staff to such proper 
proportions that they are, in effect, a regi- 
mental type of headquarters. This would be 
inclined to make a combat command a per- 
manent fixture, but flexibility may be main- 
tained by rotating the attachments so that 
all the elements of the division become accus- 
tomed to each other. 

From the discussion already presented, it 
can readily be seen that the subject of “com- 
bat command” is controversial and that a 
great number of differences exist among the 
various armored division commanders regard- 
ing the composition of the combat commands 
and their employment. Furthermore, there 
does not seem to be an accurate solution to 
the question in that all of the armored divi- 
sions have had outstanding successes in their 
campaigns and encounters against the enemy 
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in Africa, Sicily, Italy, France, and Germany. 
This fact may prove the point that the type 
of organization is not the deciding factor in 
any battlefield success, but rather it is the 
amount of training and understanding that 
exists with all personnel, commanders, officers, 
and “GI’s.” 

In conclusion, can it be said that any forma- 
tion has the call over another? The “balanced” 
formation, that is, having at least two of the 
combat commands similar in organization, 
has obtained and won many followers be- 
cause of its application and outstanding suc- 
cess in Europe. The “unbalanced” formation, 


that of having a striking force composed of 
the more maneuverable vehicles such as the 
tanks in one combat command and the base of 
fire element composed of the artillery and in- 
fantry in the other combat command, is the- 
oretically sound and would be used properly 
against stiff opposition where the flanks can- 
not be turned in order to effect a breakthrough 
and exploitation. In both combinations we 
discover that the combat commands make up 
task forces; so we end up with the armored 
division spread out over the enemy like a 
giant who has tenacious tentacles . . . and 
after all, that’s the idea, isn’t it? 


Concealment of Nazi Secret Equipment 


Digested at the Command and General Staff School from an article 
in The Fighting Forces (Great Britain) October 1945. 


To prevent their most secret and essential 
equipment from falling into the hands of 
Allied experts, the Germans embarked on a 
widespread plan of concealment before they 
capitulated. 

The latest list of “targets”—as these hide- 
outs are named—includes country houses and 
inns, barns, farmhouses, dairies, windmills, 
abandoned mines, and even pig-bins. 

The assistance of the civilian population 
was enlisted for this methodical plan of dis- 
persal, and disarmament officers have learned 
that every house and garden is a potential 
hide-out for the equipment they seek. Mine 
detectors are being usefully employed in this 
work, 


aves aa 


Besides underground factories, which were 
expected, disarmament units have unearthed 
factories built inside the dignified interiors 
of town halls and other municipal buildings. 

When the RAF took over Detmold, in Ger- 
many, they ‘discovered that all the essential 
parts of the local waterworks had disap- 
peared. Knowing the Nazi methods, search 
parties immediately visited the houses in 
the town and discovered that all these parts 
had been distributed among the townsfolk. 

Another method adopted by the Nazis was 
to dismantle parts of airplanes, machinery, 
and even, in one case, one of their pocket 
battleships, and disperse these essential parts 
over wide areas. 








Organization and Functioning of G-2--G-3 Sections, 
33d Infantry Division, Southwest Pacific Area 


MAJOR GENERAL P. W. CLARKSON 
Commanding, 33d Infantry Division 


HE purpose of this article is to describe 
in some detail the organization and 
operation of the G-2—G-3 sections of the 33d 
Infantry Division in the Southwest Pacific 
Area during operations on Morotai and opera- 
tions on Northern Luzon which resulted in 


were instituted due to conditions peculiar to 
this theater. One such condition was a division 
frontage of over sixty miles. This discussion 
is primarily confined to a review of these 
modifications and the manner in which they 
were imposed upon the normal G-2—G-3 setup. 
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Figure 1.—G-2 Section and attached units. 


the capture of Baguio. The doctrines, general 
principles, and methods of procedure set 
forth in pertinent Field Manuals and estab- 
lished by the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth have been repeat- 
edly proved to be sound. However, certain 
modifications of the usual G-2—G-3 organiza- 
tion, physical arrangements, and procedure 


It was found early in operations that G-2 
and G-3 were so closely related in their activi- 
ties as to make impossible any fine-drawn de- 
termination between their respective duties. 
Intelligence is obtained for use in operations, 
and operations must be based on intelligence. 
G-2’s essential elements of enemy information 
are based on G-3’s specific needs. 
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The G-2 and G-3 sections operated together 
as a single operations section. This permitted 
pooling and economizing on officer personnel, 
clerks, draftsmen, communications, and office 
space, and provided for closer coordination 
between the two activities. 

While each section operated free from con- 
trol by the other section, through close coor- 
dination and cooperation, the two sections, 
for all practical intents and purposes, func- 
tioned as a single unit. 


sonnel for processing their reports. This 
necessitated additional clerk-typists. To meet 
this shortage of personnel, three of the aides 
were assigned to G-2 and G-3; clerk-typists 
from special staff sections (Inspector General, 
Judge Advocate General, etc.) were placed on 
temporary duty with the G-2 and G-3 sections 
during combat operations, and additional 
draftsmen were added. 


It was found that section heads must be de- 
tached from routine administrative duties to 
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Figure 2.—G-3 Section and attached units. 


Personnel 


The organization of the G-2 and G-3 sec- 
tions is indicated in Figures 1 and 2, re- 
spectively. The actual duties of personnel 
did not differ greatly from established prac- 
tices. However, personnel authorized in cur- 
rent T/O&E’s was found inadequate to main- 
tain efficient twenty-four hour performance 
during extended operations. Administration, 
special assignments, and liaison to higher 
and adjacent units created a need for addi- 
tional officer personnel. Attached personnel, 
such as liaison teams, Air and Naval Support 
Parties, etc., seldom had administrative per- 


be free to perform their primary functions. 
There is no substitute for personal recon- 
naissance, and without freedom from routine 
duties, such reconnaissance is impossible. 
Reconnaissance should not be limited to sec- 
tion heads but should include all officer per- 
sonnel of the sections. 


To the personnel of the G-2 and G-3 sections 
an Action Duty Officer and NCO assistant 
were added. During the important phases of 
an operation, both the G-2 and G-3 sections 
employed a team capable of collating the 
mass of information and organizing and 
preparing final drafts of G-2 and G-3 Reports 
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to Corps, telegrams to higher headquarters, 
Intelligence Summaries, etc. 

The functions of the attached sections and 
teams are implied by their respective titles, 
and are not discussed in detail in this article. 
These attachments included: Order of Battle 
Team, Language Detachment, Photo Inter- 
pretation Detachment, Counterintelligence 








NET CONTROL STATION 


stages of the campaign the choice of air tar- 
gets was largely the responsibility of unit 
commanders in the field, but as additional air 
power became available, the necessity of 
handling additional suitable targets increased. 
General support areas were indicated by the 
G-3 section for neutralization and destruction 
of vital enemy concentrations of troops, em- 
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Figure 3. 


Detachment, Censorship Liaison Officer, Pub- 
lic Relations Officer, Reconnaissance Troop 
Liaison Section, Air Support Party, Naval 
Support Party, and Communications Section. 
It is essential that the operations of these sec- 
tions and attachments be closely coordinated. 
G-2 and G-3 teamwork is the key to success. 
Photo Interpretation’s aid to the Air Support 
Party throughout the Luzon operation is per- 
haps the outstanding example. In the early 


placements, and supplies. “PI’”’ then assembled 
the most recent photo strips and interpreted 
them for every sign of enemy activity or 
installation. This interpretation was then 
thoroughly checked with G-2 reports from 
civilian informants, prisoner-of-war state- 
ments, captured documents, guerrillas, air 
observers, and ground patrols. Photos of the 
target, accompanied by all information re- 
lating to the area, were then presented to 
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the Assistant G-3 for Air and the Air Support 
Party. This detailed information was further 
collated by them and the requests for air 
strikes forwarded to Bomb Wing. The com- 
plete destruction of military objectives in 
Baguio (our objective) and the surrounding 
area was positive proof of the excellent coor- 
dination achieved by these two attached sec- 
tions. 


response by the duty officer at each of the 
command posts enumerated was obtained by 
telephone in the G-2—G-3 section without the 
usual delay incident to processing calls 
through a series of switchboards with the 
too-frequent “busy” lines. Direct lines from 
G-2—G-3 to higher headquarters’ G-2 and 
G-3 would have been an asset. 

Another means of communication available 
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Figure 4. 


Communications Center 

The requirement of simple, rapid, and posi- 
tive wire contact with the major tactical 
elements (each infantry regiment, and divi- 
sion artillery) was met by direct wire circuits 
frora the G-2—G-3 section to each of these 
major elements. These direct lines were in 
addition to the circuits employed in the nor- 
mal communications system. Instantaneous 


directly to the G-2 and G-3 sections was the 
radio Operations Net. This net provided con- 
tinuous communication between the Com- 
manding General, Artillery Commander, As- 
sistant Division Commander, Chief of Staff, 
G-2, G-3, and each Division Liaison Officer 
attached to higher, adjacent, or lower units 
(Figure 3). This net was utilized to maintain 
continuous communications with major ele- 
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ments when wire circuits were in the process 
of installation or temporarily “out,” and with 
key officers away from the command post. 
Each of the above-mentioned officers was pro- 
vided with a vehicle equipped with an 
SCR-284. The Net Control Station at the 
division command post employed an SCR-193. 
A telephone line from G-2—G-3 to the Net 


Control Station, running through a remote 
control box (RM-29) attached to the SCR-193, 
made telephone conversation possible with 
any of the above-mentioned officers wherever 
they were. Liaison officers were required to 
remain in close physical contact with the units 
to which they were attached, thus insuring a 
continuous means of communication. This net 
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was invaluable on many occasions. In fast- 
moving situations, the Commanding General 
often made command decisions while in the 
field, miles from the command post. By util- 
izing the Operations Net he was able person- 
ally to inform the Chief of Staff and/or the 
G-3 by radio-telephone of his plan. These 
officers could, in turn, quickly inform the units 
concerned and make any additional arrange- 
ments essential to the success of the plan. 


OPERATIONAL 


the Assistant G-2 or Assistant G-3. A copy 
of each message was posted near the situa- 
tion maps and was available to all liaison 
officers and other interested personnel. 
Physical Arrangement 

In the usual arrangement, the G-2 and G-3 
sections were housed together, utilizing two 
squad tents erected in the manner indicated 
in Figures 6 and 7. This arrangement. af- 
forded adequate working space. The standard 
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Communications Desk 

All lines of the above-mentioned communi- 
cations were centered at a communications 
desk conveniently located for both G-2 and 
G-3 sections (Figure 4). Two clerks were 
immediately available and were thoroughly 
familiar with the essential elements of a 
message. In the event of incompleteness or 
lack of clarity, corrections were made on the 
spot. Each message was copied in triplicate 
and distributed one copy to G-2 and two 
copies to G-3. The Action Duty Team of each 
section immediately and 
disseminating the information received (Fig- 


began processing 
ure 5).*Necessary tactical data were at once 
plotted on the situation maps, and a copy 
of the message was handed to the journal 
clerk who entered it in the section journal 
and then placed the original on the desks of 
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pattern facilitated routine and rapid install- 
ation or displacement. Blackout command- 
post tents were installed nearby and occupied 
only in the event of air, artillery, or ground 
alerts. 

Efficiency and high standards of perform- 
ance are in direct proportion to the degree of 
elbowroom, working facilities, and comfort 
available. It is also true that messages, re- 
ports, maps, and overlays forwarded to higher 
headquarters constitute the only picture of 
the current situation and operations available 
to higher echelons. This demands the highest 
possible standards in accuracy and precision 
in the presentation of facts in written reports, 
messages, maps, and overlays. Elbowroom 
and reasonably comfortable working facilities 
for operating personnel, consistent with the 
tactical situation, contribute immeasurably 
towards meeting these high standards. 
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In fast-moving situations, or during dis- 
placement, the basic arrangement needed only 
slight modification. A forward command post 
was established with minimum personnel and 
equipment. The G-2 and G-3 group normally 
included about six officers and ten to twelve en- 
listed men, with equipment to include two com- 
mand-post tents, map boards, portable draft- 
ing kits, typewriters, and a small 14%.-KVA 
generator for electric lights. Administration 
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PLAN OF COMBINED G-2 - G-3 


attended. The commanders of major elements 
attended when such attendance did not con- 
flict with combat or operational requirements, 
and when they could not attend in person they 
sent a representative. At these conferences, 
G-2 reviewed changes in the enemy situation, 
G-3 presented a brief résumé of projected 
operations, and liaison officers from each 
regimental combat team, adjacent divisions, 
and the division artillery presented the high- 
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CREPORTS 


and reports under such circumstances were 
held to a bare minimum, as much of this work 
as possible being performed in the rear eche- 
lon. Radio vehicles equipped with SCR-193’s 
accompanied this group, one car being in the 
Command Net and the other in the Operations 
Net. Both nets were in contact with all per- 
tinent headquarters, insuring positive commu- 
nications until wire circuits could be installed. 
Orientation Conferences 

Daily staff conferences at 1900 hours were 
conducted by the Commanding General during 
operations. General and special staff officers 
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lights of the past twenty-four hours and 
projected operations in their respective zones. 

These conferences provided key personnel 
with a comprehensive, up-to-the-minute pic- 
ture of activity, both friendly and enemy, 
throughout the division’s zone of operations. 

It was found after a trial of various hours 
that the evening conference was the most 
desirable. The events of the day were reported 
while still “hot,” and tentative plans for the 
next and following days could be disseminated 
on the spot to commanders, their representa- 
tives, or liaison officers. 
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Innovations in the Use of Artillery 
Liaison Planes 


Our complete domination of the air in 
this theater greatly increased the scope of 
activity and usefulness of artillery liaison 
planes. 

Air Reconnaissance.—Division, regimental, 
and battalion commanders and staff officers 
were often flown deep over enemy-held ter- 


Figure 8. 


ritory, reconnoitering positions and terrain 
which our forces would shortly be attacking. 
On a few occasions, special patrol leaders 
were given the opportunity to study the trails 
and terrain they were to reconnoiter on the 
following day. Officers who made these recon- 
naissance flights were highly enthusiastic 
and obtained valuable information for plan- 
ning future operations. 

Artillery Photo Section.—A photo section 
was originated and serviced by the division 
artillery. This section was invaluable on all 
secasions. It consisted of one officer and two 
enlisted men, all on special duty. Equipment, 
to include five obsolete K-20 Air Corps cam- 
eras and a small photo laboratory, was secured 
from the Air Corps. Shooting pictures from 
an L-4 plane, the section was able to turn out 
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vertical strips, oblique strips, and close-ups 
of any object or installation requested. In- 
fantry commanders interested in a section 
of road, trail, or terrain requested and re- 
ceived their information within six or seven 
hours. Engineers were furnished closeup 





Figure 9. 


photos of damaged roads and bridges behind 
enemy lines (see Figures 8 and 9). This pro- 
sided them with information as to approxi- 
mately what repairs and equipment would be 
necessary when we eventually captured the 
area. 

Marking Air Strike Targets.—Air strike 
targets had been marked by artillery with 
white phosphorus shells. This method is ex- 
cellent, except for two things: it gives the 
enemy ample warning that an air strike is 
imminent, and it slows up attacks on targets 
of opportunity. In contrast, however, a liaison 
plane can rapidly mark the target with smoke 
grenades. This can be accomplished regardless 
cf Iecation, whether it is in close support of 
troops or deep in enemy territory out of 
range of friendly artillery. Cub pilots flying 
at tree-top level are in a position to pick out 
targets of opportunity such as troops, ve- 
hicles, or gun emplacements, and bring a 
flight of dive-bombers in on the target with 
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little delay. These types of targets are difficult 
to recognize from high-performance aircraft 
in mountainous terrain. Immediately after the 
air attack is over, the liaison pilot goes in and 
assesses the bombing and strafing damage. 
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This information is given to the fighter-bomb- 
ers while they are still in the area. 

The enemy was absolutely denied the use 
of roads, trails, and bridges during daylight 
hours because of the constant “watchdog” 
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ORGANIZATION 


tactics employed by our L-4 planes. A cap- 


tured document complained of “the butterfly. 


that hovers overhead all day and calls down 
artillery destruction if we dare show move- 
ment.” This constant vigil also discouraged 
enemy artillery fire. The enemy knew that 
counterbattery fire would immediately silence 
him should he fire and be detected during 
the daylight hours. 


Lithograph Map 

To overcome the disadvantages of con- 
tinually making overlays to accompany Field 
Orders, Operations Reports, and Operations 
Memoranda, a sketch map was made of the 
entire division zone of operations, scaled to 
RF 1:150,000, and reproduced by an engineer 
topographic unit. The map size was 22 by 28 
inches and included all roads and known trails, 
towns, rivers, and important geographical 
features. When a map was required, the com- 
plete situation and front-line positions were 
shown. The use of this map allowed one to 
see the complete situation on a map, and did 
away with the need for placing an overlay 
over an operations map (see Figure 10). 


Reports 

Early during operations on Morotai, and 
again in the vicinity of Baguio, difficulty was 
experienced with periodic and other reports. 
It was promptly discovered that this was one 
of the most important matters that either 
the G-2 or G-2 section handles. The only in- 
formation higher headquarters has of your 
situation is derived from what you tell them 
in your reports. No matter how well you are 
carrying out your instructions, unless you 
present the situation accurately and clearly 
in your reports, you will not receive credit for 
what you are doing. You are definitely judged, 
not by what you accomplish, but by what you 
report you accomplish. 

Information from lower units must not be 
passed on by the “rubber-stamp method” to 
higher headquarters. It must be collated, 
irrelevant matter deleted, consolidated with 
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other information, and a clear, consolidated, 
concise report made of the pertinent facts in 
your message to higher headquarters. 

As soon as a day’s periodic report was com- 
pleted, a “blotter” was started for the next 
day. Information as it came in from below 
was collated and entered. When the closing 
hour for the report arrived the report was 
ready for typing. The periodic report is a 
summary of the information received during 
the period, and it should never be necessary 
to wait for a lower unit’s report before writ- 
ing your own. 

Examination of the G-2 and G-3 Periodic 
Reports of army, corps, and division over 
an extended period reveals a tremendous 
amount of duplication in the reports of the 
two sections. It would materially simplify 
procedures and save much clerical time, paper, 
and mimeograph supplies if the G-2 and G-3 
Reports were consolidated into a_ single 
“Operations Report.” 

Operations Maps 

It seems hardly necessary to go into the 
question of what should be placed on opera- 
tions maps. At first, as might be expected, 
the maps were so cluttered with conventional 
signs and nonessential details that it became 
a Chinese puzzle that no one could solve. It 
was found necessary to restrict rigidly what 
should be entered on the division operations 
map. Front-line company locations were in- 
dicated by a small are with the company 
letter. Reserve companies and battalions were 
indicated by the usual conventional signs. 
Only regimental command posts were shown. 
For the artillery, only the division artillery 
command post and general battalion areas 
were shown by conventional signs. Batteries 
were shown separately only when they were 
widely separated from their battalion (see 
Figure 10). 

The expedients outlined in this paper were 
tested and found to be workable in the opera- 
tions of the 33d Infantry Division in the 
Southwest Pacific Area. 








“Let’s Be Cold-Blooded!”’ 


COLONEL FREDERICK J. FRESE, JR., Medical Corps 
Instructor, Command and General Staff School 


ESPITE the title, this is not to be an 
D article on battlefield surgery, nor an 
argument in favor of a “hard” peace. The 
subject matter is the maintenance and repair 
of personnel. But, to demonstrate a point, let 
us lay aside all thoughts of humanitarianism 
and brotherly love for the duration of this 
article. In this consideration of the mainte- 
nance and repair of personnel, the viewpoint 
will be solely one of practicality and prag- 
matism. 

It is a generally accepted practice to class- 
ify a nation’s means to wage war under two 
major headings; matériel and personnel. A 
discussion of the relative importance of these 
two factors is not pertinent to the scope of 
this article, but, to establish a premise for 
subsequent conclusions, and to justify the 
cold-blooded approach to the subject, it might 
be well to contrast the two as military assets. 
An estimation of a nation’s military capabili- 
ties from the standpoint of matériel might 
well be made by considering three aspects: 
the demands of the military machine, the rate 
at which the item can be produced, and the 
available stock-piles of raw material. Con- 
sidering personnel from these same aspects, 
their importance to the successful conduct 
of war becomes evident. The demands of the 
military machine for personnel are tremen- 
dous; the rate at which the item can be pro- 
duced is extremely slow, involving as it does 
a prolonged maturation period; and _ stock- 
piles of great size cannot be accumulated 
because of fairly rapid deterioration. Hence, 
in evaluating the military effectiveness of 
a nation, her personnel capabilities warrant 
at least equal consideration with her material 
resources. By extending this line of reasoning 
to the field of conservation of resources, it 
would be logical to state that the maintenance 
and repair of personnel should be given as 
much attention as the repair and maintenance 
of matériel. 

Let us examine our present practices in 
the matter of maintenance and repair of per- 
sonnel and determine what weakness, if any, 


exists in the practical application of this 
conclusion. The repair of personnel has al. 
ways been a recognized function of the Medi- 
cal Department. Like all other services en- 
gaged in repair work, the Medical Department 
has divided its repair service into echelons, 
In a theater of operations, the first eche- 
lon in the repair of personnel is allocated 
to the attached medical personnel of the unit. 
With the infantry regiment, this task is per- 
formed by the battalion surgeon and _ his 
assistants. The second echelon of personnel 
repair is also performed within the division, 
being the responsibility of the Medical Bat- 
talion. Evacuation hospitals, either the small, 
400-bed, semi-mobile model or the 750-bed 
type, assigned to an army, accomplish the 
third echelon. And the general hospitals and 
hospital centers of the communications zone 
constitute the fourth echelon. 


In connection with the repair of personnel, 
there are certain peculiarities which differ- 
entiate it from other repair services. First, 
spare parts are, to all practical military 
purposes, non-existent. Second, unless the 
entire item can be restored to a serviceable 
condition, it is a total loss to the war effort; 
no parts can be salvaged individually. Third 
the requirements for repair specialists always 
exceed the supply. 

Since all of these peculiarities serve t 
emphasize the importance of maintenance 
they could logically be elaborated upon at 
some length. However, any expansion of the 
first two points of difference would necessarily 
involve humanitarian considerations which 
it was agreed early in the article to exclude; 
besides, their relation to the need for main- 
tenance is so obvious as to require no elabora- 
tion. But the relationship of the short supply 
of specialists to maintenance is not so evident 
and will bear further clarification. 

The repair of personnel has two inter- 
locking aspects, physical repair and mental 
repair. The personnel of the Medical Depart- 
ment who have specialized in physical repait 
include such highly trained individuals as the 
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neuro-surgeon, the maxillo-facial surgeon, the 
orthopaedist, the thoracic surgeon, and the 
internist. To become qualified as specialists in 
their particular field, these men have spent 
a minimum of ten years in their medical 
training; and that does not include the sixteen 
or more years of education required before 
their medical training could begin. The same 
is true of the psychiatrist whose specialty is 
mental repair. Because the peacetime demand 
for such specialists can never equal the war- 
time requirements, any nation at the outset 
of a war is critically short of these trained 
specialists. Furthermore, the length of time 
required for training precludes the possibility 
of balancing this shortage in any period less 
than thirty years. There are, then, only two 
means by which it is possible to compensate 
to some extent for this unavoidable shortage. 
One measure is to increase the amount of 
work performed by each individual specialist. 
The extent to which this has been quietly 
but efficiently done is obvious if one examines 
the recovery records of the medical services 
of our armed forces. But since this is not 
intended as a eulogy of the Medical Depart- 
ment, let us consider the other measure by 
which some degree of compensation can be 
achieved. As in any other repair and main- 
tenance system, the repair of personnel and 
the maintenance of personnel are comple- 
mentary; the more stress placed upon regular 
and comprehensive maintenance, the less the 
requirements for repair. This balanced rela- 
tionship, so obvious when applied to matériel, 
is often overlooked in its practical application 
to personnel, and it is precisely this relation- 
ship which emphasizes the fact that our 
shortage of specialists in the repair of per- 
sonnel increases the need for proper main- 
tenance of personnel, both from a _ physical 
and mental aspect. 

Maintenance of personnel is as much a 
command responsibility as is the maintenance 
of matériel. No commander can successfully 
conduct military operations if the majority of 
his guns will not fire and the preponderance 
of his vehicles will not run. To insure that 
such non-functioning of matériel does not 
occur, voluminous maintenance policies are 


Wiiha 


promulgated, and rigid supervision is exer- 
cised by every echelon of command to insure 
enforcement of these policies. In this respect, 
there is nothing wrong with our system for 
the maintenance of personnel. Maintenance 
policies for personnel exist in every large 
command. The War Department publishes its 
policies for the maintenance of personnel in 
the 40-series of Army Regulations, and in 
numerous War Department Circulars. Tech- 
nical supervision of these policies is exercised 
carefully by the Surgeon General. Our higher 
echelons of personnel maintenance are excel- 
lent by any standards. But what about the 
lower echelons? 

The commanders of battalions and squad- 
rons are very conscious of their responsi- 
bility of first echelon maintenance of ma- 
tériel. They maintain an almost maternal 
interest in the first echelon maintenance of 
vehicles, armament, and planes. Even more 
important, every commander familiarizes him- 
self to a considerable degree with the con- 
struction and operation of the equipment 
within his command, so that he may person- 
ally know its capabilities, limitations, and 
the amount of maintenance required. What 
infantry battalion commander would be con- 
sidered competent if he did not know which 
knob on a rifle traversed the sight? What air 
force squadron commander could hold his 
job if he was unaware of the mechanism by 
which the stick controls the ailerons? But how 
many battalion commanders can accurately 
locate the human kidney? How many squad- 
ron commanders know how the human brain 
sends impulses to a muscle? 


In discussing the first echelon of the main- 
tenance of personnel, there is no intent to 
imply that commanders are not concerned 
about their men. All good commanders have 
been noted for their very personal concern 
regarding their soldiers. But concern, in it- 
self, is not enough to effect good maintenance. 
If the premises and conclusions expressed 
in this presentation so far are acceptable, 
then it behooves anyone desirous of becoming 
a good commander to acquire at least a work- 
ing knowledge of the human body and mind, 
so that he may adequately supervise the main- 
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tenance of the personnel in his command. 


It would mean complete abandonment of 
the logic followed to this point to suggest or 
imply that every commander should imme- 
diately set about securing a degree in med- 
icine, physiology, or one of the _ related 
sciences. It would be equally fallacious to 
advocate that all personnel holding such 
knowledge be placed in command positions. 
But if the first echelon of maintenance of 
personnel is to compare favorably with that 
of matériel, then the need for commanders 
to have a working knowledge of the human 
body and mind and to exercise adequate super- 
vision over this type of maintenance seems 
obvious. 

Numerous brief texts in “layman’s lan- 
guage” on anatomy, physiology, and psychol- 
ogy are available in most libraries. The com- 
mander’s surgeon can recommend as long 
a reading list as is needed. The material itself 
should be fascinating enough to require no 
rigid study schedule. And the benefits are 
personal as well as military. Two words of 
caution, however, must be emphasized. No- 
where else is it so true that “a little knowl- 
edge can be a dangerous thing” if improperly 
applied; if the acquisition of this little knowl- 
edge puts the commander in the position of 
feeling independent of the professional advice 
of his surgeon, then it would be better not 
to acquire it. Secondly, it must be remembered 
that the mind and body are an integrated 
whole, and concentration upon either at the 
expense of the other gives a distorted view- 
point. 

Having acquired the knowledge needed to 
supervise intelligently the first echelon of 
maintenance of personnel, the commander 
should then take certain positive steps to 
insure that this maintenance is adequate. 
Continuing the analogy with matériel, it 
would establish definite 
Some of these may 
already be in existence in the unit, disguised 
as sanitary orders, or 


seem advisable to 


maintenance policies. 
medical annexes to 
field and administrative orders. The newly- 
educated commander should review these 
with his G/A-1 and his technical expert, the 


surgeon, to determine their comprehensive- 
ness and adequacy. Just as rules are laid down 
concerning the operation of equipment, under- 
standings should be reached, as far as prac- 
ticable, regarding the employment of per- 
sonnel. A division commander would be unwise 
to plan the utilization of his artillery without 
reference to his expert, the division artillery 
officer. Similarly he should consult his sur- 
geon regarding the employment of personnel. 
To borrow again from the field of matériel, 
maintenance inspections of personnel would 
likewise seem to be in order. All military per- 
sonnel are familiar with one form of this 
in the monthly physical inspection. But how 
many unit commanders and surgeons are wise 
enough to arrange for frequent mental in- 
spections of personnel? 

Although not widely publicized, such men- 
tal inspections are not new. Particularly in 
the Army Air Forces, where such close check 
must be kept on the physical and mental 
condition of flying personnel, periodic mental 
inspections have been in use for years. Some- 
times the flight surgeon makes such an in- 
spection formally, but more frequently it 
takes an informal aspect. The really good unit 
surgeons in all forces have been performing 
such inspections either consciously or as part 
of a comprehensive interest in the. personnel 
since military medicine began. Commanders 
would do well to utilize the knowledge gained 
in such inspections, if they wish to insure ade- 
quate maintenance of the personnel of their 
command. 

The last major point to be covered in our 
analogy is to emphasize the fact that good 
maintenance requires a knowledge of the 
dividing line between maintenance and re- 
pair. In the case of personnel, where spare 
parts cannot be obtained, it is doubly desir- 
able that the commander understand where 
maintenance stops and repair begins, and 
again he has the expert advice of his surgeon 
for guidance. 

If the foregoing argument by comparison 
has been successful in emphasizing that our 
only weakness, if any, in the maintenance of 
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personnel lies in the first echelon, and that 
such a deficiency can readily be rectified by 
interested commanders through self-education 


and proper utilization of the expert advice 
available, then it has been worth while to be 
cold-blooded. 


“Nachrichten fiir der Truppe” 
From The Times, London. 


THE story of the part which specially pro- 
duced newspapers played in the defeat of 
Germany ranks among the biggest achieve- 
ments of the war. 

Nachrichten fiir der Truppe—‘News for 
the Troops”—first daily airborne newspaper 
in the world, was born two months before D- 
day under the direction of the Psychological 
Warfare Division of SHAEF. The first issue, 
after two rehearsals, came out on 25 April 
1944. 

At first, 200,000 came off the presses daily. 
On D-day, 1,000,000 copies gave the German 
troops their first full, authentic story of the 
biggest military event of all time. The paper 
led many Germans to surrender on promise 
of safe conduct. 

As the invasion progressed the paper in- 
creased in size, and up to 1,000,000 copies 
daily were produced seven days a week until 
the final edition, carrying the news of the 
German surrender and the picture of Field 
Marshal Montgomery receiving the German 
Generals at his headquarters. 


The newspapers were packed into special 
bombs. Ten thousand went into each bomb, 
which burst at 1,000 feet and scattered the 
papers over a small area, thus enabling 
targets to be “pinpointed.” 

When the Allies crossed the Rhine, Nach- 
richten was supplemented by Shaef, a paper 
produced to help in controlling liberated 
prisoners, displaced persons, and German 
civilians. It was printed in English, French, 
German, Polish, and Russian, and its cir- 
culation rose to 1,000,000 a day, dropped by 
parachute bomb. 

Publication continued until 11 July 1945, 
when the Western Allies had restarted, under 
their control, the papers in their area. 

The distribution point for these papers— 
all produced at Luton by the Luton News— 
was Cheddington airfield, which was turned 
ever solely to this type of warfare. Special 
squadrons of Lancasters, Mosquitoes, For- 
tresses, and “delivered” in all 
weathers. 
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Combat Unit Loading 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL LEONARD E. WELLENDORF, Jnfantry 
Instructor, Command and General Staff School 


phase of the logistical support of an 
amphibious operation. As such, it originated 
in the early days of the joint-staff studies and 
planning between the Army and Navy, and 
in many instances, the Marine Corps. 


C OMBAT unit loading is the front-line 


Briefly, combat unit loading is the loading 
of an assault troop unit, together with its 
essential combat equipment and initial combat 
supplies, in a single ship and in a manner 
permitting immediate and rapid debarkation 
in a desired priority for landing attack. The 
unit lands with everything necessary for 
assault. This method is applicable to all types 
of assault ships and landing craft. 

There are a number of principles pertain- 
ing to combat loading which must be kept 
in mind: 

1. Troops, equipment, and supplies must 
be loaded to permit debarkation in the order 
required by the tactical plan. 

2. All supplies and equipment shipped to 
the port should be marked so as to prevent 
any confusion as to destination, and also to 
secure the secrecy of the movement. 


8. Organic light weapons and equipment 
carried ashore by assault groups should be 
stowed in troop compartments where they are 
available for servicing en route and for im- 
mediate debarkation with the troops. 


4. Drivers and gun crews should be em- 
barked on the same vessels as their assigned 
vehicles and weapons. 


5. All equipment and supplies should be 
stowed in the ships’ holds in accordance with 
a debarkation priority and in conformance 
with the ships’ characteristics. For rapid 
discharge, ships should be so loaded that all 
holds may be worked simultaneously and con- 
tinuously with a minimum of shifting of 
cargo-handling gear and at approximately the 
same rate of discharge. 

A basic fact in supply of amphibious oper- 
ations in the theater is that the landing force 
must be a self-sufficient, self-contained organi- 


zation. All necessary troops, equipment, and 
supplies for the mission must be on hand, 
and available, at the target area. Major plans 
cannot be made once the ship loading has 
started; therefore all plans must be completed 
prior to that time. These plans must be made 
known to all subordinate units, and should 
outline all administrative and logistical re- 
sponsibilities. This is accomplished by issu- 
ance of timely warning and movement orders. 

Let us look at the job of combat-loading 
an assault oufit from the viewpoint of the 
various agencies who must coordinate in 
their major responsibilities of successfully 
carrying out such an operation. 

First there is G-4. His chief concern is 
to develop an orderly planning schedule based 
on the tactical mission, supplemented by a 
checklist of projects. This requires a constant 
contact and close coordination with G-3 so 
that a prompt adjustment can be made in 
case of changes in the tactical plan. During 
the planning of one operation in the Pacific, 
four changes were made in the mission, each 
necessitating subsequent modifications in 
G-4’s plans. 

In order to appreciate the increased burden 
thrown upon the G-4 section relative to ac- 
quiring equipment and supplies and estab- 
lishing a combat-loading plan, it might be 
stated that, as a typical example, a certain 
division was reinforced with the following 
attachments: 

1 Chemical company, motorized 

1 Tank battalion 

1 Signal photo company 

1 Signal photo detachment, signal service 
company 

1 Signal company, special (reinforced) 

1 Field hospital (reinforced) 

1 Field artillery battalion (155-mm) 

1 Engineer battalion, combat 

1 Amphibious tank battalion (less one 
company) 

1 Detachment, joint assault signal com- 
pany. 
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The G-4 and allied special staff sections 
require modification and reinforcement due 
to the tremendous planning and procurement 
task. Such a modification of the G-4 office 
and the special staff, made during the plan- 
ning of an operation in the Pacific, is shown 


in Figure 1. One of the most important addi- 
tions to the G-4 staff is the Transport Quar- 
termaster (TQM). 

The TQM under the supervision of G-4 is 
responsible for the preparation and combat 
loading of all equipment and supplies for the 
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operation. He is assisted in this work by sub- 
ordinate Transport Quartermasters assigned 
to every ship participating in the movement. 
Thus the execution of the combat loading can 
be decentralized without the loss of close 
supervision. A TQM School should be estab- 
lished early in the planning stages to famil- 
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among vessels originally the same, because 
of frequent alterations. The TQM is the co- 
operative link between the commanding officer 
of troops to be embarked and the ship’s 
captain. 

From the number of additional units at- 
tached to our loading force, it is seen that 
an connage 
supply to prepare and move w 
the various piers for loading. 
A great deal of it is special 
equipment—all of it requires 
certain preparatory handling be- 
fore it is ready to be loaded, 
such as waterproofing and pal- 
letizing. The flow of the equip- 
ment and supplies must be 
closely regulated to the port so 
as not to congest the port area, 
but still meet the loading dead- 
line. 

In one instance, on the island 
of Oahu, such a regulating sys- 
tem was established within the. 
G-4 office. It was known as the 
“Division Palletizing and Regu- 
lating Section” (see Figure 1). 
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Figure 2.—Central Pacific Area Depots. 


iarize the TQM’s in combat loading proce- 
dure. 
The Transport Quartermaster of a ship 


should be intimately familiar with every item 
of supply and equipment to be loaded on his 
ship. He should know the charactevistics of 
the ship itself—the capacity and dimensions 
of the holds, what tonnages the various booms 
can handle, and many other features of the 
vessel which will have a direct bearing on 
the loading plan. The capacities and charac- 
teristics of assault transports (A PA—Auxil- 
iary Personnel Assault) and cargo vessels 
(AKA—Auxiliary Cargo Assault) vary even 





little difficulty was experienced 

in meeting the loading schedule. 

Too much stress cannot be placed 
on the necessity of maintaining coordination, 
control, and liaison in all phases of combat 
loading preparations. 

So far, we have confined our discussion to 
the landing force personnel participation. An 
cutside agency which plays a trojan role in 
these preparations is the Army Port and 
Service Command. It not only has the task of 
loading all equipment and supplies for the 
landing force but often prepares these sup- 
plies prior to loading. For one Pacific opera- 
tion, the Honolulu Port took over the job of 
palletizing supplies for the movement. This 
was in addition to the normal loading and 
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unloading within the port, and was accom- 
plished without interruption of the normal 
flow of other cargo. Two ten-hour shifts per 
day were established to facilitate the hand- 
ling of incoming Army cargo. 

This organization also assisted in estab- 
lishment of the Division TQM School, with 
ten officers who spent 355 hours in instruction 
assignments. 

The Army Port and Service Command set 
up the Palletizing and Transshipment Area 
at Fort Kamehamaha, Oahu. Equipment and 
supplies for initial assault use were palletized 
for ease in dock and beach handling. For 
this, 4,000 toboggan type and sled pallets and 
approximately 10,000 boxes and crates of 
various sizes were constructed, requiring 8,000 
man hours. This work was consolidated on 
a “production line.” Liaison was maintained 
with participating units, and office space was 
provided at the piers to facilitate these oper- 
ations further. Pier communication, both tele- 
phone and teletype, was installed (Figure 3). 

Clearance on access to docks and handling 
equipment was channelized in order to meet 
the task force requirements without bottle- 
necking the flow of other port business. To 
prevent overflow or blocking of dock areas, 
a coordination procedure was set up concern- 
ing motor, rail, and barge transportation 
through the adoption of regulating areas 
and practice convoy movements. 

The precise timing vital to convoy move- 
ments and troopship loading plans was es- 
tablished by the port staff and enforced by 
the military police. Stringent traffic control 
measures were applied in the Honolulu and 
Pearl Harbor areas by the port military 
police, working in conjunction with the Cen- 


tral Pacific Area military police activities. 

We cannot complete the discussion of com- 
bat loading operations without consideration 
of the Transport Commander. His overall 
knowledge of his vessel is an ever-present 
dictionary to the Troop Transport Quarter- 
master, who may find certain restricting fea- 
tures of the vessel non-conducive to the orig- 
inal loading plan. As a result of the TQM’s 
personal contact with the ship’s personnel, 
these limitations can be discovered early in 
the planning stages, and necessary modifi- 
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Figure 3.—Communications net for movement of sup- 
plies and equipment. 





cations in the combat loading plan made 
without causing delay or confusion. 

Coordination, contact, and control—these 
are the essence of combat unit loading. 


New Use for Britain’s Corvettes 
From a British source. 


THE corvette—the Royal Navy’s little ship which played such a 
great part in the guarding of convoys throughout the world—has 
turned from its war-time role of U-boat killer to that of mercy ship. 
Many of these little ships which battled Atlantic gales, Arctic cold, 
and tropical heat are now patrolling the trans-Atlantic air routes 
ready to go to the assistance of any aircraft which might came to 


grief in the vast ocean. 








Combined Air-Ground Operations on Luzon 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL E. L. JENKINS, Ai Corps 


Air Evaluation Board, 


Formerly Instructor, Comm 


OR the Luzon campaign there were 

elaborate and detailed plans made for 
the execution of joint air-ground operations 
prior to the first landing at Lingayen. Units 
of the Naval Air Arm as well as units of 
Far East Air Force (FEAF) were to be 
employed; and to coordinate the use of all 
types of aircraft that would be employed by 
the two services in conjunction with ground 
operations, a meeting was held in November 
1944 at Headquarters Far East Air Force 
with representatives in attendance from the 
Navy, Sixth Army, Eighth Army, General 
Headquarters Southwest Pacific Area, FEAF, 
Fifth Air Force, Thirteenth Air Force, and 
the Marines. This meeting covered all tech- 
nical points involved in combined air-ground 
operations, and discussions of the application 
of air power in conjunction with the ground 
effort were conducted at length. Prior to 
other landings, similar meetings were held 
with representatives of the air and ground 
units that would participate together in the 
forthcoming operation. As a result of these 
meetings, the participating arms were allowed 
the opportunity to discuss one another’s prob- 
lems and work out solutions that were agree- 
able to everyone concerned. 

Fifth Air Force was designated as the As- 
sault Air Force, and the 308th, 309th, and 
810th Bomb Wings served as Assault Air 
Task Forces. The 308th Bomb Wing was the 
first of the bomb wings committed, and was 
established at Lingayen, at which point it 
was located when Allied Air Force assumed 
responsibility for joint air-ground operations 
on 17 January. Prior to, during, and imme- 
diately after the landing, all joint air-ground 
operations were handled through the Navy 
Air Arm. All requests from ground com- 
manders for air strikes were submitted to 
Commander Support Aircraft Seventh Fleet, 
until 17 January when units of the 308th 
Bomb Wing took over this responsibility. As 
soon as the units of the 308th Bomb Wing 
started flying missions to assist the ground 
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forces in accomplishing their objectives, the 
ground commanders, through their Support 
Aircraft Parties, submitted their requests 
direct to 308th Bomb Wing. Support Air- 
craft Parties were employed with each divi- 
sion, corps, and army, and in the event any 
unit lower than a division was given a separ- 
ate mission, a Support Aircraft Party was 
also attached to it. Requests originating from 
a division commander were transmitted by 
radio direct to 308th Bomb Wing, and Sup- 
port Aircraft Parties at corps and army 
monitored these requests for the purpose of 
eliminating any duplication between divisions, 
disapproving any that the corps or army 
commander thought should not be run, and 
also to establish priority for the execution 
of the requests, particularly within the corps. 
In the event that 308th Bomb Wing had in- 
sufficient aircraft to fill all the requests sub- 
mitted to it, the bomb wing relayed the un- 
filled requests to Fifth Air Force, which filled 
the requests by the assignment of aircraft 
from V Fighter Command, V Bomber Com- 
mand, or from one of the other bomb wings. 
Throughout the Luzon campaign the provi- 
sion was made for the reinforcing of any of 
the bomb wings with aircraft in the event that 
all of their aircraft were already committed. 
This was not done by holding aircraft in re- 
serve, but by direct supervision on the part 
of Fifth Air Force so that they knew imme- 
diately when any bomb wing had more re- 
quests than it could fill, and were thus able 
to fill the remaining requests by employing 
aircraft from some other unit that did not 
have as large a volume of requests at the 
same time. 

As the campaign progressed, the other two 
bomb wings were committed and operated as 
Assault Air Task Forces, each in conjunction 
with an army corps. When this organization 
was established, the Support Aircraft Parties 
submitted their requests direct to the bomb 
wing which was operating with the corps of 
which they were a part. 
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Joint air-ground operations were some- 
times planned at corps, army, Fifth Air 
Force, and the bomb wing headquarters. 
When corps planned any joint air-ground 
operations, the corps commander submitted 
his request through his own Support Aircraft 
Party direct to the bomb wing with which 
his corps was working. Likewise, for opera- 
tions planned by Sixth Army, their requests 
were submitted through the Army Support 
Aircraft Party to the bomb wing operating 
with the corps in whose area the mission was 
to be executed. On missions planned by Fifth 
Air Force or the bomb wings, the Support 
Aircraft Parties were notified by radio that 
certain targets would be attacked at certain 
times, and the results of the missions were 
made known to the ground units by means of 
publishing the results in their periodic intelli- 
gence reports. 

Heavy bombers were used in joint air- 
ground operations during the Luzon campaign 
with excellent results. The procedure for 
the use of heavy bombers differed from that 
of any other type aircraft. In all cases where 
requests were made for attacks against tar- 
gets that required the use of heavy bombers, 
the requests were referred to Sixth Army for 
approval and for the priority for their use. 
Sixth Army then requested Fifth Air Force 
for the aircraft. 

Support Aircraft Parties played an excep- 
tional part in this campaign. The parties were 
furnished by Fifth Air Force and reported 
to the various staging areas of the units to 
which they were attached prior to the unit’s 
embarkation for Luzon. This procedure al- 
lowed personal contact between the Support 
Aircraft Parties and the ground commanders 
before the operation took place, and also pro- 
vided the opportunity for them to work out 
minor details by means of personal discus- 
sions. The Support Aircraft Parties were self- 
sustaining in that they carried their own 
equipment, clothing, weapons, and other ne- 
cessary items which were furnished by their 
perenc air corps organization, and they were 
/not a drain on the unit to which they were 
attached for any of these items. 

A liaison officer from division artillery was 
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attached to the Support Aircraft Parties at- 
tached to divisions. The duty of this artillery 
officer was to coordinate artillery fire with the 
attacking aircraft. Telephone lines between 
the Support Aircraft Party and the artillery 
command post were laid for this purpose. 

There were several outstading events that 
resulted from joint air-ground operations, 
but the most outstanding so far as the troops 
in the theater were concerned was the avail- 
ability of aircraft in numbers never before 
seen in the Pacific. 


Visual control teams were employed for 
the first time during the Luzon campaign. 
Visual control teams were composed of one 
Army Air Forces officer and three Army Air 
Forces enlisted men equipped with AN/VRC-1 
radio. These visual control teams took up 
positions at the front lines and by means of 
their VRC-1 radio were able to converse with 
the pilots of the aircraft executing the strike, 
and thus served as forward observers for 
aerial attacks and actually directed the ap- 
proach and attack of the aircraft in the tar- 


- get area. The visual control teams were as- 


signed to the Support Aircraft Parties as 
the situation required, and their assignment 
was flexible, being relieved and assigned else- 
where as the situation required. During the 
campaign, however, an average of two visual 
control teams was assigned to each Support 
Aircraft Party. 

After dark, the Fifth Air Force employed 
night fighters (P-61’s) when available, and 
B-25’s when the night fighters were not 
available, to spot enemy artillery fire. These 
aircraft, usually B-25’s, remained on air alert 
all night cruising enemy territory and locat- 
ing enemy artillery positions when the enemy 
fired. The B-25’s were loaded with 100-pound 
bombs which they dropped periodically on 
suspicious enemy areas for harassing pur- 
poses. Whenever possible, P-61’s on night pa- 
trol were used to cruise over enemy territory 
in which there were suspected artillery posi- 
tions. 

On Luzon, the air effort was chiefly de- 
voted to pulverizing bombardments that paved 
the way for ground offensives and aerial at- 
tacks on ground-designated targets. By 5 
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February, 523 tons of bombs had been accur- 
ately placed on Cavite, following which the 
1ith Airborne Division occupied the once 
strongly defended naval base without oppo- 
sition. The landing at Corregidor was pre- 
ceded by one of the most concentrated air 
assaults of the Pacific war. Heavy bombers 
pounded the island fort almost daily from 23 
January until 25 February with an average 
of well over 100 tons of bombs per day. During 
the operation, a Support Aircraft Party 
officer jumped by parachute with the para- 
troopers. Radio equipment was dropped by 
parachute for him, and although he dislocated 
his hip in landing, his radio was assembled 
atop the dispensary, from which he trans- 
mitted two requests for joint air-ground mis- 
sions, both of which were fulfilled success- 
fully by A-20’s which bombed and strafed 
the areas designated. Heavy bombers were 
used in joint air-ground operations in the 
Fort Stotsenburg, Balete Pass, and Antipolo 
areas. One hundred sixty-eight B-24’s dropped 
198 500-pound GP (general purpose) bombs, 
162 500-pound frag clusters, and 957 1,000- 
pound GP bombs on the Fort Stotsenburg 
area, all on joint air-ground operations. In 
the Balete Pass area, 182 B-24’s dropped 
forty-one 2,000-pound GP bombs, 1,164 1,000- 
pound GP bombs, and forty-eight 500-pound 
GP bombs. At Antipolo, heavy bombers flying 
on joint air-ground missions dropped 966 
500-pound GP bombs and 463 1,000-pound 
GP bombs. All of these sorties were joint 
air-ground operations. 

It was at Antipolo that the Japs were dug 
in on the sides of hills so deeply that even the 
heavy artillery employed by the 1st Cavalry 
Division failed to dislodge them. According 
to a report from one of the staff officers of 
this division, an entire group of B-24’s loaded 
with 1,000-pound bombs was directed against 
these enemy emplacements, and after the 
bombardment was completed the cavalry 
troopers seized the hills with only light 
opposition. 

During the latter phase of the advance by 
the 1st Cavalry Division into Manila, their 
progress was much faster than that of their 
adjacent infantry divisions. In order to main- 
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tain this rapid advance and at the same time 
secure the extended and unprotected flank of 
the 1st Cavalry Division, dive-bombers under 
operational control of the 308th Bomb Wing 
maintained constant air alert over the flank 
of the divison, and were in constant communi- 
cation with the Division Support Aircraft 
Party by VHF radio. No attack was made 
by the enemy against the flank that was being 
protected by the dive-bombers. In an interview 
with certain staff officers of the 1st Cavalry 
Division, the writer was informed that at no 
time did the division feel that its flank was 
insecure, that, although no attacks were made 
against that particular flank, they felt con- 
fident that the dive-bombers could have de- 
stroyed the attacking units or delayed them 
sufficiently for the division to get its own 
troops to the area before the enemy could 
do any damage. The division also reported 
that just before they entered Manila their 
advance patrols were temporarily halted by 
an estimated enemy battalion. Troops of the 
division were in too close contact for the dive- 
bombers to bomb or strafe the enemy posi- 
tions with any degree of safety to our own 
friendly forces. Instead of making an actual 
attack, the dive-bombers simulated a_ low- 
level strafing attack and made several low- 
level runs over the enemy positions without 
firing any ammunition or releasing any bombs. 
The enemy evidently believed attacks were 
to be made, because he withdrew immediately 
and dispersed his forces, allowing the 1st 
Cavalry Division to continue the advance 
without further resistance. Similar instances 
were reported by other divisions, two of which 
reported that their foot troops took areas 
just bombed by fighters carrying 1,000-pound 
bombs, and found Japs at their positions, man- 
ning guns but just sitting there completely 
dazed and stunned by the concussion. One 
division reports slaughtering 124 Japs found 
in this condition, and not one shot was fired 
at our own troops. 

Such reports originating from within the 
various divisions who participated in the 
campaign are significant of the high degree 
of mutual confidence developed on the part of 
both air and ground units during the cam- 
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paign. This confidence was brought about 
largely by means of personal contact between 
battalion commanders, regimental command- 
ers, staff officers of the ground units, and 
pilots and staff officers of the air units. Pilots 
from bomb wings and Fifth Air Force units 
visited the front lines and the command posts 
of the divisions, discussed each other’s pro- 
blems, and while on the ground, planned mis- 
sions to be executed the following day. It was 
not uncommon that some of the aircraft at- 
tacking these targets worked out the previous 
day carried ground commanders and staff 
officers. Upon completion of the mission, 
quite often the pilots would accompany the 
ground officers back to the scene of the attack 
and a critique would be held at the target 
location. 

The effectiveness of the part played by 
aerial attack can best be evidenced by the 
quotations of various division and corps com- 
manders: 

“Regimental commander,—Infantry, stated 
that the intensive bombing and strafing of 
this route has made it possible to advance 
virtually unopposed. Terrain was such that 
the whole operation was cross-country and 
without artillery support. Our forces suffered 
only one KIA [killed in action], while killing 
over 400 Japs in the eleven days of the opera- 
tion. He estimated that 1,000 Japs were killed 
from air attacks, evidence of the largest 
bivouac areas yet encountered in Luzon were 
totally demolished.” 

“Air support played an important part in 
our Luzon campaign. The success of the first 
few strikes overcame our natural reluctance 
to employ an unfamiliar weapon. Our com- 
manders now rely upon the air as a powerful 
supporting arm. We have used air support 
to harass and demoralize the enemy as well 
as destroy him and his supplies.” 

“On several occasions, notably in the at- 
tacks on Observatory Hill and Camp Henry 
T. Allen on the outskirts of Baguio, heavily 
concentrated bombing and strafing attacks 
followed by artillery enabled the seizure of 
strongly-held positions with a minimum of 
casualties. A number of Japanese were found 
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on Henry T. Allen Hill sitting alongside of 
automatic weapons in serviceable condition, 
so stunned by concussion that not a shot was 
fired against our advancing infantry.” 

“During the Luzon operation, close air sup- 
port proved to be one of the most important 
factors in driving the Jap out of his prepared 
positions. The value of this support became 
increasingly evident as this division advanced 
through the elaborate positions constructed 
in depth by the Japs in the hills east of Mari- 
kina and Montalban.” 

“When our troops watch an air strike, the 
morale effect is excellent. Prisoners of war 
state that the opposite is true on their part.” 

“It has been gratifying to note the vital 
interest taken in ground operations by air 
force representatives in recent operations 
on Luzon.” 


As a result of the liaison between air and 
ground personnel, pilots learned about pro- 
blems of the ground units that they had no 
idea existed. One pilot told me that after com- 
pleting a strike it was a greater source of 
satisfaction to him to see the doughboys wave 
to him as he left the area than it was to parti- 
cipate in the strike itself. Other pilots, after 
visiting the front lines, reported that when 
they were given a mission to perform in the 
area occupied by this particular unit, it was 
no longer just an area pointed out on a map, 
but called for a strike to help that “bald- 
headed son-of-a-gun that I was talking to 
yesterday” to get where he wanted to go. Nor 
were the pilots unappreciative of the danger 
and hardships experienced by the doughboys 
and artillerymen. After being pinned down 
by enemy mortar fire for about thirty minutes 
on one of his visits to the front lines of one 
of the divisions, one pilot made no bones about 
telling everyone within hearing distance of 
his voice that he considered it a lot safer in 
the air. 


During the Luzon campaign, both air and 
ground personnel found that many casualties 
could be prevented and operations could be 
conducted much more efficiently as the result 
of combined air-ground operations, and that 
these results were profitable to both air and 
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ground. More efficiency could be achieved by 
personal contact, and since tasting of the 
success found on Luzon, the Japs had only 
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one thing to look forward to—an efficient 
team that had practiced together and was in 
its final drive to a world championship. 





The Medics on D-Day 


From The Story of the Medical Service—ETO (Orientation Branch, Information 
and Education Division, ETOUSA) as reprinted in The Bulletin of 
the U.S. Army Medical Department October 1945. 


Medics invaded the Normandy peninsula 
alongside the fighting men on 6 June 1944. 
Medics jumped with the paratroopers and 
stormed ashore with the infantry. Wherever 
a fighting man was wounded, an aid man 
soon was at his side, distinguishable only by 
his red cross and lack of weapons. 

Airborne Surgical Team No. 1, Third Sur- 
gical Group, at H-hour minus 3, glided to 
crash landings with the 101st Airborne seven 
miles inland from the French coast. Under 
heavy fire from the outset, the team admin- 
istered twenty-five blood transfusions to crash 
casualties from on-the-spot donors. About one 
hundred casualties were treated before the 
seaborne invasion was launched. Airborne 
surgeons carried 200 pounds of medical equip- 
ment. Enlisted personnel brought additional 
supplies. Emergency treatment completed, 
the surgical team braved enemy fire to haul 
heavy equipment from wrecked gliders. 


Following the troopers, this unit entered 
the Norman village of Hiesville and set up 
a hospital in a chateau. Surgery soon was 
being performed on three operating tables 
improvised from litters placed on boxes. Pa- 
tients were blanketed with parachutes col- 
lected by two of the men. The team sustaine¢ 
only one casualty throughout the entire haz. 
ardous action. 

In achieving success in the first missior 
of its kind, this team established the value 
of similar operations for the future. By min: 
imizing the time lag between injury and sur. 
gery, the loss of life was immeasurably cur- 
tailed. The success, although outstanding, 
was but typical of the work being done by 
similar groups. 

On the beaches, while D-day still was 
being calculated in H-hour plus minutes, six- 
teen teams of the Third Auxiliary Surgical 
Group waded ashore under heavy enemy fire. 
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Sixth Army Group, France and Germany, 1944-45, 
With Special Attention to the Logistical Problem 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL WENDELL E. LITTLE, General Staff Corps 
Chief, Plans and Operations Branch, G-4 Section, 6th Army Group 


Planning for the Assault on Southern France 
ECISIONS reached at the Teheran Con- 
ference in 1943 provided for the opening 

of the second front with a two-pronged as- 

sault on Fortress Europa during the spring 
or summer of 1944. The main assault in 
northern France, known as OVERLORD, was 
assigned to General Eisenhower as Supreme 

Commander of the United Nations forces in 

Europe. The southern France operation 

known as ANVIL and later as DRAGOON, was 

given to the Mediterranean Theater. The 
primary responsibility for the southern 

France operation, for which the first plans 

were drafted in Algiers during December 

1943, was assumed by the U.S. officers in the 

Mediterranean Theater. Some of these offi- 

cers later were selected for key positions in 

Headquarters 6th Army Group. 

The original Allied strategic plan for the 
landing in southern France was designed to 
accomplish the maximum diversion of enemy 
troops from the OVERLORD forces being landed 
in northern France. For this reason, the selec- 
tion of the time, scale, and place of the 
DRAGOON assault was closely coordinated with 
Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary 
Forces (SHAEF). The delay in launching 
the assault on southern France, necessitated 
by the continued priority of the battle in 
Italy, prevented the DRAGOON operation from 
fulfilling its original diversionary mission, 
but the large bodies of enemy troops des- 
troyed after the landing and the rapid ad- 
vance up the Valence and Rhone Valleys em- 
phasized the tactical and strategic sound- 
ness of the operation. 

In addition to the planned tactical diversion 
of enemy forces, logistical factors argued 
itrongly in favor of the southern France op- 
eration. There were more trained and 
equipped divisions in the United States than 
could be landed and supported through the 
northern French ports. Many of these troops 
could fight the Germans by using a com- 
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pletely separate line of communication 
through the southern French ports. To or- 
ganize and direct the tactical operations of 
the southern group of armies and to super- 
vise initially the operation of the southern 
line of communications was the purpose for 
which Headquarters 6th Army Group was 
activated. 


The Functions of an Army Group 


In formulating ideas for the organization 
and functions of an army group headquarters, 
General Jacob L. Devers and his staff drew 
upon their experience with and knowledge of 
three army groups that had operated in the 
Mediterranean Theater where General Devers 
had been the Commanding General of Na- 
TOUSA [North African Theater of Operations, 
United States Army]. These were the 18th 
and 15th Army Groups and the Allied Arm- 
ies in Italy (AAI) which had fought the 
Germans in Tunisia, Sicily, and Italy under 
the command of Field Marshals (then Gen- 
erals) Montgomery and Alexander. Valuable 
ideas on proper organization and operation 
of an army group were obtained from 12th 
Army Group which was already operating in 
France. Search of the Field Service Regula- 
tions and other War Department publications 
failed to reveal any more detailed statement 
of the functions and method of operation of 
an army group beyond the rather general 
description in paragraphs 123-129 of FM 
100-15, Field Service Regulations. 


From these sources, there developed a gen- 
eral outline of 6th Army Group’s functions. 
It was a tactical unit responsible for the 
interpretation and implementation of stra- 
tegic directives received from the Theater 
Commander. Being tactical, the army group 
was, in theory, not concerned with supply or 
administrative functions except on matters 
of policy and the allocation of supplies and 
equipment, in short supply which would ef- 
fect its operational role. 
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Sixth Army Group assumed command of 
the DRAGOON forces on 15 September 1944. 


At that time the forces consisted of the 
Seventh U.S. Army and the First French 
Army commanded by Lieutenant General 
Alexander M. Patch and General Jean de 
Lattre de Tassigny, respectively. These 
troops were disposed along the Franco- 
Italian border and on the main front be- 
tween the Swiss border and Dijon, France. 
The initial contact had just been made near 
Chaumont, France, between the OVERLORD 
forces from northern France and_ the 
DRAGOON forces from southern France. Both 
armies continued the advance to the north 
until late October when the front was sta- 
bilized along the western edge of the Vosges 
Mountains. 


Outline of Activities of the 6th Army 
Group Forces 

During September and October, the great 
port of Marseille and other southern French 
ports, as well as the main rail lines connect- 
ing the Mediterranean with the forward com- 
bat areas, had been rehabilitated, so that by 
early November ample facilities were avail- 
able for the supply and evacuation of the 
armies. On 13 November the 6th Army 
Group launched an offensive that resulted in 
breaching the Saverne Gap and the captur- 
ing of Strasbourg by the Seventh U.S. Army, 
and the breaching of the Belfort Gap and 
capture of Mulhouse by First French Army. 
After breaching the Saverne Gap and being 
the first Allied army to reach the Rhine 
River, the Seventh U.S. Army turned north 
in the Alsace Plain and by mid-December 
had fought its way almost through the Sieg- 
fried Line positions in the Hardt Mountains. 

As a result of the German Ardennes of- 
fensive, which commenced on 16 December 
1944, Supreme Headquarters issued orders 
for the 6th Army Group to cease offensive 
operations and sideslip to the left, to take 
over a corps sector from the Third U.S. 
Army which was moving north to help stop 
von Rundstedt. Initially, Third Army con- 
tinued the responsibility for supply and 
evacuation of all troops in the transferred 
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corps sector until Seventh Army could take 
over existing Third Army installations, 
Since Third Army had already located part 
of its stock of critical items in this area, ar- 
rangements were made for the continued use 
of specified dumps in that area by the Third 
Army. 

Having been stopped in the Ardennes, von 
tundstedt took advantage of the thinly held 
Seventh Army sector and hurled a second 
strong offensive through the Hardt Mountains 
in early January. As a result, the Seventh 
Army withdrew from the Siegfried and 
Maginot Lines to prepared positions along the 
Moder River on the Alsace Plain. From 
these positions the enemy’s strong and de- 
termined efforts to recapture Strasbourg 
were thwarted. The defensive role of the 
armies during late December, January, and 
February required large amounts of de- 
fensive supplies such as mines, sand bags, 
and barbed wire. For the first and only time, 
defensive materials became critical items so 
that it was necessary for the army group to 
allocate these items on the basis of the tacti- 
cal urgency. 

The details of the successive defensive po- 
sitions which were to be held by the 6th 
Army Group forces were published by the 
Army Group Headquarters in December 
1944. These orders provided that the forward 
movement of supplies would be limited to the 
absolute minimum and army reserves east of 
the main defensive positions were limited to 
not in excess of one day of supply. This 
required the retrograde movement and relo- 
cation of the main army supply depots and 
other installations west of the Vosges Moun- 
tains. All bridges, supply dumps, equip- 
ment, and installations (both Allied and 
enemy) forward of the main defensive po- 
sitions were prepared for destruction and 
armies were instructed to insure complete 
destruction of all supplies and equipment 
that could not be removed if threatened with 
capture by the enemy. Fortunately, it was 
necessary to destroy only small amounts of 
our own equipment, principally damaged but 
repairable tanks and vehicles that could not 
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Figure 1.—Sketch map showing location of place mentioned in the text. 


he evacuated before the withdrawal to the 
Moder River line. 

Having stopped the German offensive in 
the Hardt Mountains, the 6th Army Group 
turned its attention to clearing the German 
19th Army from the Colmar area where 
strong defensive positions had been de- 
veloped between the Rhine River and the 
Vosges Mountains north of Mulhouse in the 
upper Alsace Plain. In order to clear the 
Colmar pocket, which was entirely within the 
zone of the First French Army, the XXI 
U.S. Corps, consisting of the 3d, 28th, and 
75th U.S. Infantry Divisions and the 12th 
U.S. Armored Division, was _ transferred 
from the Seventh U.S. Army to the opera- 


tional control of the First French Army, but 
the responsibility for the supply and evacua- 
tion remained with the Seventh U.S. Army. 
The French Army had not sufficient service 
troops to handle an additional corps of four 
divisions, and the rail tonnage and supply 
levels had been allocated and built up be- 
tween the Seventh U.S. Army and the First 
French Army on the basis of the supply of 
all American troops through Seventh Army 
channels. The Colmar pocket was cleared in 
early February 1945 when remnants of the 
German 19th Army fell back to the east bank 
of the Rhine. 

From December to 15 March no major ad- 
vance was made on the main front of the 
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6th Army Group, except for the Colmar op- 
eration. During this period, special attention 
was given to the organization of two sep- 
arate commands which were to perform im- 
portant missions on widely separated fronts 
in France. These were the Army Detach- 
ment of the Alps which guarded the Italian 
border from the Mediterranean Sea to the 
Swiss border and the Army Detachment of 
the Atlantic which destroyed the German 
forces along the Gironde Estuary and opened 
the large port of Bordeaux in western France. 


On 15 March the Seventh U.S. Army, as- 
sisted by a French task force on its right 
flank, launched a major offensive to breach 
the Siegfried Line and clear the Germans 
from the Saar. Aided by the rapid advance 
of the Third Army, who were driving south 
from their bridgeheads over the Moselle, 
the Siegfried Line was breached and all or- 
ganized resistance west of the Rhine ended 
by 25 March 1945. That night, Seventh Army 
established a bridgehead across the Rhine 
and pushed forward along the right flank 
of the Third Army, reaching the Main River 
on 27 March and capturing Niirnberg on 18 
April 1945. 

The First French Army made an assault 
crossing of the Rhine in the vicinity of 
Speyer on 31 March and turned south to cap- 
ture Karlsruhe and Stuttgart and complete 
the destruction of the German 19th Army in 
the Black Forest. Having taken these ob- 
jectives, both Armies regrouped on the run 
and continued the destruction of the shat- 
tered German forces, with the Seventh Army 
capturing Ulm on 24 April and Munich on 1 
May, and on 4 May 1945 it established con- 
tact in the Brenner Pass with the Fifth U.S. 
Army advancing north from Italy. Contact 
with the Fifth U.S. Army represented a re- 
union for the 3d, 36th, and 45th U.S. Di- 
visions who had left the Fifth U.S. Army in 
August 1944 and sailed from Italy to make 


the assault on southern France. These vet- 


eran troops fought with the Seventh U.S. 
Army all the way across France, crossed the 
Rhine River north of Mannheim, and turned 
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south to form the upper jaw of the pincer 
movement that finally destroyed the enemy 
forces in the German “National Redoubt” 
area. On 5 May, General Shultz, commanding 
German Army Group G, surrendered uncon- 
ditionally to General Devers effective at 
1200B hours on 6 May 1945. Two days later, 
Grand Admiral Dénitz surrendered all Ger- 
man land, sea and air forces effective at 
0001 hours, 9 May 1945. 


Organization of Logistical Support for 

the 6th Army Group. 

During the initial stages of operation 
DRAGOON, the Seventh U.S. Army was re- 
sponsible for unloading the supplies from the 
boats and transporting them forward to the 
combat troops. After the enemy had been 
cleared from southern France, the responsi- 
bility for the supply and evacuation of the 
DRAGOON forces was assumed by Communica- 
tions Zone, NATOUSA, which established an 
advance headquarters at Lyon, France, to 
supervise the Base Section (DELTA BASE) 
and the Advance Section (CONAD) of the 
Southern Line of Communications. Opera- 
tional control of the DRAGOON forces of the 
6th Army Group was transferred from Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Mediterranean 
Theater (General Sir H. Maitland Wilson), 
to Supreme Headquarters Allied Expedition- 
ary Force (General Eisenhower) on 15 Sep- 
tember 1944. The responsibility for the logis- 
tical support of the DRAGOON forces remained 
with Communications Zone, NATOUSA, 
until 1 November 1944 when ETOUSA 
[European Theater of Operations, United 
States Army] assumed this responsibility. 
The Advance Headquarters, Communications 
Zone, NATOUSA, was renamed Southern 
Line of Communications (SOLOC), and was 
made responsible to ETOUSA for the ad- 
ministrative support of the 6th Army Group 
and attached air forces. 

As the forces of 12th Army Group (OVER- 
LORD) and the forces of 6th Army Group 
(DRAGOON) reached the German frontier, the 
lines of communication from the northern 
and southern French ports reached the point 
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The primary 


function of G-4 at Army 
Group Headquarters was the development of 
logistical plans and advice to the Army Group 
Commander on the administrative aspects of 
his tactical decisions. The organization es- 
tablished for this purpose is shown by the 
chart, Figure 3. It was the Army Group 
Commander’s policy that the headquarters 


ORGANIZATION OF G-4 SECTION, 6th ARMY GROUP. FEBRUARY 1945 
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in the Army Group G-4 Section than would 
have been necessary had all forces been of 
the same nationality.’ In accordance with the 
Anfa agreement, the United States undertook 
to equip and supply during combat against 
Germany an agreed list of French troops 
known as Rearmament Program Units. The 
seale of supply of authorized French troops 
was essentially that of corres- 
ponding U.S. type units. Sup- 
plies which were available lo- 
cally and items peculiar to the 
French diet, such as brandy, 
wine, and olive oil, were not 
furnished from U.S. sources. 
There were other basic differ- 
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ences in concept of supply pro- 
cedure, but these were resolved 
by extensive liaison between the 





French forces and the army 
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group and by mutual effort to 
understand common problems. 
b. The exploitation of the 





initial assault in both north- 
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staff be as small as possible and that admin- 
istrative details be held to the minimum. As 
part of a conscientious effort to follow this 
policy, five Special Staff Sections were incor- 
porated into the G-4 Section. These con- 
sisted of from two to four officers of each 
service who acted as Technical Advisers on 
special problems that arose. After several 
months’ experience, the Ordnance and Medi- 
cal Sections were established as separate 
sections similar to Signal and Engineer. 


Some G-4 Problems, 6th Army Group 

1. Logistical Support of French Forces. 

a. One of the armies and two other major 
commands of the 6th Army Group were com- 
posed of French troops. The many compli- 
cated problems inherent in the logistical sup- 
port of the armed forces of one nationality 
from the resources and supply system of an- 
other required greater administrative detail 


ern and southern France was 
greatly assisted by the French 
Forces of the Interior (FFI) 
and other resistance forces. 
Many of these troops desired to continue the 
fight against Germany, but unfortunately 
they were not equipped adequately for vigor- 
ous military operations, nor was any pro- 
cedure or system established to meet their 
daily supply requirements. The presence in 
the forward combat area of a considerable 
number of French troops for whom no 
logistical support was available created a 
difficult G-4 problem, since supplies and 
equipment could be provided from’ U.S. 
sources for the Rearmament Program Units 
only. By a combination of U.S. rations pro- 
vided on the authorized troop basis and lo- 
cal food products, the French Commands of 
the 6th Army Group managed to keep their 
troops adequately fed. Less success was at- 


‘For a statement on the G-4 problems that may 


arise incident to the supply and evacuation of more 
than one nationality, see ‘‘Functions and Operations of 
G-4 Division, North African Theater of Operations,” 
MILITARY REVIEW February 1945, Vol. XXIV, No. 11. 
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tained in the provision of adequate clothing 
and equipment for the Non-Rearmament Pro- 
gram Units. Limited amounts of supplies 
and equipment were made available from 
British Home Guard stocks, but these did 
not arrive in the army area until the worst 
part of the winter of 1944-45 had passed. 

2. Logistical Planning. 

a. One of the major responsibilities of 
an Army Group Headquarters is the plan- 
ning of future tactical cperations. This is 
especially important for the G-4 Section be- 
cause communication facilities must be built 
or repaired and supply dumps must be es- 
tablished well in advance of actual tactical 
operations. A Joint Planning Staff at 6th 
Army Group consisting of representatives of 
each of the General Staff Sections and the 
air adviser to the Army Group Commander 
was charged with developing tactical plans 
including a proper analysis of logistical 
factors to cover possible contingencies that 
might face the Army Group Commander and 
to outline on a planning basis the possible 
courses of action that might be taken. 

b. As a corollary of the work of the Joint 
Planning Staff, the G-4 Section produced 
from time to time a document entitled, “G-4 
Estimate of the Situation.” This was not 
issued at periodic intervals, but was pre- 
pared in advance of each major phase of 
operations in order that the Army Group 
Commander, his staff, and other appropriate 
agencies might have current advice and in- 
formation on the status of logistical support 
of 6th Army Group forces. The “G-4 Esti- 
mate of the Situation” contained a _ state- 
ment of the current tactical situation and 
mission of our forces, probable axis of ad- 
vance, an estimate of the amounts and special 
types of supplies and materials that might 
be required, a statement of the extent of 
availability of logistical support, and a con- 
tlusion of the extent to which the proposed 
tperations could be supported. 

3. Evacuation of Casualties. 

a. The Army Group prescribed only gen- 
eral policies of evacuation of the sick and 
wounded from the armies and major com- 


asitaad 


mands. The armies normally made local ar- 
rangements with the communications zone 
or the air force agencies for rail or air 
evacuation of casualties. For American 
troops sufficient general hospitals were es- 
tablished in the communications zone. While 
the First French Army had the necessary 
medical and hospital facilities normally at- 
tached to an army, it was dependent on the 
hospital facilities under the control of the 
French Military Regions for its long-term 
cases. Approximately 125,000 American and 
67,000 French patients were evacuated from 
the army zones during the period of active 
military operations cf the 6th Army Group. 

4. Allocation of Supplies and Equipment. 

a. The principal critical supplies and 
equipment allocated by 6th Army Group were 
artillery ammunition, Class IV Engineer and 
Signal supplies, cold-climate clothing and 
equipment, and major ordnance items and as- 
semblies (including vehicles guns). 
Other routine supplies were furnished 
through normal supply channels direct to 
the armies and other major commands with- 
out reference to the army group, although 
the allocations of daily rail tonnage and 
transfer of truck companies, which were 
closely controlled by the army group, had a 
material effect on the rate of supply of 
routine items. Allocations of artillery am- 
munition which was in critical short supply 
were made (by number of rounds) every ten 
days based on the tactical situation and mis- 
sion of each army or force. Based on the 
experience of the previous winter in Italy, 
6th Army Group made advance plans that 
resulted in its forces having limited amounts 
of special cold-climate clothing for the ex- 
treme damp, cold weather encountered in the 
Vosges Mountains. These items were al- 
located on the basis of the location of the 
troops and tactical missions of the forces. 
Class IV supplies, major ordnance items, and 
assemblies were allocated among the armies 
and other major commands on the basis of 
availability, reported combat losses, and the 
relative importance and requirements of the 
assigned mission of the forces. 


and 
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b. In order to evaluate the effectiveness 
of its forces, it was necessary for the army 
group to maintain current information on 
supply status, not only of the combat forces, 
but the over-all theater supply position as 
well. Each army or other major command 
submitted daily supply status and weekly 
G-4 periodic reports after consolidation 
at the army group were forwarded to 
SHAEF for information of that headquar- 
ters. Copies of these reports were also fur- 
nished to the communications zone in ex- 
change for copies of reports from the com- 
munications zone showing the over-all theater 
status of supplies. In this manner, the army 
group was able to correlate the require- 
ments of the combat forces with the sup- 
plies and equipment that were available in 
the theater and make allocations of critical 
supplies on the basis of tactical requirements. 

5. Transportation Combat 
Operations. 


Support of 


a. In the same manner that the army 
group exercised indirect control of logistical 
resources by priority allocations, the army 
group influenced the rehabilitation and op- 
eration of transportation facilities by fixing 
priorities for rehabilitation of the main rail 
routes and by supervision of the allocation of 
daily rail tonnage deliveries to the armies 
and other major commands. There were many 
transportation problems, especially in con- 
nection with railway operations, with which 
the army group was vitally concerned but 
over which no direct supervisory control was 
exercised. The shortage of motive power, 
rail cars, repair facilities, and railway op- 
erating personnel were the primary concern 
of the communications zone. 


b. As the enemy retreated through France 
and Germany, he attempted to destroy the 
transportation facilities along the main 
routes. The main transportation lines nor- 
mally followed natural corridors which did 
not, especially after the front reached the 
Vosges Mountains, correspond to the axis of 
advance of a single army. Furthermore, 


major changes in the tactical mission of 
army or army group required guidance and 
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direction from the army group level to in- 
sure that effort was not wasted in recon- 
struction of unimportant supply routes. For 
this reason, the army group prescribed 
priorities for rail routes in the forward 
areas which served as a general outline plan 
for rail reconstruction by both the engineer 
resources of the armies and major commands, 
as well as the communications zone engineer 
resources working in the forward areas. 


c. The tonnage that could be transported 
by rail was not always sufficient to meet 
completely the needs of the forces. Although 
the communications zone and military rail- 
way service were responsible for furnishing 
and transporting the supplies and equipment 
to the armies, these agencies looked to the 
army group for a general indication of 
priority for the allocation of available ton- 


nage among the forces. Periodic priority 
of movement (POM) meetings were in- 


itiated by 6th Army Group and attended 
by G-4 representatives from the armies and 
communications zone sections in order to al- 
locate available rail tonnage for the ensuing 
period. In this manner, the weight of the 
available logistical support was balanced in 
accordance with operational priorities and 
broad tactical requirements. This series of 
meetings continued while the army group 
was supported by SOLOC but was discon- 
tinued, as no longer necessary, when the two 
main lines of communications merged and 
Headquarters, SOLOC, was abolished. 


d. Truck transportation always bears the 


brunt of the terrific strain which results: 


from a rapid advance of the armies. The 
ability of the tactical commander to exploit 
his initial breakthrough depends in large 
measure on the skill with which every avail- 
able truck (including Tables of Equipment 
vehicles of all units) is used for the forward 
movement of supplies. After the landing in 
southern France, the enemy was driven north- 
ward over 300 miles before the main rail- 
road up the Rhone Valley was _ restored. 
Every available truck that would operate 
was hauling supplies from the beaches to the 
forward troops. To support the general of- 
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fensive in the spring of 1945, the truck 
transportation plan took every available 
truck from port operation and other rear 
area installations for use in the forward 
movement of essential supplies for support 
of our advancing troops. Without this plan, 
the war in Europe might not have ended in 
May 1945. The function of the army group 
was to assist the armies and communications 
zone in planning their respective require- 
ments for truck transportation and for shift- 
ing the weight of the transportation re- 
sources of the whole theater in accordance 
with tactical and administrative require- 
ments, 

e. The development and use of pipelines 
in this war was most characteristic of 
American technique. Liquid petroleum prod- 
ucts constituting almost one-third the daily 
tonnage requirements of the armies could 
be moved through the pipelines, thereby re- 
leasing to that extent available transporta- 
tion facilities for non-liquid requirements. 
While the army group e-ercised no direct 
control over pipeline construction, the broad 
advance tactical plans developed at the army 
group influenced considerably the actual 
pipeline construction program of the com- 
munications zone. The technique of large- 
scale supply by air was developed in the lat- 
ter stages of the operations in Germany. 
Here again the armies or other forces made 
arrangements direct with their associated 
tactical air forces for resupply by air. In 
case air supply demands were made by sev- 
eral armies or forces under the army group 
which exceeded the air supply capacity, the 
army group fixed priorities which were fol- 
lowed by the air force agencies in supplying 
the air transport demands. 


Summary 

During the nine months when the 6th Army 
Group was responsible for a large sector of 
the Western Front in France and Germany, 
its forces killed or captured just under a 
million German soldiers and officers; its ar- 
mies made two of the longest and fastest ad- 
vances on the Western Front. They raced 
all the way from the beaches of southern 
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France to the Vosges Mountains and then 
breached the heavily defended Belfort and 
Saverne Gaps to reach the Rhine River ahead 
of all other Allied forces. After assault 
crossings of the Rhine River, the main 6th 
Army Group forces drove southeast captur- 
ing Nirnberg and Munich, the Cradle of 
Naziism, and continuing on into Austria, 
reaching the Brenner Pass to participate in 
a reunion with the Fifth Army forces whom 
they had left in Italy nine months previous. 


The logistical problems overcome in sup- 
porting the advance of these major forces 
for more than 900 miles in less than nine 
months were enormous. They were multiplied 
many fold by the cunning and ingenuity of 
the enemy who attempted to destroy all key 
transportation facilities. These logistical 
problems were overcome by teamwork of the 
armies and communications zone sections. 
Routine day-by-day problems were influenced 
only indirectly by the army group. The army 
group’s greatest contribution from the G-4 
standpoint was the guidance furnished the 
armies and the communications zone sections 
for the establishment of the main supply 
routes and installations. The tactical and 
logistical plans of the army group provided 
the communications zone with an outline 
around which detailed plans were developed 
and executed for the logistical support of 
the army group forces. 


Headquarters 6th Army Group, composed 
primarily of U.S. personnel, was in the 
unique position of exercising operational con- 
trol of the First French Army and two 
French Army Detachments. Many of these 
troops landed on the beaches in southern 
France and energetically drove the enemy 
from their homeland. The administrative 
problems incident to operational control and 
logistical support of the French forces were 
involved and complicated, but each Ameri- 
can officer and man in the 6th Army Group 
Headquarters felt amply repaid for his ef- 
forts and reciprocated the feeling expressed 
in a message from the Commanding General 
of the First French Army to the Army Group 
Commander on the occasion of the death of 
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President Roosevelt, 
Lattre said: 

“If today our nation is liberated and our 
divisions tread on German soil, it is because 
you have opened your arms to wounded 


in which General de 
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France, you have given her arms, and above 
all, have liberated her soil. There is at the 
bottom of our hearts too great an affection, 
too deep a sense of gratitude, for your mourn- 
ing not to be ours as well.” 


If Germany Had Won 


From a British source. 


ONE of the German High Command’s most 
secret documents, “The Military Administra- 
tion of England,” recently fell into British 
hands. This twenty-three page document re- 
veals that Hitler planned to complete the 
occupation of England before 9 September 
1940, some fourteen weeks after Dunkirk. 
Great Britain was to be transformed into 
Germany’s main war workshop, turning out 
weapons for “The Battle of Russia,” and to 
prevent sabotage Field Marshal von Brau- 
chitsch, then Commander in Chief of all Ger- 
man forces, ordered that the entire male 
population of Britain between the ages of 
seventeen and forty-five should be deported 
to the continent and interned as soon as 
possible after the defeat. This blueprint for 
Britain was mapped out a year before Hit- 
ler’s legions invaded’ Russia, by the staff of 
German Administration experts, working un- 
der the direct guidance of von Brauchitsch 
and General Halder, Chief of Staff of the 
German High Command. Only 195 copies 
were printed and seventy-eight of them were 
distributed among high Nazi authorities and 
Army officers, with the remainder reserved 








for the archives of the High Command. Some 
of the regulations outlined were: 

1. Hostages to be taken as a_ security 
measure. 

2. National laws in force prior to the oc- 
cupation to be maintained only if not con- 
trary to purposes of occupation. 

3. The country’s state of health to be con- 
sidered important only as a safeguard for 
the resources of the country. 

4. A non-fraternization policy for troops 
enforced on a limited scale. 

5. Compulsory acceptance of German state 
banknotes, with a rate of exchange of 9.6 
marks to the pound. 

6. All public utilities, including gas, elec- 
tricity, and railways, as well as objects of 
art, to be under the special protection of 
the Army. 

7. Sabotage to include the concealment of 
harvest products. 

8. Concealment of firearms, including shot- 
guns, punishable by death by guillotine. 


9. Curfew to be imposed from sunset to 
sunrise. 
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T has been said that the importance of 
I engineer support increases with the difli- 
culties of the terrain. Therefore it is quite 
obvious that, the jungle being what it is, 
a continuous obstacle, a great deal of engineer 
support is necessary in any jungle operation 
if we are to take advantage of our modern 
weapons and transport. 


The run-off of surface water in the jungle 
is comparatively slow, due to the absorption 
and protection from erosion in these areas by 
the heavy jungle vegetation. This keeps the 
floor of the jungle continually wet and in 
many places swampy. The ground forms in 
the jungle are so covered by this vegetation 
that the choosing of the routes for supply 
roads is very difficult either by ground or 
aerial reconnaissance. In order to get the 
most accurate picture of this jungle terrain, 
particularly the drainage system, vigorous 
engineer reconnaissance is of most impor- 
tance. Engineers should be included in all 
patrols to secure engineer information early. 


In addition to getting information regard- 
ing routes for roads, engineers must have a 
thorough knowledge of the construction ma- 
terials that are to be found in the jungle. 
These include timber, rock, coral, vines, etc. 
that may be used in engineer work. These 
should be of usable quality, as some jungle 
woods are pithy and lack structural strength 
while others are so hard they resist the cut- 
ting powers of our tools. They also should 
be located close enough to the work site to 
avoid the cutting of long access roads for the 
hauling to point of usage. There will be so 
much clearing work to be done that obviously 
the engineers cannot take care of it all. 
Other units are equipped with pioneer tools, 
and should do most of the cutting of minor 
trails so that the engineers can be used on 
the engineer tasks important to the unit as 
a whole. 


All of our jungle operations have definitely 
shown that the jungle makes it very difficult 
to maintain centralized control in large units. 
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Engineers in the Jungle 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL ARTHUR F. MUSGRAVE, Corps of Engineers 
Instructor, Command and General Staff School 


As a result, control is often decentralized 
down to smaller units, with the result that a 
division operation is often the combination of 
combat team operations, sometimes widely 
separated. 

With the above in mind, how shall our 
division engineers be employed? Shall they 
be attached to the various combat teams or 
should they be left under direct control of the 
Division Engineer? 

If combat teams have widely separated 
missions, it will be necessary that ample en- 
gineer support be attached down to the com- 
bat teams. But if there is any semblance of 
centralized control, reports from various 
jungle operations indicate that it is better to 
retain the control of all units of the division 
engineer battalion under the Division En- 
giineer. 

This latter method lends itself to economy 
and flexibility in the application of engineer 
support. 

The amount of engineer support required 
is a varying quantity and varies between wide 
limits depending on the situation. With this in 
mind, the Division Engineer can concentrate 
the engineer effort, especially the use of en- 
gineer equipment, at the point where it is 
most needed, or on priority jobs, thus pre- 
venting engineer strength from being dissi- 
pated to unimportant work or to tasks that 
could just as well be performed by other 
troops. 

Each situation will indicate which method 
of employment offers the best chance of suc- 
cess. It is possible that the whole problem re- 
volves around the proper employment of en- 
gineers by combat team commanders. 

As indicated above, the construction of 
roads and trails will be the Number 1 pri- 
ority job for engineers in the jungle. Native 
roads and trails will be used and improved 
by widening and draining where possible. 
Drainage is of first importance, for a poorly 
drained road will become a quagmire in no 
time in handling heavy military traffic. Many 
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times it is physically easier to build an en- 
tirely new road than to try to keep a poorly 
drained trail in proper repair. 


In planning a road, careful consideration 
must be given its use, amount and kind of 
traffic it is to carry, probable length of time 
it will be in service, season of the year, and 
method of maintenance. It does not pay to 
construct a narrow road any place where it 
will have extensive use, as it is very difficult 
to keep such roads in repair and maintain 
traffic flow at the same time. 

Experience has shown that roads used for 
heavy traffic should be thirty to thirty-five 
feet wide plus shoulders, and should be cleared 
of trees and underbrush from eighty to 120 
feet so the road surface will dry out. 

As signal lines are usually laid along roads 
and trails, close coordination is necessary 
between the unit engineer and the signal 
officer to see that the wires do not interfere 
with the construction and maintenance of 
the road on the one hand and that the wires 
are not broken by the engineers in the per- 
formance of their work on the other. 

Bridging is another job that will tax the 
ingenuity of engineers in the jungle. Due to 
the difficulty of bringing in prefabricated 
bridges on such operations, maximum use will 
be made of native materials and labor. In 
choosing bridge sites, careful consideration 
must be given to the effects of flash floods. 
This will require careful examination of ad- 
joining terrain for indications of heights of 
previous floods. All bridges and approaches 
must be built high enough to withstand such 
floods if they are to remain in service. 

The clearing of areas for supply dumps is 
another job that will fall to the engineers. 
This work is similar to the construction of 
roads, in that it involves clearing of the un- 
derbrush and providing drainage and hard- 
standings. The larger trees will be left stand- 
ing to provide natural camouflage for the 
dumps. 
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The engineers will also be working very 
closely with the Medical Department in con- 
nection with malaria control. This work will 
consist of the draining, filling, or spraying 
of stagnant pools. Heavy engineer equipment 
has proved very valuable in this. 

Engineers will also assist the infantry by 
demolition of enemy pillboxes, bunkers, and 
other obstacles, and in the placing and re- 
moval of mines and booby traps. 

As a rule, water is plentiful in the jungle 
and presents no technical problem. However, 
ample security must be provided water points 
to protect attendants against enemy infiltra- 
tion and snipers. 

The object of a great many jungle opera- 
tions is to secure sites for airdromes or land- 
ing strips. The same basic factors apply in 
their construction as in road construction; 
namely, drainage and materials for aggre- 
gates and surfacing. Due to the large quanti- 
ties of gasoline required for operating air 
fields, consideration should be given the con- 
struction of pipe lines, for one six-inch pipe 
line will carry the same amount of gasoline 
as four hundred trucks. 

As engineer equipment receives very severe 
treatment in the jungle, its maintenance or 
replacement should receive due consideration 
before and during a jungle operation. Only 
equipment in first-class operating condition 
should be taken into the jungle, and each 
using unit should carry in a thirty-day parts 
supply for its equipment. This will save much 
deadlining of equipment and consequent hold- 
ing up of important jobs. 

In all jungle operations there will be much 
engineer work, and the success or failure of 
the operation may well depend on the ade- 
quateness and timeliness of this engineer sup- 
port. Much dependence will be placed on 
improvisation and use of native materials, 
but if heavy engineer equipment can be 
brought in, it will be worth its weight in gold 
in the saving of construction time and in the 
durability of all engineer work. 
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Cruisers and Their Employment 


CAPTAIN MILES R. BROWNING, United States Navy 
Instructor, Command and General Staff School 


N the catalogue of modern men-of-war, 

the cruiser class exhibits a greater variety 
of forms than any other type. Each of the 
terms “battleship,” “carrier,” “destroyer,” 
and “submarine” has always evoked a mental 
picture of a distinctive vessel whose main 
features were clear-cut and generally much 
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others carry only the lightest kind of splin- 
ter shielding. 

The analogy is frequently drawn between 
the types of war craft which make up a bal- 
anced fighting fleet on the one hand and the 
types of weight divisions of the fighters who 
comprise a boxing stable on the other. It is 








USS “Baltimore.” (Official U.S. Navy photo.) 


the same the world over. This has not been 
the case with the cruiser. Her size and dis- 
placement have varied all the way from those 
of a slightly overgrown destroyer to nearly 
those of a battleship. Her main gun battery, 
in like manner, has been made up of anywhere 
from four-inch to fifteen-inch rifles. In every 
major fleet in the world today, there are still 
some cruisers which do, and others which do 
rot, carry torpedoes as a part of their offen- 
sive armament. In some fleets, many small 
cruisers are primarily mine-layers. In the 
matter of armor, the ships are equally diver- 
gent; some being heavily protected while 


an appropriate comparison, particularly with 
regard to the three purely surface types of 
men-of-war—battleship, cruiser, and destroy- 
er. In the fleet combat team, battleships play 
the role of the heavyweights, the destroyers 
are the lightweights, and the cruisers consti- 
tute the welterweight, middleweight, and 
lightheavyweight divisions. All cruisers pack 
a relatively heavy punch, i.e., the ratio of 
their fire power to their displacement is high. 
All cruisers are relatively vulnerable to dam- 
age because of their light construction and 
lack of heavy protective armor. These are 
categorical statements of a broad nature. 
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They apply to the characteristics of cruisers 
as a class in comparison to battleships as a 
class. Since the cruiser is generally considered 
as a “major” ship type along with the battle- 
ship and carrier, and, further, since the car- 
rier is not a “gun-action” type, the battle- 
ship provides the only basis for profitable 
comparison. 

The evolution of the cruiser type may be 
said to have commenced with the appearance 
of the first corsairs to harry waterborne 
commerce in the earliest days of sailing ships. 
These predatory craft developed rapidly and 
inevitably along lines which enabled them to 
overhaul and capture the slower and more 
clumsy merchantmen of their day. Speed and 
ease of handling were thus prime requisites 
of the corsair vessels from the outset. As 
the ocean routes expanded and the ship traffic 
carrying back to mother countries the enor- 
mous riches of newly-opened lands increased 
in volume, it became increasingly necessary 
for the raiders to be able to take and keep 
the sea for long periods of time. Endurance 
and cruising range thus took their high place 
in the list of their essential characteristics. 
As time went on, the mounting depredations 
of the corsairs compelled the maritime na- 
tions to arm many of their cargo carriers and, 
finally, to engage in extensive escort of their 
merchantmen by men-of-war. This, in turn, 
compelled the corsairs to increase the size and 
fire power of their ships correspondingly, or 
to forego the most lucrative fields for their 
piracy. As a result of these developments, 
the principle became firmly established of 
arming commerce raiders with the absolute 
maximum in gun power which they could 
carry effectively. 

These prime essentials of speed, agility, 
endurance, and great fire power were thus 
clearly delineated by the activities of the early 
sea pirates. Efforts to counter them naturally 
resulted in the development of special armed 
ships which possessed even greater speed and 
maneuverability, longer radius of action, and 
more gun power. It may be fairly said that 
the first sustained competitive naval race 
sprang up between the corsairs and the na- 
tions upon whose commerce they preyed. 
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While the corsairs were eventually exter- 
minated by international policing, their tac- 
tics were not. These latter continued to fea- 
ture the strife between maritime nations. All 
navies, up to the close of the days of sail, less 
than a century ago, in addition to the enor- 
mous and unwieldy “ships-of-the-line”’ which 
comprised their battle fleet, manned and oper- 
ated large numbers of brigs, sloops-of-war, 
and armed schooners whose paramount mis- 
sion was commerce raiding. These, in their 
turn, brought on more powerful and faster 
vessels to overhaul and destroy them. In this 
manner, the frigate took her place as a true 
naval type in the days of sail. The frigate 
was, in the truest sense, the prototype of the 
modern cruiser. 

With the advent of steam, followed almost 
immediately by high-velocity rifled naval 
guns, and steel side-armor, naval design en- 
tered upon a confused development phase. In 
general terms, the sloops, brigs, and schoon- 
ers of the canvas era were replaced by gun- 
boats, the frigates by cruisers, and the ships- 
of-the-line by battleships. In the latter case, 
the line of demarcation between the types 
continued to be clearly drawn; the battleships 
were always the ocean-going ships which were 
armed with the heaviest guns and equipped 
with the heaviest armor. The question of what 
constituted a cruiser was not so clear. The 
line between the cruiser and the gunboat was 
finally drawn more on the basis of sea- 
worthiness than on any other, and the cruiser 
type emerged as practically any deep-sea man- 
of-war which was not a battleship, while the 
gunboat comprised all shallow-draft inshore 
vessels except monitors. Cruisers continued 
to stress superior speed; but the enormous 
hull space required for the boilers and ma- 
chinery to achieve it frequently resulted in 
the construction of cruisers whose length and 
displacement exceeded those of contemporary 
battleships. During the same period, increased 
range, accuracy, and destructive power of 
rifled guns made some measure of armor pro- 
tection indispensable in cruisers. Thus, to the 
four original prime characteristics of the 
type, i.e., speed, maneuverability, endurance, 
and firepower, there was now added a fifth— 
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armor protection. But the addition of armor 
increased the displacement sharply and cut 
down on the speed, so that the struggle of 
compromise between the prime characteristics 
of the type became more complicated than 
ever. Many sub-classes of cruisers appeared 
in the major navies: ‘armored cruisers,” 
which approached the battleship in gun power 
and protection and which frequently exceeded 
it in size; smaller “protected cruisers,” in 


USS “Montpelier.” 


which some additional speed was secured by 
sacrifice of some guns and armor; and “scout” 
or “light cruisers,” in which the highest speed 
possible was obtained at the expense of every- 
thing else. Beyond these highly elastic classi- 
fications, there occurred no real crystalliza- 
tion in the matter of cruiser design until the 
World War I period. 

The years from 1900 to 1914 witnessed a 
feverish naval construction race between the 
wo top naval powers of the world: Britain 
nnd Germany. Significant improvements and 
innovations appeared in quick succession and 
were adopted by all the navies of the world. 
Most important of these developments was 
the radical change in battleship design into 
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49 
the form of the “all-big-gun” ship as exem- 
plified by HMS Dreadnought, completed in 
1906. The change did not mean, as the unin- 
itiated might infer, that all small batteries 
were eliminated on battleships; but it did 
terminate the previous universal practice of 
arming them with heterogeneous main batter- 
ies comprising a number of calibers. This 
“all-big-gun” principle was quickly expanded 
to include cruiser design. Pursuant to it, 





(Official U.S. Navy photo.) 


Britain and Germany brought out the first 
“battle cruisers” in history, and these ships 
dominated the field of cruiser design and con- 
struction from then on until the Washington 
Naval Treaty in 1922. They were very large, 
fast vessels, carrying heavy main batteries 
similar to those in contemporary battleships, 
but they were by no means as well protected 
as were the latter. Their outstanding char- 
acteristics were their great size and speed. 
The British Hood, largest warship in the 
world from 1920 to 1940, epitomized the class. 
Analysis of the Battle of Jutland brought out 
clearly the fact that battle cruisers, if they 
were to be fit to lie in the battle line, must 
have much heavier armor than had been 
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thought. All major powers, and particularly 
the United States, modernized their plans 
accordingly, and commenced construction of 
enormous and heavy vessels as the battle 
cruisers of tomorrow. The Washington Treaty, 
however, put a stop to the development of the 
battle cruiser as a type by adopting a 10,000- 
ton upper limit on cruiser displacement and 
an 8-inch upper limit on cruiser guns. The 
present-day “heavy cruiser” was born almost 
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overnight as a result of these limitations. All 
the powers embarked immediately upon build- 
ing programs of cruisers which were just 
“within the law,” i.e., displaced 10,000 tons 
and carried from eight to ten 8-inch guns in 
their main batteries. For some years, cruiser 
design took on a most unwonted and world- 
wide uniformity with regard to speed, size, 
endurance, and gun power. In the matter of 
armor, however, there was considerable con- 
troversy. Initially, the practice generally was 
to build in only light protection, but as time 
went on the designs tended strongly toward 
smaller hulls in which more and more of the 
available displacement tonnage went into 


(Official U.S. 


armor belts, protective decks, and turrets. 
Meanwhile, development of any cruiser 
types carrying smaller main batteries than 8- 
inch stagnated completely. The underlying 
thesis was, of course, that the lighter bat- 
teries could not match the 8-inch in a gun 
duel and were, in fact, a clear violation of 
the original principle of maximum fire power 
that could be carried. Although this was 
plausible enough, it was based upon the un- 
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sound premise that the 8-inch battery was 
actually “more powerful” than any smaller 
one. The factors of longer range and heavier 
projectile are heavily in favor of the larger 
gun, but, as we shall see in our scrutiny of 
tactics in action, there are many battle condi- 
tions in which a high volume of accurate fire 
at ranges well within the grasp of the 
smaller guns will give decisive advantage 
over the slower 8-inch. These considerations 
led to recognition of the need for cruisers 
armed with more, lighter, and faster-firing 
guns than the &-inch. The 6-inch gun was 
widely adopted as the optimum for the pur- 
pose and the modern “light cruiser” with that 
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size main battery immediately leaped into 
world-wide prominence. A bitter controversy 
raged for a time in the U.S. Navy over the 
question of what proportion of our cruiser 
construction should be devoted to each of the 
two types, and it was not until tonnage limita- 
tions were discarded in 1936 that it quieted 
down. From 1936 on, naval design was not 
shackled by any limitation whatever. In the 
cruiser categories, three important develop- 








USS 


“Dayton” (‘Atlanta” 


ments occurred in a short period. In their or- 
der of interest, these were: first, the increase 
in displacement of the 8-inch cruisers to per- 
mit more protection without paying for it in 
endurance and seaworthiness; second, the 
appearance of the “antiaircraft cruiser” 
typified by the USS Atlanta class; third, the 
design and construction of the “large cruiser,” 
or “super cruiser,” exemplified by the USS 
Guam and Alaska. 

By the addition of some 3,000 tons dis- 
placement, our 8-inch cruisers gained vitally 
needed protection, and, at the same time, 
improved their range, sea-worthiness, and 
ammunition capacity. They retained their 


class). 


standard main batteries of nine 8-inch guns. 
To date, we are the only power whose building 
program has produced the 13,000-ton version 
of the 8-inch cruiser, but comparable British 
and French ships will probably come off the 
ways shortly. 

In the “antiaircraft cruiser” we developed 
a light cruiser of small size, very high speed 
and great agility, and powerful antiaircraft 
battery (sixteen 5-inch guns). They are pri- 
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(Official U.S. Navy photo.) 


marily intended for escort 


and screening 
work. Great Britain, instead of constructing 
a new antiaircraft cruiser design from the 
ground up, converted a number of her smaller 
light cruisers by replacing their old main 


batteries with antiaircraft batteries. Italy 
produced a new class of antiaircraft cruiser 
in the Regolo class. No other powers built 
or converted any of the class. 

In the Guam and Alaska design, we have 
a super cruiser of tremendous size (nearly 
30,000 tons displacement), great speed and 
range, and a main battery of nine 12-inch 
guns. These ships are not “battle cruisers.” 
They are not intended to lie in a battleline; 








they are neither sufficiently heavily gunned 
nor adequately protected for the purpose. But 
they do constitute a ship so fast, powerful, 
and rugged that no existing vessel except a 
modern battleship can face them. To what 
degree the type will become a part of the 
fleet remains to be seen. They are costly ships 


and, with battleship speeds having been 
“upped” to nearly the 30-knot mark in recent 
years, it is questionable whether the design 
can prove its worth. The original program 
which called for six of them has been cut to 
three. In the general category of “super 
cruisers,” Germany produced the so-called 
“pocket battleships” of the Graf Spee class, 
armed with six 11-inch guns in the main bat- 
tery and capable of twenty-eight knots speed. 
They were less than half the displacement of 
the Guam and were, in no sense, of compar- 
able power or performance. Due to their 
11-inch battery, they were more than a match 
for any 8-inch cruiser of the time, however. 
At the time of Pearl Harbor, the Japanese 
were believed to be building a Chichibu class 
of super cruiser armed with 12-inch guns. 
These ships have never appeared and no re- 
liable information on them has been found. 


Now, at the close of World War II, cruiser 
evolution presents a picture of clear crystal- 
lization in the two main classes of the type, 
ie., the “light” (6-inch) and the “heavy” 
(8-inch). In the other two specialized classes 
which have appeared, the “antiaircraft” and 
the “super,” there is uncertainty as to their 
real worth and it is doubtful if their designs 
will be actively prosecuted until that un- 
certainty has been eliminated. 

The 1945 typical heavy cruiser is a vessel 
of about 13,000 tons displacement, speed well 
above thirty knots, highly maneuverable, 
armed with a main battery of nine 8-inch 
guns, and equipped with moderately heavy 
armor. Her 1945 sister in the light cruiser 
class is of about 10,000 tons displacement, 
speed the same as the heavy, highly maneu- 
verable, main battery of twelve 6-inch guns, 
and likewise carrying moderately heavy ar- 
mor. Both the heavy and the light cruisers 
carry four seaplanes and two launching cata- 
pults; both have numerous and powerful anti- 
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aircraft batteries; and both are provided 
with the latest and finest in communication, 
fire control, and electronic equipment. The 
United States is the only power whose fleet 
today possesses these modern ships, but there 
is strong reason to expect that the other 
powers will build ships whose general char- 
acteristics conform quite closely to US. 
practice. 

This modern heavy cruiser is, in the truest 
sense, the apotheosis of the original “corsair” 
concept. With her long cruising range and 
her speed and heavy battery, she is a com- 
merce raider par excellence. For the same 
reasons she is a nearly perfect heavy escort 
for threatened shipping. She is at her best 
in the open sea and not tied to the main 
battle fleet. The light cruiser, on the other 
hand, with her tremendous volume of 6-inch 
fire, finds her stellar role in and with the 
main battle fleet. Every characteristic she 
possesses fits her for the swift and murder- 
ous melee of the flank forces in the fleet 
surface action. In that action, she provides 
the spearhead for massed torpedo attack 
upon the enemy battleline by our flank force 
destroyers. On defense, she forms a strong- 
point in our own flank forces to break up the 
enemy’s torpedo thrusts. Her batteries can 
deliver accurate fire in such volume and 
upon so many different targets simultane- 
ously that she is certain death to destroyers 
which come within range. In night action 
she is similarly formidable and for the same 
reason. Her main battery is effective up to 
approximately fourteen statute miles. Even 
heavy cruisers which come within her ef- 
fective range will be cut to pieces in short 
order. Per ton of displacement, in a surface 
action, the modern 6-inch cruiser is the most 
deadly war vessel afloat. 

In broad outline, then, the heavy cruiser 
finds her most efficient field of employment 
at sea on independent patrol or raiding mis- 
sions, or escorting friendly shipping as a 
countermeasure against hostile raiders. If 
she happens to be with the battle fleet in a 
major surface action, she can and does pro- 
vide valuable service in stations at the ex- 
treme flanks of the disposition, where her 
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very long-range—but relatively deliberate— 
fire can be brought to bear upon the enemy 
fiank forces without her coming within range 
of opposing 6-inch cruisers with their with- 
ering volume of steel. 

The light cruiser, as we have seen, is the 
true welterweight of the fleet. While her 
reach is not so long as that of her bigger- 
gunned associates, it is long enough to en- 
able her to carry out her main jobs with the 


fleet, i.e., to spearhead flank-force attack 
against the enemy battleline and to break up 
like attacks against our own battleline. She 
likes in-fighting and she is sure death in a 
melee. Night action and combat in restricted 
waters where she can close quickly for the 
kill She throws a 
knockout in every punch and she punches 
faster than any other living fighter. 


are favorable to her. 





Signal Corps Radar Set 


From a release by War Department Bureau of Public 
Relations Press Branch. 


A Signal Corps radar set which detects 
enemy planes far beyond the range of human 
vision and follows their course so accurately 
that it can automatically aim an antiaircraft 
gun so the shells will explode within a few 
yards of the enemy craft was recently re- 
vealed by the Signal Corps. 

The SCR-268 radar searches the sky in all 
directions and elevations for aircraft. 

By a special technique invented by Signal 
Corps engineers, known as electronic lobe 
switching, the airplane is actually caught 
between two beams, both horizontally and 
vertically, so that it can be tracked con- 
tinuously without escaping. The tracking 
operators simply watch a pair of echoes, 
seen on the viewing screens of the oscil- 
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loscopes, and keep turning their hand wheels, 
which control the position of the antennas, 
so that the echoes remain of equal height. 
As they do this, signals are sent out auto- 
matically for remote control of a searchlight 
or antiaircraft gun. 

A searchlight controlled by the set will 
point automatically and continuously in the 
direction of the incoming plane at night so 
that it can be kept turned off until the 
proper moment. When the light is turned on, 
it has the airplane immediately, with no need 
for visual aiming. When the SCR-268 is 
connected to a gun director, the guns move 
automatically so that they are pointing in 
such a direction that the trajectory of the 
shell will bring it to burst in the vicinity of 
the plane. 








General Staff Organization and Procedures 






LIEUTENANT COLONEL L. F. DOWNING, Air Corps, and 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL R. E. SINE, Air Corps 
Instructors, Command and General Staff School 


military staff is a group of officers who 
me their commander in carrying out 
his duties. A staff as such has no command 
functions and any authority delegated to it 
is in the name of and remains the full re- 
sponsibility of the commander. 

The staff assists the commander in plan- 
ning, coordination, and execution. It also 
furnishes information, makes studies and 
recommendations, takes care of details, as- 
sists in technical matters, supply, and ad- 
ministration, and in the name of the com- 
mander assists in supervision of the activities 
of the command. 

The typical general staff organization is 
adapted to all ground commands and some 
air and service commands, particularly those 
that are mobile. It is suited especially for 
headquarters which deal particularly with 
other headquarters having general staff type 
organizations. It contains the following staff 
groups: 

1. A personal staff to serve the commander. 

2. A coordinating staff, called the general 
staff, which is divided into four sections to 
agree with the primary command functions 
of personnel, headed by G/A-1*; intelligence, 
headed by G/A-2; operations, headed by 
G/A-3; and logistics, headed by G/A-4. Ad- 
ditional sections may be added as needed for 
such functions as planning for the future, 
civil affairs, ete., as the commander may de- 
sire. Section heads or assistant chiefs of 
staff do not operate or have additional roles 
as unit commanders: A notable exception to 
this rule is the Air Force Service Command 
whose Commanding General may be the A-4 
on the staff of the Air Force Commander. 

8. A specialist or service staff, usually 
called the special staff group. This group is 
divided into sections corresponding to the 
administrative and technical service matters 
“handled by the headquarters. Those activities 


* G-1 in ground and service units; A-1 in air unite. 


are coordinated by the chief of staff. Chiefs 
of these sections may have additional duties 
as commanders of special and other troop 
units. 

The chief of staff, in general, directs and 
coordinates the work of the general and 
special staff groups. He may be assisted by 
a “Secretary to the General Staff,” deputies, 
and sometimes by aides. In addition to giv- 
ing general assistance to the chief of staff, 
these latter may be assigned specific func- 
tions themselves. 

One of the secrets of obtaining superior 
staff action in any headquarters is, of course, 
careful selection of the officers who comprise 
the staff. Some officers will never make 
satisfactory staff officers. They are just not 
cut out for it. If a commander exercises 
care in the original selection of his various 
staff officers, a great deal of trouble will be 
eliminated. 

Each staff officer to effect successfully the 
required coordination should possess, among 
others, the following characteristics and ca- 
pabilities: 

1. Loyalty to his commander is, of course, 
a prime requisite. 

2. The courage of his convictions. It has 
been stated that “the very foundation of the 
usefulness of a staff officer, otherwise quali- 
fied, is his dependability for honest opinions, 
respectfully but firmly presented. Many a 
man in high business or official position has 


* been ruined by the advice of ‘yes men’... 


The highest type of staff officer gives his 
opinion when opportunity calls for it, sus- 
tains it against his chief, if the latter’s dif- 
fers from his own; but when the decision is 
made, loyally accepts it and throws his whole 
soul into carrying it out.” 

8. A sense of responsibility to the sub- 
ordinate commanders and the troops or op- 
erating units. 

4. A thorough technical knowledge of his 
own special field and a comprehensive under- 
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standing of the problems and duties of the 
commander, the other staff officers, and the 
troops. 

5. An ability to work with others. A co- 
operative spirit—a strong sense of team- 
play and willingness to assist others in their 
jobs is essential. 

6. An open and_ receptive 
mind—flexibility—willingness to 
admit mistakes, to rectify them, 
and to accept the advice and as- 
sistance of others. 

7. A pleasing personality in 
which are present: modesty, a 
sense of humor, understanding 
of human nature, and a little 
patience. 

8. Judgment—the ability to 
think aggressively and compre- 
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to be called upon to furnish information, or 
be informed so that they know what is to be 
done and can adjust their work accordingly. 
If one section gets a problem and goes 
ahead on its own by taking action, it may do 
an excellent job but have the value of the 


TYPICAL GENERAL STAFF TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 
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tion, to study it impartially, 
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and then to select the best of 
the possible solutions. 
9. The ability to concentrate 


(Special Statf) 





—to work rapidly and efficiently 
under pressure and stress. 

10. An active and imaginative 
mind capable of planning in ad- 
vance for future operations. 

11. The ability to express his 
ideas either orally or in writ- 
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ing, in clear, concise language, 
avoiding verbose and ambiguous 
expressions. That which is sub- 
ject to misunderstanding can be 
misunderstood. 





Remember, it is much easier 
to select a good officer at the 
start than to replace an unsatis- 
factory one and correct his mis- 


takes. 
There are two basic elements in sound 
staff action: staff coordination and com- 


pleted staff action. 

First, staff coordination. There are few 
problems that come up which are the concern 
of one staff section alone. One section may 
have the primary interest and be the one that 
will take action, but other sections will have 
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work completely destroyed because another 
section, not knowing what has been done, 
takes contradictory action. 

Or another example: a section may go 
ahead and do a job, and later find that if a 
check had first been made with other sections 
and complete information on the matter ob- 
tained, it would have taken entirely different 
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action. 





Coordination with other staff officers 
is essential—that includes coordination up to 
higher echelons, coordination down to lower 


echelons, and coordination with interested 


sections at your own level. 


Armies, corps, and divisions all have both 
general and special staffs. What is the re- 
lationship of a staff officer in the higher head- 
quarters to the corresponding staff officer in 
the lower? A staff officer, as such, has no 
command authority. Any order that he may 
want passed down to the lower echelon must 
go through the command channel. There is 
no command channel from one staff officer 
to his counterpart in the lower headquarters. 
But within limits prescribed by the higher 
commander, there should exist a direct work- 
ing relationship. A very important feature 
of staff organization is this personal relation- 
ship, which cannot be shown on any chart. 
Each successful staff officer soon learns that 
he can accomplish almost as much, possibly 
more, through personal contacts with other 
members of his own staff and with staff mem- 
bers of higher and lower headquarters, as 
through command channels. He does not or- 
der another staff officer to do something, but 
he can leave a suggestion, or he can talk the 
problem through and perhaps get his own 
thinking straight or straighten out the other 
fellow. 

A staff officer from a higher headquarters 
does not tell a commander of a subordinate 
unit what to do, but he can express his ideas 
and possibly indicate what he believes would 
be his own commander’s views. A great deal 
can be and is accomplished in this manner. 

It is equally important for a staff officer 
to perform completed staff action. A good 
staff officer does not go back to his superior 
with a half-finished job. If your commander 
gives you a job to do, he wants results, not. 
a running story of what you are doing on it 
each time you make a move. 

In performing -a completed piece of staff 
work the following steps must be taken: 


1. All the latest information available 


within the time allowed, bearing on the prob- 
lem under consideration, must be secured, as- 
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sembled, and studied. Interested staff officers 
of the same, higher, and lower headquarters 
should be consulted. 


2. A set of recommendations or a general 
plan must be formulated for submission to 
the commander through the chief of staff. 


An outstanding summary of completed 
staff action is contained in this extract of a 
letter from the Provost Marshal General to 
members of his organization: 


“Completed staff work is the study of a 
problem, and presentation of a solution by a 
staff officer, in such form that all that re- 
mains to be done on the part of the com- 
mander is to indicate his approval or modifi- 
cation of the completed action. The words 
‘completed action’ are emphasized because the 
more difficult the problem is, the more the 
tendency is to present the problem to the 
Chief in piecemeal fashion. It is your duty 
as a staff officer to work out the details. You 
should not consult your chief in the de- 
termination of those details, no matter how 
perplexing they may be. You may, and 
should, consult other staff officers. The 
product, whether it involves the pronounce- 
ment of a new policy, or affects an estab- 
lished one, should, when presented to the 
Chief for approval, be worked out in finished 
form. 


“It is your job to advise your Chief what 
he ought to do, not ask him what you ought 
to do. He needs answers, not questions. Your 
job is to study, write, restudy and rewrite 
until you have evolved a single proposed 
action. Your Chief merely approves or dis- 
approves.” 

3. Upon notice of the commander’s de- 
cision, the details of the plan to carry it into 
effect must be worked out. 

4. The decision and plan must be trans- 
lated into an order or directive to be issued 
in the commander’s name. 

5. The order must be transmitted to the 
troops. 

6. Such staff supervision of the execution 
of the order as is necessary to carry out the 
commander’s intentions must be provided. 
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Every successful staff officer surveys his 
problems, presents his recommendations for 
their solution to the commander or the chief 
of staff, establishes cordial relations with his 
counterparts in other commands, and ob- 
serves the execution of his recommendations 
which have become orders or policies by 
means of personal interviews, staff recon- 
naissance, and visits. 

Staff officers must not be deskbound. They 
must get out into the field to discover, 
through personal contact and observations, 
the conditions under which the troops or field 
installations are operating, ascertain their 
capabilities and limitations, and sell them- 
selves to the subordinate commanders. Visits 
must be made to observe and determine 


The Royal Navy’s 


whether or not policies of the commander are 
being carried out. 

In order to perform his job correctly, each 
member of the staff should be generally in- 
formed of what is taking place in the head- 
quarters and the command. The commander 
or the chief of staff generally assembles his 
immediate subordinates daily or periodically 
for conferences. He and the staff can bring 
each other up to date on the current situation, 
settle current questions of operations, and 
may discuss plans for the future. Each staff 
section can give a brief statement of its part 
of the situation. This applies not only to com- 
manders and their principal staff officers, but 
to the chiefs of staff sections and their as- 
sistants. The necessity for such staff con- 
ferences applies especially to fluid situations. 


“Phantom Fleet” 


From The Sphere (Great Britain). 


For nearly two years of the war the Royal 
Navy used a phantom fleet of wooden war- 
ships fitted with dummy guns to hoax enemy 
reconnaissance aircraft and bombers. 

They were merchant ships with elaborate 
superstructure of plywood and _ canvas, 
painted to transform them into replicas of 
R-class battleships and an aircraft-carrier. 
They were used as bait for U-boats, and as 
aerial decoys to draw air attack from the 
base ships at Scapa Flow and in the Firth 
of Forth when the fleet was away, to dilute 
the scale of air attack on the fleet when 
present, and to keep the enemy guessing as to 
the strategic disposition of our capital ships. 

At the outbreak of this war a new force 
of dummy ships, known as “Fleet Tenders” 
for purposes of security, was quickly con- 
structed. Three 7,900-ton merchant ships 
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were used—the S. S. Pakeha and S. S. 
Waimana being turned into the 33,500-ton 
battleships Revenge and Resolution, and the 
S. S. Mamari becoming the 12,000-ton air- 
craft-carrier Hermes. 

They were manned by naval “runner” 
crews and their holds were filled with thou- 
sands of empty barrels to give them greater 
bouyancy in the event of their being hit by 
bombs or torpedoes. Many rumors, which are 
known to have reached the enemy, were 
started by the appearance of one of these 
mystery ships in ports in Scotland and on 
the Tyne. 

By 1941 the dummy warships had served 
their purpose. S. S. Mamari (alias Hermes) 
had been wrecked off the Wash; the other 
two were handed back to their owners and 
are still sailing as merchant ships today. 





Japan’s Initial Plan 


HEN, on 22 June 1941, Germany at- 
W\ tacked Russia, Japan was taken by 
surprise. War had been talked about as 
probable, but at Tokyo it was not believed to 
be imminent. There was something like con- 
sternation in Government circles. It was 
clear that the strategical situation had com- 
pletely changed. A new orientation of poli- 
cies was obviously called for. 

Conversations as to what to do were begun 
within a few days. These led to an Imperial 
Conference, presided over by Emperor Hiro- 
hito, which concluded its study on 1 July. 
The main factors, outside of the war between 
Russia and Germany, were war with China— 
which had been in progress since 19837—and 
the economic pressure of the United States. 

The Chinese war did not bother the Jap- 
anese Army. For two years it had renounced 
efforts to gain more territory. The Army was 
satisfied to hold the key points which con- 
trolled the water routes into the interior of 
China, the main cities on the coast, and the 
territory around Peiping and Tientsin. The 
Army felt certain that these areas were al- 
ready consolidated and could be kept so. 

The Chinese resistance was limited to pas- 
sive activities and occasional minor offensives, 
which ravaged border areas and did more 
damage to the Chinese people, whose crops 
and property were destroyed, than to Japan. 
The United States was supporting the Chi- 
nese by furnishing arms and equipment. Not- 
withstanding this aid the Chinese had never 
been able to stage a major campaign. It did 
not seem probable that they ever would be 
competent to do so. Under these circum- 
stances, the American aid to China had only 
a nuisance value not worth going to war 
about. 


The economic pressure was another matter.. 


The American efforts in this line had started 
slowly in 1939, and since then had been 
gradually extended. In June 1941 the United 
States had closed down on shipments of oil. 
Cotton and iron were no longer obtainable 
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from across the Pacific. There were other 
sources from which necessary materials 
could be obtained. Oil, with many other 
products, was to be had in large and suffi- 
cient quantities in southeast Asia. 

Southeast Asia was controlled by Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, and France, who 
held nearly the entire area in a colonial 
status. The United States had induced the 
British to reduce, or stop, exports to Japan 
from their possessions. They were known to 
be exerting pressure on the Dutch Govern- 
ment-in-Exile to do the same in the Nether- 
lands Indies. The French were none too 
friendly. Japan absolutely had to have oil, 
iron, and other commodities, or else withdraw 
as a first-class power. This meant complete 
evacuation of China. It might well result in 
Japan being unable to earn enough foreign 
exchange to import minimum supplies for a 
bare existence of its people. 

The decision of the Imperial Council was 
announced on 1 July in a radio broadeast by 
Premier Prince Fuminaro Konoye. That 
gentleman was a statesman of moderately 
conservative views, and he approved the 
newly adopted plan. In his prepared speech, 
he stated: “Ways must be found for estab- 
lishing State self-supply and self-sufficiency. 
This is a matter of absolute necessity for our 
country’s existence, and for the existence of 
other nations of east Asia. They are loudly 
crying for the Greater East Asia Co-pros- 
perity Sphere.’ In an age such as this, Japan 
can depend only on her own power, or noth- 
ing.” What he did not state, was what Japan 
proposed to do. He announced only that meas- 
ures had been taken to meet the current situa- 
tion. 

It is now known that Japan proposed a 
step-by-step program. The first step was 
to complete Japanese control in Indo-China 
and in Thailand. It was felt that this might 
be obtained by a mere show of force, and 
without a military campaign. Should this 


1 This sentence was propaganda. No evidence has been 
found to substantiate it. 
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succeed, Japan would be assured of an ample 
supply of rice from Saigon, and of various 
minerals from Tonkin. It was realized that 
war with the United States might result, but 
it was believed that this was improbable at 
the time. To avoid too severe a strain on 
relations with America, nothing would be 
done toward British or Dutch areas in south- 
east Asia. Instead, negotiations in the usual 
manner would be pushed to secure as much 
oil, cotton, rubber, tin, etc. as possible. As 
the action of the United States was not cer- 
tain, preparations for eventual war against 
the Americans were ordered. 

It was known that the United States was 
arming rapidly. Latest statistics as of 1 
June, compared with a year previous, showed 
that American naval strength was: 


1940 1941 
Warships in commission 395 334 
Warships building 54 358 
Planes 2,179 3,476 
Personnel, less Marines 146,603 249,727 
Marines 26,454 51,203 


The reduction in warships had come about 
by the transfer of fifty destroyers to Great 
Britain, and the transfer to other categories 
of an additional forty-five destroyers. It was 
clear that the American Navy was at a 
minimum level, compared with what it would 
be a year later. Then, with new ships com- 
ing into commission, it would be at least 
eighty percent stronger. 
Figures for the American Army showed: 


1940 1941 

Planes 2,800 6,000 
Pilots, Air Force 2,900 8,500 
Personnel 230,722 1,345,800 
Here too, it appeared that in 1942 the 


American Army would be materially more 
formidable. If there was to be a war with 
the United States, it would be more favor- 
able to have it in 1941 than in 1942. No de- 
cision was made at this time. A later con- 
ference would further consider this important 
matter, after it was seen what progress had 
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terials, and after the reaction of the United 
States toward the proposed action against 
Indo-China became apparent. 

The Japanese military authorities did not 
fear an American attack. The published 
Gallup polls showed that in June only twen- 
ty-four percent favored the United States’ 
entering the war. True, President Roosevelt 
openly showed his sympathy with a speech 
made on 30 June by his Secretary of the 
Navy, urging that the United States deliver 
a smashing blow against Hitler while he 
was necessarily fully engaged in Russia. 
But not a word had been said about having 
a war with Japan. 

American dispatches indicated that Wash- 
ington felt that the two-year-old economic 
pressure on Japan was rapidly reducing her 
to impotence. The Japanese Army was be- 
lieved to have suffered cruel losses in China; 
while its Air Force was estimated at only 
1,000 modern planes, plus 2,000 obsolete 
ones, with a monthly production of not over 
250 planes. Against these supposed Japanese 
forces, Washington boasted that Americans, 
British, and Dutch in the Far East had to- 
gether 2,300 planes, all modern. 


The First Results 


On 15 July, Japan proposed to Germany 
and Italy the occupation of Indo-China, in 
order to prevent the Free French or the 
British from seizing it first. The two Axis 
states approved this plan at once. On the 
16th, Japan made the same proposition to 
the French Government at Vichy, which also 
agreed to this idea. 

Having thus prepared the way, Japan on 
2i July concluded a treaty through the 
French ambassador at Tokyo, providing 
ostensibly for a joint defense of Indo-China.’ 
Vichy approved this on the 23d. On the 26th, 
Japanese troops debarked at Saigon in 
Cochin China and a few days later in Ton- 
kin. The three autonomous states of Annam, 
Laos, and Cambodia were not occupied, but 
Japan availed itself of certain privileges in 
those states. There was no fighting. 


2 Formal signature did not take place until 29 July. 
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The United States reacted vigorously. 
Charging Japan with using force, or threats 
of force, to expand, all Japanese assets 
within American jurisdiction were frozen on 
25 July, and on the same day the British 
Government commenced an intensified eco- 
nomic blockade of Japan. 

While these events occurred, the Japanese 
negotiations to secure certain supplies con- 
tinued at Batavia. The Dutch did not take 
final action until 28 July. On that date Japan 
was notified that the Netherlands Indies, 
having been assured by the United States 
and Great Britain of military protection if 
necessary, had frozen Japanese assets and 
suspended all trade agreements, including one 
that was then in force providing for sale to 
Japan of 150,000 tons of oil monthly. 


That the Allies expected war with Japan 
became clear to the Japanese Cabinet. On 
29 July the Dutch Minister at Washington 
announced that oil wells and refineries in 
the East Indies were being prepared for de- 
struction to prevent their falling into hos- 
tile hands. Next day, the British announced 
that they were fortifying North Borneo. On 
2 August the American Acting Secretary of 
State, Sumner Welles, announced that the 
United States was concerned in preserving 
Indo-China for the French people. On the 
3d, British troops arrived in Malaya to re- 
inforce the garrison, and it was announced 
that large Chinese forces were entering 
Burma for the same reason. Japan there- 
upon commenced, on the 11th, to withdraw 
its nationals from British Asiatic territor- 
ies, and from the Philippines. 

In view of this situation, the Japanese 
Premier, Prince Konoye, proposed on 18 
August to Mr. Grew, American ambassador 
at Tokyo, an interview between himself and 
President Roosevelt, similar to the Atlantic 
Conference just held by Mr. Roosevelt and 
the British Prime Minister. This offer was 
repeated on the 29th. The United States de- 
clined to grant this. On the 23d, advices 
from London stated that Mr. Churchill, at 
the Atlantic Conference, had given President 
Roosevelt a pledge that, if the United States 


were involved in war with Japan as a re- 
sult of Japanese aggression, Great Britain 
would declare war on Japan, and would give 
the United States the utmost possible as- 
sistance. Although the advices did not so 
state, it seemed reasonable to assume that 
the United States had given a similar pledge 
to the British, and that the two nations were 
acting in concert. On the 24th, Mr. Churchill 
made a speech in the House of Commons, 
threatening action if Japan did not move out 
of Indo-China, or if she attempted a new 
advance. 

On 2 October, the commanding general of 
the Australian troops at Singapore, Major 
General Henry Gordon Bennett, announced 
that there were sufficient troops on hand to 
protect that base, but that American air and 
naval forces were immediately needed. He 
had no intention of retreating; he would do 
nothing but attack. Between 4 and 6 Octo- 
ber, a conference was held at Manila _ be- 
tween Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, British 
Commander in Chief in the Far East, and 
General Douglas MacArthur, commanding in 
the Philippines. This confirmed Japanese 
suspicions that there was a secret agreement 
between the Americans and British as to 
joint military action. 

On 14 October the American Secretary of 
the Navy, Frank Knox, stated that the situa- 
tion in the Far East “is extremely strained 
—a collision between the United States and 
Japan is almost certain and could occur on 
very short notice.” 

At this date it was known that important 
reinforcements of troops and air forces were 
arriving in the Philippines, at Hong Kong, 
in Malaya, and in British Borneo. 


Japan’s Final Plan 

By 16 October the first plan had accom- 
plished the occupation of Indo-China, with- 
out resistance; while at the same time prep- 
arations for a major war were approaching 
completion. A new Government Council was 
in order to determine the next step. 

The situation was this: A new advance by 
Japan, no matter where, would lead to war 
with the Americans, British, and Dutch. But 
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if there was no advance, Japan would be 
forced to capitulate, through the economic 
warfare in progress, within a maximum of 
six months. The resources needed lay in the 
Netherlands Indies and Malaya. To reach 
those areas, it would be necessary either to 
bypass, or seize, Hong Kong and Thailand 
on the west flank, and/or the Philippines 
and Borneo on the east flank of the line of 
advance. 

It was reasonably certain that neither 
the United States nor Great Britain would 
attack first. The public utterances of states- 
men in both countries consistently opposed 
further advances by Japan, and said not a 
word about attacking to recover Indo-China 
or any other area. Japan was therefore free 
to select the date for its own attack, should 
it decide on war. The Council decided, on 
the 17th instant, that war must be assumed 
as the only possible solution, and a revised 
Cabinet was appointed to undertake it. The 
new Premier was General Hideki Tojo, known 
to be a strong man and in favor of war. 
The Council authorized the Cabinet to se- 
lect the date for opening a war, and also 
authorized negotiations with the United 
States, with a view to securing last-minute 
approval of a cessation of economic war- 
fare. For not all of the Council were in 
favor of war, and they believed that another 
effort to avoid it should be undertaken. 


Pending such negotiations, preparations 
for war were commenced on an active scale. 
The first problem submitted was: What 
should the main Japanese Naval Force do 
initially? Two solutions were presented. 
One group of admirals proposed that the 
main naval blow should be southwards, since 
the mission of the war was to seize the 
Netherlands Indies. A second group advo- 
cated an attack on Pearl Harbor, since there 
lay the enemy’s main naval force. The Naval 
Chief of Staff, Admiral Nagano, decided on 
the second solution. 


His reasoning appears to have been as 
follows: The Allied plan, as deduced from 
news dispatches from Washington, indicated 
that the Allies would remain on the strategi- 


cal defensive, but on the tactical offensive 
against a Japanese advance southwards 
through the South China Sea—which all dis- 
patches agreed was undoubtedly the area of 
the next Japanese objective. There was dis- 
agreement as to exactly where the Japanese 
attack would come. The majority thought 
it would be against Thailand; but others be- 
lieved that it might be against the Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Borneo, or even Malaya. 
In any case the Japanese would have to ad- 
vance through the South China Sea, where 
their ships could be attacked by air forces 
and submarines from both flanks and the 
front. It was confidently believed that the 
Japanese fleet might thus be materially 
weakened. And, in fact, this might very well 
occur. If then the powerful American battle 
fleet at Pearl Harbor should sail west, it 
might cut the Japanese line of communica- 
tions to the south.- This would be a particu- 
larly dangerous situation should the Philip- 
pines or Hong Kong manage to hold until 
the American fleet arrived. 

The decision was to open the war with an 
attack intended to neutralize the American 
battle fleet, and thereby prevent any inter- 
ruption to the line of communication from 
Japan to the main objective—the Nether- 
lands Indies and Malaya. There was no in- 
tention of attacking Hawaii. Instead, the 
attack would be to the south where lay ab- 
solutely essential resources. 


The Attack 


On 5 November the operation order was 
issued for assembling in the Kurile Islands 
a task force which included six aircraft car- 
riers, with an escort of battleships and 
destroyers. On the same day Saburo Kurusu 
started by air for Washington as a special 
ambassador to talk peace. The evidence now 
available indicates that Kurusu knew noth- 
ing about the proposed attack, although the 
Government which sent him did. 


On 7 November a second operation order 
prescribed in detail the proposed attack on 
Pearl Harbor, to be delivered on 8 December 
(7 December, U.S. time). Admiral Isoruku 
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Yamamoto was detailed to command. He was 
to sail from the Kuriles, at such date as he 
might select, and proceed by a northern route 


close to the Aleutian Islands, thence due 
south to a point near north latitude 39° and 
west longitude 175°. He was not to pass 
this point until he had received a clearance. 

In compliance with these instructions, 
Admiral Yamamoto, en route to the rendez- 
vous point, was on 2 December again told 
(by radio) not to go beyond it. ‘Next day, 
the 3d, the Japanese ambassadors at Rome 
and Berlin secretly advised Italy and Ger- 
many that war would be declared against 
the United States on 7 December. During 
the night of 4-5 December, by which time 
Yamamoto had arrived at the rendezvous 
point, a clearance was sent to him, author- 
izing him to go ahead with the attack. Japan’s 
final decision appears to have been made 
sometime between noon on 3 December and 
noon on the 4th. 

Early on 7 December, Yamamoto was 200 
miles northwest of Oahu. Three hundred and 
fifty planes were available for the attack. 
It was known that the United States fleet 
was in Pearl Harbor; and all planes had 
maps showing the usual order in which war- 
ships anchored. It had been noted that this 
never changed, each ship having a prescribed 
berth which it always occupied when in port. 

The air force was divided into a main and 
a secondary attack. For the main attack 
there were three flights, consisting respect- 
ively of fifty bombers, forty torpedo planes, 
and fifty dive bombers, covered by forty 
fighters. The mission was destruction of 
ships within Pearl Harbor. 

The secondary attack consisted of 170 
planes. Their mission was to neutralize 
American airfields: Wheeler Field, adjacent 


to Schofield Barracks; Ford Island, naval 
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field in Pearl Harbor; Hickman Field, ad- 
jacent to Pearl Harbor; and Kaneohe Field 
(naval), on the north side of Oahu. 

Both attacks commenced simultaneously 
about 0755. A heavy rainstorm over Pearl 
Harbor covered the approach of the attack- 
ers and none was fired on before reaching 
the assigned targets. The surprise was com- 
plete. In about ten minutes the antiaircraft 
fire became heavy. 

For the main attack the use of torpedoes 
was new to the Japanese. This was the first 
time they had ever used them. All Japanese 
attacks succeeded. Both attacks were com- 
pleted in forty-five minutes, but thereafter 
reconnaissance planes were sent over to 
photograph results. From these photos, the 
Japanese determined the damage inflicted to 
be two or three battleships sunk and four 
others damaged. Two cruisers, one aircraft 
carrier, four destroyers, and a number of 
tankers and smaller warships were burning 
fiercely. No Japanese estimate has _ been 
found as to the damage they believed they 
inflicted on airfields. American planes took 
off from Wheeler Field during the attack, 
but they were limited in number and did not 
materially influence the action. 

The main attack lost nine planes, or five 
percent of the total, all from antiaircraft 
fire. The secondary attack lost twenty planes 
or nearly twelve percent, supposedly from 
antiaircraft fire. Personnel losses have not 
been ascertained. 

After the attack, Admiral Yamamoto de- 
cided that his mission to neutralize the 
American fleet had been accomplished. He 
promptly sailed away back towards Japan. 
A single American naval plane approached 
his fleet, but was driven off by Japanese 
planes before it had sighted the ships. Noth- 
ing unusual happened thereafter. 
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Minelaying Operations in the Ardennes 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM B. GARA, Corps of Engineers 
and CAPTAIN CHARLES C. DicGs, Corps of Engineers 


HEN Field Marshal von Rundstedt 
launched his dramatic offensive from 
the Eifel region of Germany on 16 December 
1944, in a bold attempt to smash the First 
U.S. Army lines in the Ardennes 
section of Belgium and Luxem- 


German breakthrough and attacked along 
the sector Monschau-Malmédy. Initially, the 
majority of the panzers was committed in 
the north. To the south was the Fifth Panzer 





bourg (Figure 1), he set the 
stage for the development of 
the largest continuous mine field 
ever laid on any American di- 
vision front. The lst Engineer 
Combat Battalion, an organic 
unit of the 1st U.S. Infantry 
Division, planned and installed 
this extensive mine field of 
51,480 antitank mines, 127 anti- 
personnel mines, and _ thirty- 
eight trip flares. The total 
front covered by the mines was 
well over twelve miles. Although 
the entire mine field was laid 
during the period of 20 Decem- N 
ber 1944 to 4 January 1945, the 
main belt was completed during 
the nights of 20-26 December 
1944. In that week about seven- 
ty-five percent of the total field 
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the mine field extended from 


Figure 1.—Dotted lines indicate approximate area shown in Figure 2. 


Biillingen through Biitgenbach 

to Weismes (Figure 2). In order 

to understand fully the necessity for this 
large mine field, the tactical situation at that 
time must be considered. 

On 16 December, von Rundstedt launched 
a daring and masterful counterattack on the 
American line between Monschau, Germany, 
and Echternach, Luxembourg (Figure 1). 
One of the primary objectives of the attack 
was to seize the vital supply dumps in the 
Eupen-Verviers-Liége area in Belgium. The 
Sixth SS Panzer Army, part of von Rund- 
stedt’s strategic reserves, spearheaded the 


Army and below that the German Seventh 
Army. Captured documents indicated that 
the 1st SS Panzer Division was to drive west 
along the Malmédy-Stavelot line to reach the 
River Meuse west of Liége. The 12th SS 
Panzer Division was to advance along the 
Biillingen-Biitgenbach-Weismes-Malmédy-Spa 
road net to strike Liége from the south. The 
initial assault by the 1st SS Panzer Division 
progressed swiftly and the panzers reached 
the outskirts of Malmédy and Stavelot be- 
fore schedule. The 12th SS Panzer Division 
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was east of Biillingen attacking towards 
Biitgenbach and thence to Liége, Belgium. It 
was to this northern flank of the break- 
through area that the Ist U.S. Infantry Di- 
vision was hastily dispatched to contain the 
enemy’s penetration and to prevent it from 
spreading northward. The first element of 
the division to arrive in the threatened sec- 
tor was the 26th Infantry Combat "Team 
which occupied Biitgenbach, Belgium, on 17 
December, and set up defenses on the high 
ground southeast of the village to guard 
against any thrust from Billingen which 
had just been captured by the 12th SS Panzer 
Division. ,The 1st U.S. Infantry Division, 
less the 18th Infantry Regiment and elements 
of the 16th Infantry Regiment, arrived in 
the Weismes-Biitgenbach area on the follow- 
ing day. After rounding up all the enemy 
paratroopers in the area south of Eupen, 
Belgium, the 18th Infantry Regiment was 
released from V Corps control and moved 
into the division sector. Throughout the day 
and night of 19 December the enemy probed 
our positions with aggressive patrols. 

On 20 December the 12th SS Panzer Di- 
vision, “Hitler Jugend,” repeatedly launched 
strong probing attacks with heavy forces of 
tanks and armored infantry to feel out the 
defenses of the Ist Division. A slight pene- 
tration was achieved but was quickly sealed 
off. By nightfall, all the positions of the di- 
vision were restored. On that day higher 
headquarters assigned the Ist U.S. Infantry 
Division the mission of holding and defend- 
ing the northern shoulder of the broken 
American line. After discussion with G-3 
and the division engineer, the Commanding 
General ordered the regiments to begin work 
on extensive mine fields and field fortifica- 
tions. Thus, late in the night of 20 Decem- 
ber the ist Engineer Combat Battalion 
started laying by sections a continuous hasty 
mine field in front of the division main line 
of resistance. Early on 21 December the 12th 
SS Panzer Division was committed en masse 
and the tanks and armored infantry launched 
assault after assault on the 1st Division. The 
strength of the enemy attack can be judged 
by the number of artillery rounds laid down 


in resisting the hostile forces. In a twenty- 
four hour period, nearly 10,000 rounds were 
expended. With Biitgenbach as its highest 
priority objective, the reserve Panzer Grena- 
dier Regiment with heavy tank support was 
hurled against the 1st Division on the fol- 
lowing day. Once again a small penetration 
was gained, but the division counterattacked 
and retook the lost ground. On 23 Decem- 
ber our reconnaissance patrols counted forty- 
four enemy tanks littered on the battlefield. 
Realizing that the 12th SS Panzer Division 
had failed disastrously to dislodge the 1st 
U.S. Infantry Division from its position, the 
German 3d Parachute Division was moved 
opposite our sector to execute a holding at- 
tack. On 28 December a new division, the 
German 12th Infantry, attacked the left 
flank of our line. This was the third division 
employed by von Rundstedt to gain control 
of the area held by the Fighting First. Once 
again the enemy was repulsed, suffering 
heavy losses. Later events proved this to be 
the last major attempt to force our division 
to withdraw from its key positions. Vigor- 
ously repelled on the northern shoulder by 
the 1st U.S. Infantry Division, von Rund- 
stedt was forced to abandon all efforts to 
drive through Biitgenbach to the Verviers- 
Liége area. 

On the night of 20 December, Company C 
of the Ist Engineer Combat Battalion laid 
the first sections of the mine field in front 
of the 26th Infantry Regiment. First priority 
was given to the Dom Biitgenbach-Biillingen 
area (Figure 2), as it was here that the 12th 
SS Panzers were attacking. Two main roads 
plus four other routes were blocked, for it 
was along these roads that the enemy had 
repeatedly probed the defenses of the di- 
vision. Discovering that mines were being 
laid, the enemy panzers in their attacks on 
21 December did not attempt to pass over 
the terrain covered with mines. Instead, the 
attack came along avenues of approach that 
had not yet been blocked. At no time during 
the defense by the Ist Division did the enemy 
panzers succeed in crashing through our 
mine field. With the constant threat of enemy 
probing attacks and excellent hostile observa- 
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tion, it was necessary to conduct all mine- 
laying operations under the cover of dark- 
ness. As a result of this practice, casualties 
in laying the mine field were very light. The 
bulk of the mine field was completed by the 
night of 26 December. During the nights 20 
to 26 December approximately seventy-five 
percent of the total field or more than 23,000 
mines were laid. The balance of the period 
to 4 January 1945 was spent in connecting 
the various sections into one continuous mine 
field. In this latter period, a secondary belt 
was installed in the critical Biitgenbach- 
Biillingen area and existing road blocks were 
strengthened. An additional number of anti- 
personnel mines and trip flares were also 
prepared. To add to the difficulties created 
by an attacking enemy and hostile observa- 
tion, another obstacle was encountered on 22 
December heavy snowfall covered 
the area. Snow continued to fall 
intermittently during the next three weeks. 
The majority of the mines were laid with an 
average of six inches of snow on the ground. 
By the close of the period, snow was two 
feet deep and there were drifts up to six 
feet in depth in many places. 

Due to the tactical situation, the standard 
hasty mine pattern was selected as most 
feasible. This was the normal four-row field, 
six yards between rows, four yards between 
mines in the outer two rows, and two yards 
between mines in the inner two rows. At 
critical points this hasty pattern was rein- 
forced by an additional fifth row, which was 
six yards to the rear of the first inner row. 
Distance between mines in this row was two 
yards. Mines were laid double, one atop the 
other, in several critical road blocks to in- 
sure that heavy enemy tanks would be dis- 
abled. Both the American M1A1 and the 
British MkV antitank mines were used in the 
mine field, because of a temporary supply 
shortage in the American type. Before the 
heavy snowfall, the mines were buried in the 
ground and camouflaged, but in the latter 
part of the period the mines were simply 
placed under the snow and carefully con- 
cealed. Camouflage of the mines and mine 
fields was facilitated by occasional snow- 


when a 
division 


falls or drifts caused by strong winds. The 
supply of antitank mines was limited and 
resulted in some delay in completing the mine 


field. Mines were obtained by the battalion 
supply section from the ordnance mine 
dumps. All antitank mines were uncrated 


and fuzed in the engineer company area, and 
then were trucked as close as the tactical 
situation permitted to this laying point where 
carrying details hand-carried the mines to 
the laying parties. 

After snowfalls had blanketed the front, 
toboggans were constructed and used to re- 
place the hand carriers. Fifty mines were 
transported on each toboggan. Snow-covered 
terrain and bright moonlit nights presented 
a problem of concealment and camouflage 
for the engineer soldiers. Under these condi- 
tions, working parties in olive drab clothing 
were silhouetted against the white back- 
ground, and capes had to be obtained for per- 
sonnel carrying and laying mines. While the 
enemy was attacking, it was not practical 
or advisable to erect the customary mine 
field marking wire on the enemy side of the 
field. However, the friendly side was marked 
by a single strand of barbed wire, and tri- 
angular red mine signs spaced twenty-five 
yards apart were attached. As an additional 
safety aid for friendly troops, “Danger 
Mines” signs were posted on the friendly 
side of the field. 

In laying the mine field, engineer and in- 
fantry plans were closely coordinated, and 
hence the sections were located where they 
would be best covered by infantry troops, 
antitank guns, and tank destroyer vehicles. 
By observing this fundamental rule of mine 
laying, all infantry positions were afforded 
maximum protection from armored attacks. 
In addition, direct fire of infantry automatic 
weapons covering the mine field prevented 
enemy personnel from gapping the field. 
Based upon knowledge of terrain, his own 
positions, and intelligence of enemy activity, 
the infantry regimental commander discussed 
the best location for mine fields with the en- 
gineer officer. Then the engineer officer con- 
ferred with the infantry battalion commander 
of the sector where the mines were to be in- 
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stalled. A reconnaissance of the forward po- 
sitions was made by the engineer officer with 
the infantry battalion commander or S-3 and 
a general trace of the mine field was decided 
apon. Coordination between engineers and 
infantry was further exercised in the actual 
laying of the mine field. The engineer officer 
in charge arranged with the infantry com- 
osany commander for strong outposts to pro- 
ect working parties from enemy attacks. 

In general, the mine field ran about 100 
70 200 yards in front of and parallel to the 
nain line of resistance. At night, infantry 
yutposts were established well forward of 
the mine field to prevent the enemy from 
nfiltrating and removing any mines. Figure 
’ shows the outline of the completed mine 
ield with the numbers referring to the indi- 
ridual sections laid. Data on the number and 
‘ype of mines plus other information for each 
section are given in the table in Figure 2. 
Antipersonnel mines supplemented the anti- 
tank field to discourage any attempt at re- 
moval by enemy personnel who succeeded in 
infiltrating through our outpost lines. Anti- 
personnel mines were also used in conjunc- 
tion with road blocks. Trip flares were rigged 
up along many likely avenues of enemy ap- 
proach to warn of hostile patrols. 

Besides the problems which have already 
been mentioned, several others were en- 
countered. White tracing tape was normally 
used for indicating the center line of a pro- 
posed mine field. After the first snowfall, 
however, white tape was of no value as a 
guide line and a dark tracing tape or marlin 
had to be used. The heavy snow and drifts 
made it necessary to conduct frequent 
maintenance inspections of the mine field. 
For protection of our own troops, it was es- 
sential that the mine field be kept well 
marked on the friendly side. Single high 
vire fences had to be constructed along sec- 
tions where snow had drifted. Tests were 
also conducted to determine the effect of the 
snow on the mines since it was possible that 
ice would wedge between the spider and the 
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fuze and thus prevent proper functioning. 
Results indicated that in spite of the above 
possibility, the mine would still operate nor- 
mally. Frequently it was necessary to re- 
place mines which had been destroyed or 
damaged by artillery and mortar fire. 

The important part played by this mine 
field in the defense of the 1st U.S. Infantry 
Division sector is much greater than the ac- 
tual destruction of the following enemy 
equipment: one command car, two trucks, 
one semitracked motorbike, one reconnais- 
sance car, one halftrack, one Mark V tank. 
In addition, the following damage was in- 
flicted upon the enemy: (a) Two trucks ap- 
proached the mine field. The leading one, 
loaded with enemy personnel, was damaged 
when it struck an antitank mine. The second 
truck was destroyed and all enemy personnel 
killed or captured by our troops guarding 
the road block. (b) A Mark V tank ap- 
proached one of our antitank-mine road 
blocks and stopped when the driver noticed 
the mines. One enemy soldier was wounded 
while attempting to remove the mines. The 
tank was damaged by our bazooka fire and 
hastily withdrew. A captured document pub- 
lished by the 3d German Parachute Division 
indicated the effectiye role played by the 
mine field in repelling their attack against 
the Ist U.S. Infantry Division. An extract 
from this document stated: “Well-sited enemy 
positions and mine fields encountered during 
our attack on 28 December 1944 proved that 
the enemy had constructed very strong de- 
fensive lines.” 

Beyond all question, the long, continuous 
mine field laid by the lst Engineer Combat 
Battalion materially aided the 1st U.S. In- 
fantry Division in firmly repelling three of 
von Rundstedt’s best—the 12th SS Panzer 
Division, 3d Parachute Division, and 12th In- 
fantry Division. As a consequence, the am- 
bitious plans of the German High Command 
to achieve a successful breakthrough in the 
Monschau shoulder were completely frus- 
trated. 





The Book Method of Night Attack 
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turned from combat are prone to say, 
“We threw the book away and devised an en- 
tirely new method.” Upon careful analysis 
of their methods it is generally found that 
they adhere closely to the principles and 
doctrines set out in our Field Service Regu- 
lations (FM 100-5, Operations) and other 
Field Manuals and that the only thing new 
about their “new method” is their application 
or execution of these fundamental principles 
and doctrines under varying conditions of 
terrain, climate, weather, and enemy re- 
sistance. This is particularly true of night 
attacks. To illustrate this last point the fol- 
lowing example of a successful night attack, 
made by the 3d Battalion, 63d Infantry, at 
Montalban, Philippines, will be compared 
with pertinent Field Manual references. 
(Two other operations which would make 
good examples are the night attack of the 
lst Battalion, 115th Infantry, at Schier- 
waldenrath, Germany, covered in the Jnfan- 
try Journal, May 1945, under the title “Raid 
on Schierwaldenrath,” and the night attack 
of a Ranger Battalion at Sened Station in 
Tunisia, covered in the MILITARY REVIEW, 
July 1944, under the title “Rangers in a 
Night Operation.” ) 


, ee many officers in combat or just re- 


Prior Reconnaissance 

“The decision to attack should be made 
while there still is sufficient daylight to make 
all preliminary reconnaissance and prepara- 
tions. Reconnaissance should include ob- 
servation of the terrain at dusk, so that both 
the day and night aspects may be studied” 
(Par 843, FM 100-5). “Daylight reconnais- 
sance by the battalion commander and by all 
subordinates including the leaders of patrols 
is essential. It is supplemented by additional 
reconnaissance during dusk and by the study 
of the most recent vertical and oblique aerial 
photographs” (Par 156b, FM 7-20, Infantry 
Battalion). 

The 3d Battalion, 63d Infantry, fighting 
towards the east in the Montalban sector on 






21 February 1945, was assigned the mission 
of capturing the high ground designated as 
Hill “400” (see sketch). The report (“Com- 
bat Notes,” Headquarters Sixth Army, 20 
April 1945) states: “Possession of Hill ‘400’ 
was essential to secure our exposed northern 
flank along the Mariquina River and enable 
our forces to command the valley town of 
Montalban as well as the northern and west- 
ern approaches to Mt. Pacawagan. Informa- 
tion of the enemy north of the river was ob- 
secure. Although enemy patrols were active 
throughout the San Isidro area and defensive 
installations were located on Hill ‘400’ and 
the adjoining high ground, little could be de- 
termined of the enemy strength or exact dis- 
positions. On the other hand, south of the 
river the enemy occupied the towns of San 
San Rafael, and Zaragosa and were 
known to have strong defensive positions in 
the Mt. Pacawagan area. Our forces were 
located west of the river in the last available 
cover, about 5,000 yards due west of the 
objective. .. The terrain extending to the 
front was open and level, without cover for 
3,000 yards, finally rising into the rugged 
foothills of the Mariquina Watershed. Two 
courses of action appeared open to our troops. 
Plan 1 was a long enveloping thrust through 
the foothills to the northeast. Plan 2 was an 
attack due east over the open terrain of the 
valley floor. The battalion commander, after 
utilizing a liaison plane for a personal re- 
connaissance, discarded Plan 1 because the 
distance was too great, terrain was rugged 
and precipitous, the northern flank would 
be exposed, and resupply would be a most 
difficult problem.” It was decided to use Plan 
2 and make the attack at night. “During the 
night of 22-23 February (night before the 
attack), reconnaissance patrols covered the 
area to the immediate front to locate routes 
of advance and identifiable phase lines... 
Due to Jap infiltration tactics, night recon- 
naissance and combat patrolling must be tied 
in very closely with our normal security 
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measures. Definite routes and areas of ac- 
tivity must be prescribed, and coordination 
with outpost defenses must be definitely es- 
tablished.” Getting ahead of the story, when 
the leading company, I, reached Phase Line 


tirely probable that the objective would have 
been occupied before daylight.” 


Detailed, Simple Plans 


“Orders for night attacks are formulated 
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6 it launched an initial attack against Hill 
‘400” but was repulsed, due mainly to a lack 
of proper reconnaissance of the objective. 
“Because of the loss of time incurred during 
the early part of the move, later action had 
to be rushed without adequate reconnais- 
sance. If there had been sufficient time to 
reconnoiter forward of Phase Line 6 before 
launching the final (initial) attack, it is en- 


with more than usual detail” (Par 845, FM 
100-5). “Simplicity of plan, careful prepara- 
tion... are prerequisites to a successful 
night attack” (Par 838, FM 100-5). “A night 
attack requires careful planning and prep- 
aration...” (Par 155C, FM 7-20). “The 
added difficulties involved in any attempt to 
change direction at night and the possi- 
bility of mistakes in identity, should friendly 
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forces converge, prohibit any maneuver other 
than a simple attack at close quarters in one 


direction” (Par 157a (2), FM 7-20). “The 
company order for a night attack goes into 
much greater detail than a similar order for 
an attack by day. Psovision is made for 
every eventuality that is reasonably likely to 
occur” (Par 36a, FM 7-10). 

“Plan 2, executed as a normal daylight 
mission, was then considered. If enemy de- 
fensive fires were light—and this was im- 
probable because of known enemy artillery 
which could engage the and if our 
supporting fires were sufficiently heavy to 
neutralize the enemy, there was a possibility 
of success. However, the approach over 3,000 
yards of open terrain would be difficult at 
best, and casualties would be prohibitive if 
the enemy defenses were active. A smoke 
to the could not be 
maintained over such a front long 
enough to allow the troops to reach the ob- 
jective unobserved. It was decided therefore, 
to make the attack at night. .. The plan 
of attack in brief was as follows: During the 
afternoon of 23 February the battalion would 
move forward to positions at the edge of the 
last remaining cover, arriving at 1600. Peri- 
meter defense preparations would proceed 
in the hope that the enemy would be de- 
ceived, which artifice proved successful. At 
2000 the battalion in column formation—I 
Company, K Company, Battalion Headquar- 
ters Company, M Company (-), L Company 
—would move out under cover of the pre- 
paratory fires. The leading company, with 
one platoon of heavy machine guns attached, 
would provide forward security, and all ele- 
ments of the column would provide their own 
flank security. . . Many useful solutions can 
be devised, but the success of all night ac- 
tions is dependent upon ample prior plan- 
ning, careful coordination, and detailed brief- 
ing of all men taking part in the action.” 
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Surprise and Secrecy 
“Surprise is the most essential feature of 
night attack. Preparation for night combat, 
whether made during daylight or darkness, 
must avoid betraying the locations, or in- 
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tentions of the troops. The attack itself 
may be made by stealth or by full use of all 
available fire power. Tracers tend to de- 
moralize the defense” (Par 839, FM 100-5). 
“The particular circumstances attending 
each situation usually will indicate whether 
the assault should be prepared by artillery 
fire. Where artillery support is indicated, a 
short but violent preparation generally will 
suffice. This preparation is lifted on a time 
schedule. . .” (Par 847, FM 100-5). “Meas- 
ures to secure secrecy are rigidly enforced. 
Bayonets are required to be fixed before 
leaving the forward assembly area and 
weapons are carried unloaded, or loaded and 
locked (a command decision), until after the 
capture of the objective. Lights of every 
kind are prohibited. Articles of equipment 
or clothing which make a noise or are 
capable of reflecting light are securely 
wrapped, replaced, or eliminated. (Luminous 
dial compasses and watches are, however, 
expressly authorized.) Talking is forbidden 
—orders and reports are given in murmurs. 
Vehicles left, under cover, sufficiently 
in rear of forward assembly area to prevent 
their noise reaching the enemy” (Par 157p, 
FM 7-20). 

“Sinee enemy patrol activity in the San 
Isidro area and the distance to the objective 
indicated that a silent approach would have 
little chance of avoiding discovery, plans 
were made to attack under intensive prepara- 
tory fires. One platoon of 4.2-inch chemical 
mortars, one light field artillery battalion, 
and one medium field artillery battalion were 
assigned for the support role. The 81-mm 
and 4.2-inch mortars were to support the 
advance by firing on Phase Lines 1 to 4. The 
light artillery battalion would fire on Phase 
Lines 5 and 6 and on Hill ‘Y.’ The medium 
battalion would fire on Hills ‘400’ and ‘Z’ 
and be prepared to fire on San Isidro and 
Zaragosa when lifted from its initial target 
areas. .. Radio silence, except for lifting 
fires, was imposed until the fire started... 
There has been considerable discussion on the 
desirability of night preparatory fires. Our 
(Headquarters Sixth Army) files are replete 
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with examples of successful night attacks 
carried out under intense fire support. Yet, 
on the other hand there are an equal num- 
ber of successful night actions carried out 
in complete silence. Generally speaking, 
night fire support is advantageous when the 
enemy defenses are well outposted and pro- 
tected—when discovery of the move is 
probable. Preparatory fires may be delivered 
on the objective to break up the organized 
defensive fires delivered along avenues of 
approach or may be used to box in the ob- 
jective area to prevent intervention by hos- 
tile reserves. Also, when inexperienced 
‘roops are employed, fire support tends to in- 
stil them with confidence. In addition, ex- 
serience has shown that heavy fire placed 
ym the enemy defensive positions at night 
very often persuaded the Japs to withdraw 
to an area affording better cover, thereby 
facilitating our occupation of the positions. 
An attack by stealth, though more difficult 
to control, employs the maximum effect of 
surprise and demoralization of the enemy. 
This method appears more desirable when 
the distance is short and the route not too 
difficult. In any case, supporting weapons 
should be emplaced to intervene on call.” 
The 3d Battalion, 63d Infantry, concealed 
their intention of making a night attack by 
organizing the ground for defense. ‘“Peri- 
meter defense preparations would proceed 
in the hope that the enemy would be de- 
ceived, which artifice proved successful.” 
When the leading company, I, reached Phase 
Line 5, artillery fire was lifted from Hill 
“Y.” “Though the artillery was lifted too 
soon because of this map error, the hill was 
occupied without incident, the enemy having 
withdrawn from his well established de- 
fensive positions to escape our artillery prep- 
aration. L Company, at the rear of the 
tolumn, was ordered to organize Hill ‘Y’ 
while I and K Companies pushed forward 
rapidly to Phase Line 6, from which they 
were to attack Hill ‘400’ before daylight. 
Mortars and heavy machine guns were moved 
up to provide overhead fire support against 
the final objective after the artillery fires 
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had been shifted to the flanks. I Company, 
using Phase Line 6 as a line of departure, 
moved out to assault Hill ‘400.’ However, 
heavy underbrush at Poine ‘C’ disorganized 
the attacking unit and the ensuing commotion 
warned the enemy of their approach. Heavy 
defensive fires from Points ‘E’ and ‘F’ and 
from Mt. Pacawagan made further advance 
impossible and the company was withdrawn 
to Point ‘D,’ a covered position just west 
of Hill ‘Y,’ to reorganize.” The attack above 
failed because of loss of surprise. “At this 
point it was evident that the enemy was not 
coordinating his action, for just at daylight 
a column of Japs approached Hill ‘Y’ from 
the north. This was apparently the defend- 
ing force returning to occupy their defensive 
positions, not realizing that Hill ‘Y’ was now 
in our hands. L Company effectively ac- 
counted for most of the force before the re- 
mainder could withdraw to cover. In the 
meantime, K Company, located in vicinity 
of Phase Line 6, and supported by M Com- 
pany and the 4.2-inch mortar platoon was 
keeping the enemy on Hill ‘400’ under.” The 
battalion again attacked Hill “400” and, by 
the novel use of his weapons, the battalion 
commander again surprised the enemy and 
successfully captured the hill. “During the 
day, plans were made for a continuation of 
the attack. The cannon company moved up 
to reinforce artillery fire by using firing 
data from the artillery FDC [fire-direction 
center]. The 81-mm mortars, employing su- 
perquick fuze, effectively cleared the under- 
brush from the approaches to Hill ‘400.’ At 
1630, K Company jumped off and by dark 
had captured Hill ‘400,’ the final objective 
.. + Employment of the 81-mm mortar to 
clear underbrush on the approaches to Hill 
‘400’ is a novel adaptation of utilizing avail- 
able means. Earlier, the battalion commander 
noticed that short rounds cleared several 
yards of underbrush; consequently he took 
advantage of this means to pave the way for 
the final assault.” 


Maintenance of Direction and Control 


“Routes of approach are carefully marked, 
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guides are provided and compass directions 
are given” (Par 844, FM 100-5). “Orders 
include . . . measures for . . . maintenance 
of direction and contact .. .” (Par 845, FM 
100-5). “The advance is made by short 
bounds. At each halt the scouts, followed 
closely by the security elements, reconnoiter 
for the next advance . . . Officers with com- 
passes constantly check the direction of the 
advance. An officer or noncommissioned of- 
ficer marches at the tail of each column to 
prevent straggling and enforce silence. Units 
which lose contact with adjacent units con- 
tinue to,move toward their own objectives 
at the prescribed rate of advance” (Par 226, 
FM 7-40). “When the attack is made by the 
entire battalion, control will be facilitated 
by the designation of a base unit, by direct- 
ing that column formations be maintained 
as long as practicable, and by the use of 
connecting groups when required by condi- 
tions of visibility. Roads, fences, streams, 
and similar terrain features leading toward 
the objective may be used as boundaries be- 
tween subordinate units as well as for di- 
rectional guides. A magnetic azimuth and a 
rate of advance should be prescribed” (Par 
157n, FM 7-20). “The method and rate of 
advance of the attacking echelon of the bat- 
talion are prescribed so as to cause a simul- 
taneous assault by the leading companies. 
The advance may be made as continuous 
forward movement when the visibility is 
such as to permit control and contact to be 
maintained. Ordinarily, however, the ad- 
vance is by bounds, with periodic halts for 
the purpose of checking on contact and on 
direction. The battalion commander may 
prescribe that such halts be made on arrival 
at designated well-defined terrain features, 
at prescribed time intervals, or after ad- 
vancing a prescribed number of paces... 
Forward of the line of departure the care 
necessary to preserve silence usually limits 
the rate of advance to approximately 100 
yards in from six to ten minutes, depending 
upon the degree of visibility and on the 
nature of the terrain being traversed” (Par 
157r, FM 7-20). “The battalion commander 
and the commanders of leading rifle com- 
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panies are provided with voice radios. .. 
To facilitate communication between the bat- 
talion commander and his command post a 
telephone line may be advanced at such 
distance in rear of the attacking echelon as 
to prevent the noise of wire-laying from 
reaching the enemy. Foot messengers may 
also be employed. Pyrotechnic signals, aad 
plemented in emergencies by voice radio, are 
used to call for prearranged fires” (Par 157s, 
FM 7-20). “The company commander takes 
advantage of every possible means of main- 
taining direction and control. Such means 
are: ... The use of guides for movements 
in rear of, and forward of, the line of de- 
parture. Competent guides frequently can 
be selected from patrols who have been over 
the area. . . Designation of boundaries along 
unmistakable terrain features, if such exist. 
Designation of compass directions for each 
element of the company. The use of con- 
necting files or groups, both laterally and in 
depth. The need for such elements will be 
determined by the visibility. Designation as 
base platoon of the platoon having the most 
easily identified route to follow. . . Retention 
of the company formation in platoon columns 
as long as practicable” (Par 38b, FM 7-10). 
“If prescribed by the battalion commander, 
a rate should be included in the company or- 
der. When advancing by bounds, a rate is 
not prescribed” (Par 38d, FM 7-10). 

The battalion used a terrain feature as a 
directional guide. “The [Mariquina] river 
formed a natural boundary for their right 
flank, while on the left, the river valley ex- 
tended north for 4,000 yards, without cover 
or concealment, disappearing in the moun- 
tainous area southwest of Mt. Oro.” Meas- 
ures were taken for the control of the sup- 
porting weapons. “All fires were to be lifted 
progressively, on call by the leading com- 
pany commander, and in the event of radio 
failure a time schedule for lifting fires would 
be used. Radio silence, except for lifting 
fires, was imposed until the fire fight started. 
.. . It is well to note that two methods for 
lifting the artillery fires were arranged 
Communications often fail and an alternate 
plan is essential when fire is to be controlled 
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THE BOOK METHOD OF NIGHT ATTACK 


by forward ground units.” The advance was 
‘controlled by the use of phase lines and 
column formations. “During the night of 
22-23 February (night before the attack), 
reconnaissance patrols covered the area to 
the immediate front to locate routes of ad- 
vance and identifiable phase lines. Natural 
‘stream lines, punctuating the level rice paddy 
fields, proved to be the only outstanding 
terrain features; hence they were designated 
Phase Lines 1 through 4. A trail was se- 
lected for Phase Line 5, a draw for Phase 
Line 6. . . The night of the attack was moon- 
lit and clear. At 2000 hours, I Company, in 
the lead, moved out in single file. (Note: 
Upon signal the entire column could deploy 
to two, three, four, five, or six columns as 
the situation demanded.) Reconnaissance 
vas pushed to the front and flanks, all pa- 
trols maintaining visual contact with the 
main body. Phase Line 1 was reached at 
2120 without incident and movement was 
continued to Phase Line 2. At this point, 
because of brighter moonlight, the order was 
given to deploy to four columns with a twen- 
ty-five yard interval. First contact with the 
enemy occurred at Phase Line 3, the left 
column encountering an enemy outpost at 
Point ‘A.’ A short grenade fight dispersed 
the enemy, and the column pushed forward 
to Phase Line 4, bypassing groups of chat- 
tering enemy located in the vicinity of Point 
‘B.” On arrival at Phase Line 4, at 2220, 
the battalion commander learned that the 
rear elements of the battalion had lost con- 
tact, and half an hour was lost in guiding 
them forward. After re-establishing con- 
tral, progress was resumed toward Phase 
Line 5, just short of Hill ‘Y.’ Here, due to 
the fact that maps showed Hill ‘Y’ as just 
beyond Phase Line 5, artillery fire was lifted 
from the hill. As it turned out, this inter- 
nediate objective, Hill ‘Y,’ was over 500 
yards west of the location of our troops. . . 
While the plan for this operation was well 


——_— 





conceived and was tactically sound, the basic 
difficulties of control, encountered in its ap- 
plication, prevented complete success prior 
to daylight. A measured pace and constant 
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check are essential to insure controlled move- 
ment at night, for leading elements habitually 
tend to move too rapidly. Because of the loss 
of time during the early part of the move, 
later action had to be rushed without ade- 
quate reconnaissance.” A Sixth Army report 
then discusses various methods of maintain- 
ing control and direction. “Night actions of- 
fer many pessibilities of novel, ingenious so- 
lutions. In several cases 4.2-inch chemical 
mortars have been employed to fire white- 
phosphorus shells behind the enemy positions. 
The resulting glare not only distracts the 
enemy but silhouettes their position on the 
skyline to aid the assaulting force. In Africa, 
one commander solved the difficulty of ¢on- 
trol and direction by placing small blackout 
lights on the backs of his leading scouts; 
the lights, of course, could be turned out 
when necessary. Another successful method 
of maintaining direction is firing tracers 
down one or both flanks, giving the assault 
troops a visible boundary. Still another 
method, useful in open terrain, is to have 
the men carry a long, light rope.” 


Line of Departure 


“A general line of departure is usually 
designated by higher headquarters for the 
purpose of coordinating the advance of the 
attack units and the fires in support of these 
units. The regimental commander may pre- 
scribe the line in more detail after he has 
made a ground reconnaissance. The line of 
departure is ordinarily located on or behind 
the last available terrain mask which can 
be reached without exposure to hostile ob- 
servation and small-arms fire. It should be 
as nearly perpendicular to the axis of at- 
tack as practicable for each battalion in 
order to facilitate maintenance of direction. 
It should be easy to recognize on the ground. 
Roads and small stream lines are examples 
of suitable lines of departure” (Par 174; 
FM 7-40, Rifle Regiment). “The line of de- 


parture must be under control of friendly 
troops, easily and unmistakably identified at 
night, and approximately perpendicular to 
the direction of advance. If no terrain fea- 
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ture can be found which fulfils these re- 
quirements, the line may be indicated by 
tape. The ideal situation is found when the 
line of departure forms the forward edge 
of the forward assembly area(s)” (Par 157f, 
FM 7-20). 

The line of departure for the night attack 
was the edge of the perimeter defense at 
the edge of the last remaining cover. This 
was an easily identified terrain feature and 
was roughly perpendicular to the axis of 
advance. The line of departure for the 
initial assault of Company I and also for 
the successful assault of Company K was 
Phase Line 6, a draw. It also had most of 
the attributes of a good line of departure. 


Objectives 

“A night attack cannot be expected to 
progress through the depth of the hostile 
position because adjacent and rearward gar- 
risons will be aroused and surprise lost 
when the assault is made. Therefore, the 
objective should be a specific area or terrain 
feature close to the hostile front, and of such 
width and depth that it can be captured in 
a single assault by the force detailed to make 
the night attack. 
and easily 


It should be well defined 
The 
proaches to it should permit silent move- 
ment. Daylight observation of the objective 
and of the terrain leading to it is essential 

.”’ (Par 155e, FM 7-20). “The objective 
is usually assigned by higher authority, but 
the battalion commander determines its exact 
lateral limits; when the attack is to be made 
by the entire battalion, he assigns specific 
portions to each leading rifle company. The 
use of successive objectives is impracticable” 
(Par 157b, FM 7-20). 

The objective itself, Hill “400,” was 
limited, but to reach Hill “400” another Hill, 
“Y,” had to be taken first. Luckily, the de- 
fenders of Hill “Y” had withdrawn. The 
distance from the line of departure to the 
objective was almost two miles, which gen- 
erally speaking is too much. “Although the 
objective was rather deep for a successful 
night attack and difficulties were encountered, 
the final casualty figures (Japs, 210 killed 


recognizable at night. ap- 
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in action; U.S., ten killed in action, thirty- 
five wounded in action) reflect the value of 
this type of action in appropriate circum- 
stances.” 


Formation 

“In the conduct of night attacks, only the 
simplest formations are employed. If the at- 
tack is to be made by stealth, the smaller 
units advance in column until close to their 
objectives, when skirmish lines are formed 
and the enemy is rushed with the bayonet 
without firing. .. The assaulting columns 
are followed closely by their supports and 
local reserves. The supporting weapons of 
the attacking force may be placed in posi- 
tion for flank protection of the initial as- 
sault. When the terrain is favorable for 
overhead fire, they may be emplaced in a 
rearward position to support the attack on 
signal or to cover a withdrawal” (Par 846, 
FM 100-5). “The leading unit of each column 
acts as a covering detachment. An officer 
moves ahead of the covering detachment, 
preceded at the limit of visibility by scouts. 
The officer is followed closely by a selected 
group, including men who speak the language 
of the enemy. ..If the advance is chal- 
lenged, a reply is made in the enemy’s 
language. Scouts and security elements close 
in with the bayonet and other troops lie 
down. . .” (Par 226b, FM 7-40). “When the 
attack is to be made by the entire battalion, 
the battalion commander prescribes the 
formation (dispositions) of the battalion as 
a whole and those of the leading rifle com- 
panies. Leading rifle companies usually cross 
the line of departure in line of platoon 
columns. However, if visibility permits con- 
trol to be maintained, line of squad columns 
may be used initially. Intervals between 
columns are such that a skirmish line may 
be formed with approximately two-yard in- 
tervals between men without overlapping of 
platoons. . . The width of the company ob- 
jective usually requires all rifle strength for 
the assault; hence, leading rifle companies 
ordinarily do not hold out a support unit. . . 
The battalion commander constitutes a re- 
serve, usually at least one rifle company, for 
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the primary purpose of providing a force 
with which to protect the flanks of the cap- 
tured position against hostile counterattacks 
launched at or shortly after daylight... 
The battalion commander may direct that 
columns deploy as skirmishers for the assault 
upon arrival at a previously designated line 
(or series of terrain features) or that the 
assault should be assumed upon his order. . . 
Ordinarily, deployment as skirmishers should 
ve effected when the attacking echelon is 
from 100 to 200 yards from the objective” 
(Par 157e, FM 7-20). 

The 38d Battalion attacked initially in 
column of companies: Company I, reinforced 
with a platoon of heavy machine guns, Com- 
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pany K, Battalion Headquarters Company, 
Company M (-), and bringing up the rear, 
Company L. At Phase Line 2 the column 


deployed into four columns with twenty-five 


yard intervals. At Hill “Y” the last com- 
pany, L, dropped out. The attack of Hill 
“400” was made first by. Company I and 
then by Company K supported by Company 
M and the 4.2-inch chemical mortar platoon. 


Conclusion 
In conclusion, it has become evident, in 
considering the above example of a success- 
ful night attack that the ‘book method” of 
making night attacks is not only a solution 
but appears to be the solution. 





THE following summary of various sta- 
tistics gathered in connection with World 
War II is of interest because of the enormity 
of sacrifices in personnel and money used to 
defeat Germany and Japan: 

Army and Navy combat casualties included 
254,485 killed, 651,189 wounded, 41,889 miss- 
ing, and 122,982 prisoners. 

There were 17,300 surgical amputations, 
7,300 deafened to some degree, and 1,190 
were blinded in one or both eyes. 

The war cost a total of $287,181,000,000. 
In addition, we loan-leased $42,000,000,000, 





War Statistics 
From Army and Navy Register. 


and President Truman has indicated to Con- 
gress that, in the main, this should be written 
off the books. 

The Navy was built up to a two-ocean 
armada of 1,500 fighting ships, making a 
fleet larger than the combined navies of 
the rest of the world. 

Other large procurements included 223,444 
aircraft of all types, 119,400 tanks, armored 
cars, and self-propelled vehicles, 1,116,000 
artillery guns, and 18,900,000 small arms. 

The nation’s railroads handled some 32,000,- 
000 Army troops in organized movements 
and 287,000,000 tons of Army freight, 








YT NKNOWN to many are the details of one 
U of the biggest problems that confront 
the Army Air Forces daily. That problem is 
the storage and issue of its many items of 
supply for the maintenance of its personnel 
and equipment. 


Army Regulation 95-5 states that the mis- 
sion of the Commanding General, AAF, in- 
cludes procurement, storage, and issue of 
technical equipment and supplies peculiar to 
the AAF. The Air Technical Service Com- 
mand, under the direction of the Assistant 
Chief of Air Staff—Material and Services, 
is the one that does this work for the com- 
manding general. Overseas, in theaters of 
operation, the Theater or Air Force Service 
Command performs those same functions— 
procurement, storage, and issue of AAF tech- 
nical supplies for their commanders. 


The essential elements of any supply sys- 
tem are procurement, or the obtaining of 
supplies and equipment; storage, or the safe- 
keeping of the supplies procured until needed; 
and issue, or the distribution of supplies from 
storage to the using units. The last two are 
the phases to be covered in this article. All 
of them are performed by the Air Technical 
Service Command. For purposes of control, 
the ATSC is divided into twelve area com- 
mands and two overseas Air Technical Service 
Commands. Each of the twelve Air Technical 
Service Commands is located at an Air Depot. 


Army Air Force officers and others may be 
interested in a few facts and figures recently 
obtained in a visit to one of these big ATSC 
Air Depots. The quarterly inventory at this 
Air Depot showed that $406,000,000 worth of 
supplies were in storage. It is a $32,000,000 
installation having more than 500 buildings 
and an area of 2,400 acres including the land- 
ing field. Nearly 30,000 officers, enlisted men, 
and civilians work there. Their payroll 
amounts to three and a half million dollars a 
month. In addition to the above, there are 
specialized depots that handle only a few of 
the thirty major classes of AAF property 


Storage and Issue in the Army Air Forces 
Magor T. L. HoGAN, Air Corps 


Instructor, Command and General Staff School 


which come under the control of one of the 
twelve ATSC’s and serve both the ATSC’s and 
the overseas ATSC’s. Under the overseas 


ATSC’s there are intransit depots that store y te 


AF supplies and equipment until transporta- 
tion is available to send them overseas. In the 
continental U.S. the Air Base Supply Officer 
furnishes the necessary link of storage and 
issue between the depots and the using units. 
In theaters of operation the organization 
is slightly different. At ports of debarkation, 
the intransit depots take control of the AAF 
equipment as it comes off the ship, and store 
it temporarily until transportation is avail- 
able to send it to its destination. Twenty-five 
to fifty miles from the port, there will be 
usually a base air depot. The base air depot 
will supply the Air Force General Depots in 
the theater and maintain their prescribed 
level of supply. The Air Force General Depots 
supply the Air Service Groups, and the Air 
Service Groups supply the combat meant 
Originally the AFGD’s of the Eighth Air | 
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Force in England were called Advance Air | 
Depots. Later, when the Ninth Air Force | 
came to England, the Eighth Air Force | 
changed their name to Strategic Air Depots; 
and the Ninth Air Force adopted the name of | 
Tactical Air Depots. All of these types of 
depots in the main are where the AAF stores 
and issues its supplies and equipment, both 
in the zone of interior and theater of opera- 
tions. 

Through technical orders, special instruc- 
tions, and directives, the ATSC has stand- 
ardized the storage and issue procedure 
throughout its many installations. In storing 
its supplies, one of the following methods is 
used: (1) bulk open, where supplies are 
stored in their original shipping containers 
in the open; (2) bulk covered, where sup- 
plies are stored in the original shipping con- 
tainers in a warehouse; and (3) bin, where 
supplies have been removed from their ship- 
ping containers and have been stored on 
shelves and bins in a warehouse. In deciding 
which of the three methods to use, one must 
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STORAGE AND ISSUE IN THE ARMY AIR FORCES 


consider general warehouse rules that apply 
to all items, and special rules that apply to 
individual items. The general rules are as 
follows: 


1. The supplies are reasonably secure 
against theft, and protected from the de- 
teriorating effect of weather, heat, light, 
moisture, and destructive effects of vermin. 


2. They may be readily removed for issue 
or shipment, and labor of handling is re- 
duced to a minimum. 

3. They 
checked. 

4. Waste space is reduced to a minimum 
zonsistent with efficient and economical opera- 
tion. 


may be readily inspected and 


5. Maximum permissible floor load is not 
exceeded. 


6. Arrangement does not interfere with 
the functioning of the fire-extinguishing 
system. 


7. Care will be taken to store stock so that 
the oldest will be issued first. 


8. In all cases, fast-moving items will be 
grouped and stored in the location most con- 
venient for issue. 


9. Inflammatory materials are segregated. 
10. All items should be easily located. 


In addition to the general rules, different 
types of items have special rules which must 
be considered individually. Some examples of 
special rules are as follows: Airplane parts, 
such as wings, etc., are stored vertically in 
racks. Aircraft engines are stored in their 
individual shipping boxes; these engine boxes 
may be stacked one on top of the other but 
general rule 5 must be kept in mind. Rubber 
materials such as aircraft tires are stored 
vertically in racks, while tubes are partially 
inflated and stored horizontally. Aircraft in- 
struments are left in their small cardboard 
containers and stored in bins. An aircraft 
compass must have special consideration in 
that it must be stored in a non-metallic cabinet 
or bin. Photographic films and papers and 
chemicals should be stored in a cool, dry, 
dark place, preferably a refrigerator. Flying 
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77 
clothing must be stored in bins or containers 
and protected from moths. 


The manner by which the ATSC issues 
its supplies and equipment is as follows: a 
shipping ticket is used to transfer the prop- 
erty and the accountability of the property 
from a Depot Supply Officer to an Air Base 
Supply Officer or from an Air Base Supply 
Officer to a Unit Supply Officer. In the case 
of a newly-activated unit the transfer may 
be made directly from the depot to the unit. 


Memorandum Receipts are used to transfer 
responsibility, but not accountability, of non- 
expendable property from a Base Supply 
Officer to a Unit Supply Officer or from a 
Unit Supply Officer to an individual or sec- 
tion of his unit—the Base Supply Officer 
may also issue property directly to an indi- 
vidual on a Memorandum Receipt. 

A Stores Charge (AAF Form 81) is used 
by the Base Supply Officer or Unit Supply 
Officer to issue and drop accountability of 
expendable or expendable-recoverable* sup- 
plies to units, unit sections, or individuals. 
When the Form 81 is used to issue expend- 
able-recoverable supplies, the old part ‘must 
be turned in and be listed on a Stores Credit 
(AAF Form 82) if it is a serviceable part. 
If the turned-in article is in need of repair 
it is listed on Form 82A. Instructions are 
being disseminated which provide for the 
use of a form very similar to the Property 
Issue Slip and Property Turn-in Slip used 
by the Army Service Forces instead of the 
Memorandum Receipt. 

The fourth way of issue is by use of the 
AAF Individual Issue Record (AAF Form 
121). It is used as an individual accountable 
record for nonexpendable and expendable- 
recoverable flying equipment. For instance, 
when a member of a combat crew is ordered 
overseas, all his flying equipment is issued 
to him on a regular shipping ticket. This 
receipted shipping ticket becomes a voucher 
for dropping the items from the accounts of 
the issuing officer. The items issued are re- 


* Expendable-recoverable supplies are those whose 
physical characteristics are such that, when becoming 
unserviceable through normal use in the service, they 
can be economically repaired and restored to service. 
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corded on this AAF Form 121 which is kept 
in the personal (201) file of the individual. 
AAF Regulation 65-23 gives the details of 
this procedure. 

Whether or not an item of equipment is 
nonexpendable, expendable-recoverable, or ex- 
pendable can be determined by referring to an 
AAF stock list. If it is nonexpendable the 
item will be coded NX. Expendable-recover- 
able items are coded R. Expendable items will 
be coded XC if the items are subject to pil- 
ferage or have a ready illegal sales value, 
NR in all other cases. 

There are other things to be considered as 
to whether or not an item will actually be 
issued. There must be some authority for 
the issue. Authorities for issue are: Tables 
of Organization and Equipment, Tables of 
Basic Allowances, Tables of Allowances, Or- 
ganizations Equipment Lists, or Bulk Allot- 
ment of Materials. If the item needed is not 
authorized for a particular unit, then special 


Combat 
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authority must be requested through channels 
to the Commanding General AAF, stating 
reasons. 


Since all organizations cannot be sup- 
plied at one time and because the avail- 
ability of some items is limited, a system 
of priorities has been set up. This priority 
system is as follows: 


1. Emergency request from overseas thea- 
ters for aircraft grounded for parts. 


2. AAF special projects. 


3. Normal overseas shipments. 


/ 


,. Maintenance parts for aircraft grounded 
in the United States. 


5. Normal request within the United States. 


Thus it may be seen that the manifold 
phases of storage and issue have caused to be 
evolved a system of control and records which 
has been able to meet the problems effectively 


and efficiently in the Army Air Forces. 


,atrolling 


G-2, 3d Infantry Division 


THE 3d Infantry Division, which fought 
three days in French Morocco, thirty in 
Sicily and fifty-nine in southern Italy, never 
faced a static situation until the first week 
in November, 1943, when its troops reached 
the northern part of the Mignano Gap south 
of Cassino. Here the enemy, reinforced by 
two fresh divisions, the 94th and 305th In- 
fantry Divisions, fought a reverse-slope action 
to keep us from gaining observation over the 
Cassino Plain. Until this time we had never 
been compelled to patrol aggressively. We had 
had many excellent patrols, and many poor 


ones, but had never heen in a situation where 
the bulk of our knowledge of the enemy, and 
our own vital security, depended upon ag- 
gressive patrolling. By prescribing the mis- 
sions, compositions and routes of minimum 
essential patrols, by briefing patrol leaders 
at division headquarters, and by requiring 
reports and careful interrogation upon com- 
pletion of patrols, we not only overcame 
some of the basic errors which were being 
committed but also insured that the informa- 
tion gained by good patrols was disseminated 
and acted upon. 
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MILITARY NOTES 
AROUND THE WORLD 








GREAT 
Exploit of Midget Submarines: 


The closely guarded secret of how certain 
valuable German ships were destroyed in Ber- 
sen Harbor in April and September 1944 has 
been released, revealing that the disabling of 
the battleship Tirpitz in Alten Fjord was not 
the only exploit of British midget submarines. 
The British midget submarines are manned by 
a crew of four, and they are armed not with 
torpedoes but with large detachable explosive 
charges set to fire after a predetermined 
interval, which they release underneath their 
target. One of them, X-24, on 10 April 1944, 
penetrated all the outer defenses and reached 
Bergen Harbor, thirty miles from the open 
sea, where she laid her charges under the 
German supply ship Barenfels, which was 
alongside a coaling jetty. X-24 withdrew un- 
molested and returned to her base; the 
Barenfels was sunk and the jetty and harbor 
works were much damaged. 


(The Times Weekly Edition, London) 


Poison Gas Disposal: 


Stores of poison gas held in Britain for 
retaliation against Germany had she started 
chemical warfare have been sunk in the At- 
lantic. 


Scientists and experts in chemical warfare 
agree that the dumping of the gas in the sea 
is the safest and cheapest way to dispose of it. 
By the time the sea water has corroded the 
containers the gas will be so diluted that it 
will be harmless, they maintain. 


(From a news report) 
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Tempest II: 

Designed by Hawker Aircraft, Ltd., the 
British fighter, Tempest II, is a great im- 
provement on the Hawker Tempest which 
came off the secret list over a year ago and 
proved to be even faster than the Spitfire. 
Many details of the Tempest II are still 
secret. 





The plane is a low-wing, single-engined 
single seater, with a single fin and rudder. 
It is powered by a Bristol Centaurus V engine 
of more than 2,500 horsepower driving a Rotol 
four-bladed constant-speed propeller. 

Its armament consists of four 20-mm can- 
non in the wings. Other details are: span, 
41 feet; length, 33 feet 6 inches; height, 
14 feet 6 inches; wing area, 302 square feet; 
and weight, about 11,000 pounds. 

The first Tempest was known in October 
1944 as the fastest “orthodox” British fight- 
er. In combating flying bombs, Tempests 
scored nearly 600 kills. They were operating 
from airfields on the Continent at the time 
of the German collapse. 

(The Sphere, Great Britain) 
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“Ten-Ton Tess”: 








BOMB BAY 33° 


¢ 
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The Royal Air Force’s biggest bomb, known 
as “Ten-ton Tess,” takes up nearly the whole 
bomb bay of the Lancaster, as shown in the 


— 





When the bomb was perfected, the British 
inventor enlisted the aid of U.S. interests to 
help production, bodies of the ten-ton bomb 


sketch above. Although only British aircraft being made in America and_ shipped to 
can carry a bomb of such weight, American Britain. 
cooperation was unstinted. (British Information Services) 


Battle of the Elephants: 


A hotly-contested battle for elephantine 
prizes went on for three years in Burma. 
Elephants are generally worth their weight 
in gold as workers, and the Burma variety 
are worth twice that in warfare, for they 
can do the work of a bulldozer and are much 
simpler to look after. 


The Japanese captured most of the trained 
elephants with their mahouts [keepers and 
drivers] when they invaded Burma, and the 
British only managed to smuggle out fifty 
during their retreat. As their recovery was 
vital, a unit of British forestry officers was 
formed to recapture them. Commanded by 
Elephant Bill—Colonel James H. Williams— 
who had worked with Burmese elephants for 
twenty-five years, they operated far ahead 
of the front lines and fought for three years 


to win back the elephants to the Fourteenth 
Army. 

The Japanese made good use of their ele- 
phant booty, working them in the comparative 
safety of the jungle, far from their much- 
bombed road, rail, and river supply routes. 
Then, when they invaded Manipur, they used 
elephants to haul supplies across the Chind- 
win to their forward troops. During the Brit- 
ish counteroffensive, more than fifty of the 
beasts were killed by RAF bombers. 

With the failure of the Japanese attack 
came the disintegration of their elephant 
force. The Burmese mahouts began to desert 
and many of the elephants broke loose. After 
that, mahouts and elephants returned to the 
British lines in large numbers, so that the 
Fourteenth Army’s elephant force was almost 
up to scratch again. 

(From a British source) 
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GERMANY 


Piloted Torpedoes: 


At the little Danish harbor 
village of Lynaes, on Sjaelland 
Island, members of the Danish 
Freedom Movement discovered a 
secret German trial station for 
one-man torpedoes. Various 
types were taken there for trial, 


assembled there when the war 
came to an end. 

One of the first occasions when 
this type of weapon was used 
was during the Italian campaign, 
one or two of them coming 
ashore on Allied beachheads. 
They were used again during the invasion 
operations off Normandy. 

In the most common type, the pilot occu- 
pies a small enclosed control “cabin” in the 
top half of a double hull, the lower half of 
which is the actual torpedo. The “cabin” 
is equipped with dials to register depth and 
speed, and controls for firing the torpedo. 

The member of the Danish Freedom Move- 
ment and his girl companion in the lower 
photograph give an idea of the size of the 
torpedo. 


(The Illustrated London News) 








The Gewehr 43 Semiautomatic Rifle: 


In the field of small arms, the German 
Gewehr 43, caliber 7.9-mm, is the latest 
semiautomatic rifle, and, with the MP 43 
(KAR44), the latest and _ last-distributed 
German automatic weapon. 

It is significant that the Russian Tokarev 
semiautomatic supplied the major inspira- 
tion for this final design. 

The Gewehr 43 weighs 9.75 pounds with its 
0.25-pound sling, 0.4-pound magazine, and 
the typical half-section Mauser cleaning rod 
in the forestock. With 22-inch barrel, the 
overall length is 43.5 inches. Unlike Gewehr 
41, the 10-shot magazine is detachable from 
the bottom. There is no provision for full- 


automatic fire nor is there any bayonet 


attachment. 

From the standpoint of comparative weight, 
the Gewehr 43 is one of the lightest of the 
various semiautomatics. This is due partly 
to its 7.9-mm cartridge (0.15-inch shorter 
than ours), but especially to the lightweight 
wood of the stock and the flimsy metal 
stampings used. 

The gas system is very clever, as is the 
contact feature of the operating shaft. The 
action is fairly simple and easy to dis- 
assemble. The magazine and loading featurgs 
are also simple and practical. But the Gewehr 
43 is too cheap and too flimsy. 

(Army Ordnance) 
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Life-Raft: 


“LAS-1,” a single-place emergency life- 
raft, has proved itself to be a dependable 
rescue device for “bailed-out” crews and for 
emergency water landings. It is automatically 





filled with gas on striking water, but its 
greatest asset is that it is always with the 
pilot, fitted onto the parachute assembly. 
The raft is carried in a special haversack, 
and the assembled unit is attached to the 
parachute straps. As the pilot reaches the 
water, he releases the parachute and slips 
out of the parachute harness; the weight of 


his body pulls the raft out of its container. 
Immediately on striking the water, an auto- 
matic device discharges the compressed car- 
bon-dioxide from the steel cylinder which is 
attached to the side of the raft. It can be 
operated manually if necessary. The raft is 
filled with gas in fifteen to twenty seconds. 





Grasping the special handles on the sides, 
the pilot climbs aboard. The raft is equipped 
with fixed, small, fin-type oars and a bailing 
bucket. 


(Tekhnika Molodezhi) 





Mongolian Cavalry: 


The operations of Marshal Choibalsan’s 
Mongolian Army in the Far East deserve 
special attention as some of the most exten- 
sive maneuvers carried out by large cavalry 
and mechanized units during the war. 

While one body of Soviet troops struck 
from the direction of Great Khingan, stormed 
the enemy’s mountain strongholds, and then 
descended to the central Manchurian valley, 
another body consisting of Mongolian cavalry 
and mechanized units dealt a sudden blow 
from the south in the general direction of 
Kalgan with the aim of emerging on Lyaodun 
Bay. The purpose of this blow is clear. 


Japanese communications linking Manchuria 
with the northern province of China were 
being severed. 


The Mongolians are natural riders and are 
in their element in the vast steppes. This 
adaptability facilitated the success of the 
large-scale cavalry maneuvers. The fondness 
for horses has passed from generation to 
generation of Mongolians. Accustomed to the 
saddle from early childhood, they are invar- 
iably excellent cavalrymen, and their endur- 
ance on the march is beyond compare. 

The excellent horsemanship and the num- 
ber of splendid animals unquestionably played 
an important role in the Mongolian cavalry’s 
raid of over a distance of 1,000 kilometers, 
much of it in combat with the enemy. These 
horsemen averaged more than fifty kilometers 
a day. 


(Information Bulletin, Washington 
Embassy of USSR) 
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UNITED STATES 


The Fireball: 


Combining jet propulsion with a conven- 
tional gasoline-powered engine, the Navy 
has scored another important “first” in avia- 
tion design with its development of the FR-1 
Fireball, a high-speed fighter plane that was 
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beginning to roll off the production line when 
the war ended. The General Electric-designed 
1-16 Thermal Jet engine is located in the 
tail of the fuselage, giving the Fireball the 
appearance of a conventional single-engined 
fighter, but the in-line design of having the 
jet unit behind the 1,350-horsepower Wright 
Cyclone radial engine is not for deceptive 
purposes. Should one of its power plants be 
knocked out, the pilot can continue to fly 
without having to counteract the swing which 
follows the loss of one engine in standard 
twin-engine aircraft, giving the Fireball not 
only a distinct advantage over any single- 
engine plane but also over those employing 
the usual dual-motor design. 

Fire power of the FR-1 consists of four 
50-caliber machine guns, and two 1,000-pound 
bombs may be carried under the wings. The 


aves aa 


novel speedster is produced at the Ryan 
Aeronautical Company’s plant. 

The first picture below shows the tricycle 
landing which permits cross-wind 
and take-offs without danger in 
land-based operations. In the smaller photo- 


gear, 


landings 
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graph the Fireball is seen from the rear 
with the wings folded. 
The machine guns on the FR-1 can be 
serviced while the wings are folded. 
(Official U.S. Navy Photo) 








84 
Hangar From Landing Mat: 


The construction of a hangar of unusual 
dimensions from airfield landing mat was 
accomplished by the 826th Engineer Aviation 
Battalion when a fighter squadron, having 
to place new rocket guns on all its P-4T’s, 
found that, due to inclement weather, avail- 
able hangars would not prove adequate for 


eee”) me 





the housing of these planes during daily 
engine changes and routine repairs. 

All design dimensions of the hangar had 
to fit the dimensions of a wing span of fifty 
feet and other dimensions of the P-47, plus 
working space. There was no suitable material 
available, so the idea of a box girder made 
from square-mesh landing mat was con- 
ceived. 

A “T”-shaped floor plan was adopted. This 
would accommodate a plane without involving 
long roof spans. Landing mat could be arched 
from the girder to the ground, thus roofing 
the head of the “T,” yet leaving it open for 
entrance. An arch of landing mat over the 
other leg of the.“T” would completely cover 
the plane. The whole structure was to be 
waterproofed with Hessian landing mat. 

The dimensions of a P-47 were checked, 
and the hangar was laid out so as to incor- 
porate the standard width of a roll of mesh 
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allowing for bending and overlapping with 
a minimum of splicing and cutting. 

The girder was constructed by bending 
square mesh lengthwise of the strip so as 
to form a right trianguler or prismic beam. 
Two such sections were made and laced to- 
gether with wire to form a rectangular beam. 
The matched faces of the triangles formed 
a diagonal brace through the center of the 
girder. The completed girder 
was supported on wooden poles 
at the required height over the 
door opening and trussed with 
cable. 

To form the arches for the 
roof a template was made by 
driving stakes into the ground 
on the required are. The length 
of square mesh necessary to 
bridge the roof was laid out 
and about a foot of the length- 
wise edge bent up at right 
angles. Cuts were made perpen- 
dicular to the edge at equal 
intervals along this turned-up 
side. The entire section was then 
placed on edge, lacerated side 
on the ground, and bent around 
the template inside the stakes, 
causing the mesh to overlap where it had 
been cut. Where each cut had been made, 
the overlapped portions were welded. The 
arch was then removed from the template 
and set upright in its finished position. 


The part which had been bent and welded 


hung down to form a rib. Each arch was 
constructed on the same template, then 
erected so as to overlap the succeeding one 
to allow for clipping. After all sections were 
in place, the ends were covered with flat pieces 
of mesh and clipped to the end ribs. The 
whole mesh frame was then covered with 
Hessian landing mat. Strips were run hori- 
zontally, across the ends, starting from the 
bottom and shingling upward. The strips were 
run parallel with the ribs over the arch and 
wired to the frame. A blow-torch was used 
to seal the seams. 
(From IX Engineer Command, Germany, 
in The Military Engineer) 
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FOREIGN MILITARY 
| DIGESTS 








A great many incidents and operations 

in the war puzzle the troops. This is not 
surprising if we bear in mind that no 
authorized report on the course of military 
events has been made since D-day in Nor- 
mandy and only a small proportion of the 
troops can be expected to read the expository 
statements made from time to time by the 
military correspondents of the higher-grade 
papers. It should not be forgotten that in 
all previous wars the official dispatches of the 
commander at the front have been published 
at no great lapse of time after the events 
therein recorded. Something of an interim 
nature should obviously be devised to take 
their place. 
Meanwhile the troops are left to their own 
devices in the matter. They are in the dark, 
and the extent of their perplexity and desire 
for information has been borne in upon me 
increasingly in the course of my lectures on 
the war to troops all over the country. I 
have accordingly listed below some of the 
questions most generally asked, and I append 
the gist of my replies. These replies are in 
no way inspired or sponsored by Authority, 
and if they err in any respect I very much 
hope that the correct official answer will be 
forthcoming. For there can surely be no 
danger now in giving the facts, nor any valid 
reason for withholding the truth of these 
bygone events. 

1. It is true that Singapore fell because 

our guns could only shoot out to sea? 





War Puzzles 


Digested at the Command and General Staff School from an article by Lieutenant 
Colonel Alfred H. Burne, DSO, in “The Fighting Forces” 


(Great Britain) August 1945. 


No. The bulk of our main armament could, 
and in fact did, shoot on the land side. 


2. Why did Tobruk fall? 


During the Battle of Knightsbridge, South 
African troops garrisoned Tobruk, and na- 
turally manned the portion of the perimeter 
that faced the enemy, namely, the western 
face. As a result of our retreat to Egypt 
the rest of the perimeter had to be gar- 
risoned in a hurry by elements that had 
fought at Knightsbridge and were in the act 
of retreating. Rommel attacked and _ pene- 
trated this part of the perimeter before these 
troops had had time to restore the defenses 
and organize the defense properly. As a 
result, the bulk of the South Africans—the 
only properly equipped defense troops—were 
never engaged. 

3. Why did not the 8th Army attack the 
Mareth Line while Rommel was away 
attacking the Americans? 

Because, owing to supply difficulties, only 

a skeleton force could be maintained opposite 
the Mareth Line. A storm on 15 December 
had sunk many ships in Benghazi harbor, 
and the Armored Corps, which was essential 
for the attack, had had to lend vehicles to 
act as supply lorries. 


4. Why was our progress in Italy after 
the fall of Rome so slow? 
Because a large number of seasoned troops 
were taken away, principally for the landing 
in southern France. 
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5. Was Dieppe intended as an invasion or 

only as a raid? 

Only as a raid. 

6. What was the object of the Arnhem 

operation? 

The object was primarily to obtain a 
crossing over the Issel river to the northeast 
of Arnhem, whence a fairly clear run to the 
Elbe would have been possible. 

7. Is it true that our plans were given 

away and that this led to our failure? 

No. If the enemy had learned our plans 
he would not have left us three intact bridges 
—at Grave, Nijmegen, and Arnhem. 

8. Then why did the operation fail? 

For three main reasons: (1) The enemy 
had, unbeknown to us, two panzer divisions 
resting behind their lines in the vicinity of 
Arnhem. These counterattacked and drove 
a wedge between our forces in Arnhem and 
those to the and to the south of it. 
(2) The weather broke on the second day 
and the air could not keep the troops in 
Arnhem supplied with food and ammunition. 
Nor could a Polish paratroop brigade land, 
as planned, south of the town and act as a 
connecting file to the 2d Army. (3) The 
fifty-three mile long “corridor” of the 2d 
Army was cut three times, whereby sufficient 
ammunition could not reach our guns that 
were supporting the Arnhem troops. 

The operation was “touch and go,” and 
we just lost. 

9. Why did 


west 


we leave the Germans for 
Channel Islands, and the Atlantic ports? 

Dunkirk was unnecessary for us once we 
had got Antwerp; the German garrison was 
in effect in a concentration camp, and, thanks 
to the floods, we could neutralize them with 
fewer troops than they possessed. 

The Channel Islands could have been liber- 
ated at any time, but at the cost of life and 
property to the inhabitants. Our delay saved 
them from this. Meanwhile, our ships and 
guns were more profitably employed else- 
where. 

The Atlantic ports the French were en- 
trusted with the task of liberating. They 
attempted to liberate St. Nazaire, but the 


attempt failed. They then wanted to amass 
adequate forces, and with these they did 
liberate the Gironde just before the end of 
the war. 

10. Why did we take so long in opening 
up Antwerp? 

The estuary of the Schelde was very heavy- 
ily mined. The Navy could not go in till the 
mines were swept, and the minesweepers could 
hardly be expected to go in until the guns 
at the entrance had been silenced. Those to 
the south of the entrance were captured by 
the Canadian Army after a strongly contested 
advance. Those to the north were situated 
on the Island of Walcheren. Attempts to 
drown them out by breaking holes in the 
sea wall were unsuccessful, so a landing by 
ground troops became necessary. As_ soon 
as this was accomplished and the guns were 
silenced, the minesweepers went in, followed 
by the Navy. It would have been unreason- 
able to expect that all this could have been 
done much more speedily than it actuel y wvas. 

11. Did the Russians let down the Poles 
on 1 August 1944 by retreating from 
Warsaw? 

No. They did not retreat voluntarily. They 
driven back by a powerful German 
counterattack from the north which drove 
in their right flank. 

12. Then why did the Russians at first not 

allow our bombers to land? 

The reason for this has not yet been 
published. 

13. Were the Americans surprised by Rom- 

mel’s Ardennes offensive? 

The Americans were aware of the massing 
of German troops opposite the Ardennes, but 
interpreted it wrongly. The attack thus came 
as a surprise. 

14. Why did the American 9th Army halt 
on the Elbe instead of going on to 
Berlin? 

The advance of the Western Allies from the 
Rhine to the Elbe was more rapid than had 
been anticipated. It had been planned that we 
and the Russians should meet on the Elbe. 
In order to keep to this plan the U.S.A. troops 
were obliged to halt for several days on the 
Elbe. 
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Cavalry in River-crossing Operations 


Translated and digested at the Command and General Staff School from a 
Russian article by Colonel I. Baev in “Krasnaia Zvezda” (Red Star) 3 July 1945. 


AsouT a battalion of German infantry, 


€ supported by about eight artillery and mor- 


tar batteries, defended the line Hill 105.8— 
Hill 102.6 (see sketch). 


Our cavalry division, after completing a 
seventy-kilometer march, had assembled in 
the woods north of Dymarka by 1200. The 
division’s mission was to force a crossing of 
the Dnieper in the Dymarka—Nedianchichi 
sector, and, by attacking north along the 
right bank, to establish and widen a bridge- 
head, thus securing the crossing of the corps. 


The right bank of the river with its low 
hills, swamps, and thick shrubbery enabled 
the enemy to maneuver his reserves in the 
depth of his defenses. The left bank, sloping 
in places, was also overgrown with shrubs. 
In the sector designated for the crossing, 
a small river, the Krivaia, joined the Dnieper. 


| Because of this, it was possible to concen- 


trate here a large number of crossing means. 
The irregular bank with numerous indenta- 
tions was also overgrown wth shrubs, and 
this facilitated the outfitting and preparation 
of troops. 


The river was up to 800 meters wide, and 
its current was between one and a half and 
two’ meters per second. Thus, a raft with a 
load capacity for a squad would cross the 
river in about forty or fifty minutes. 


To capture a bridgehead on the opposite 
bank, the commander decided to use a strong 
advance force composed of a cavalry regi- 
ment and mortar and antiaircraft batteries. 
It was to be supported by the entire artillery. 
The bridgehead was to be established in the 
area east of Hill 105.3—Hill 102.6. The 
crossing was to be made west of Dymarka in 
the evening of the following day, and without 
artillery preparation. The artillery and heavy 
machine guns had to be made ready for night 
firing, which was to start on signal from the 
advance-force commander. The 4th Troop 
was to cross the river in one trip. It was 


charged with providing security for the 
crossing force, clearing the right bank of 
the enemy in the area of the crossing, and 
reconnoitering his defenses in depth. 


This decision of the division commander 
was made in conformity with the situation. 
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The Germans defended the river in consider- 
able strength and had powerful fire support. 
Only a strong advance force could destroy 
the enemy’s combat outposts, wedge into the 
main line of resistance, and capture and con- 
solidate Hill 105.3, thus securing the crossing 
of the main forces of the division. 


The regiment was to cross at night so that 
it could attack the enemy in darkness before 
dawn. This insured the secrecy and surprise 
of the action. For the same purpose, it was 
decided to do without artillery preparation. 
Artillery fire was to be employed only for 
the protection of the landing and the advance 
on the other side. 

The division had 210 Iolshin bags [prob- 
ably special inflatible bags for crossing opera- 
tions.—Editor]. These were used to build 
twenty-seven rafts with load capacities rang- 
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ing from 300 to 1,300 kilograms. Thirty more 
rafts of similar capacity were built from 
crossing materials obtained locally. The rafts 
were supplied with ropes to be used for pull- 
ing them upstream on their return trips. Oars 
and poles were prepared along with other 
crossing equipment. 


The crossing was very carefully organized. 
The paths leading to the crossing points were 
staked. The troops moved from the departure 
area in small groups along specially marked 
lanes, with road-markers stationed all along 
the way. This arrangement secured their 
speedy and simultaneous arrival at the cross- 
ing point. 

Two oarsmen were detailed to each raft, 
and one company-grade officer (sapper) was 
placed in charge of each ten-to-fifteen-raft 
group. All raft and raft-group commanders 
were informed where to load the rafts and 
where to land on the other side. In order to 
avoid mixing the crossing units, various ter- 
rain features on the right bank of the river 
were used as reference points. 

The troop started moving from its de- 
parture area when darkness set in. Marching 
in absolute silence, it reached its embarka- 
tion point southwest of the Krivaia River. 
By this time the sappers had prepared seven- 
teen rafts and nine boats. It took twenty 
minutes to load the troop. Each raft was 
accompanied by two sappers who were to 
bring the rafts back. 

The rafts and the boats were now out in 
the river. Low visibility helped conceal them. 
In forty-five minutes the troop had crossed 
the river and halted within forty or fifty 
meters from the bank. The men jumped off 
and waded ashore. The German combat out- 
posts were not prepared for the cavalrymen. 
In a brief engagement the enemy was almost 
completely annihilated. Having reached the 
southeastern slopes of Hill 105.3, the troop 
dug in and sent a signal to our side of the 
river. 


At this time the German mortar batteries 
opened fire on the rafts and boats stuck on 
the shoals. Simultaneously, heavy machine- 
gun fire from Hill 102.6 destroyed eight rafts 
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and two boats. Our artillery, however, firing 
from the east bank, neutralized the enemy’s 
mortars and machine guns. 

The second troop with two mortar platoons 
started crossing over an hour and forty min- 
utes later. This group used two small pon- 
tons, eight rafts made from Iolshin bags, 
and twelve rafts built of locally available 
materials. Upon reaching the shrub-covered 
area three kilometers northeast of Hill 102.6, 
the troop was counterattacked. 

A strong wind slowed down the rafts on 
their return trip. The third trip, therefore, 
was delayed a little. This time it was the 3d 
Troop with a platoon of 45-mm guns and one 
of 82-mm mortars. The crossing equipment 
consisted of a raft made of two pontons, 
twelve small rafts (Iolshin bags), and seven 
boats and seven rafts built of local materials. 
The troop crossed the river and reached the 
shrub-covered area two kilometers northeast 
of Hill 105.8, where it was also counterat- 
tacked. This counterattack was supported by 
artillery and mortars, and by machine-gun 
fire coming from Hill 105.3. But with the 
support of our artillery firing from the left 
bank the troops repulsed the counterattack. 

By dawn the whole regiment had crossed 
the Dnieper and had reached a nameless 
hill 500 meters east of Hill 105.3 and had 
dug in. 

The 2d Regiment started crossing at seven 
o’clock in the morning. The German mortar 
fire continued and was later augmented by 
aerial bombing. In spite of this the regiment 
reached the right bank, assaulted the enemy 
defending Hill 105.3, and soon captured it. 
During the night the. regiment repulsed sev- 
eral German counterattacks. Meanwhile, the 
3d Regiment’s crossing was going on accord- 
ing to schedule. 

Units of the adjacent infantry division 
crossed north of the cavalry. Both the divi- 
sions attacked and, repulsing ocunterattacks, 
succeeded in clearing a bridgehead fifteen 
kilometers long and eight kilometers deep. 


What lessons were learned in this cross- 
ing? First of all, it showed once more that it 
is possible for cavalry to cross a wide water 
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barrier employing crossing means improvised 
from materials found in the vicinity of the 
crossing. It also proved that it is essential 
to become familiar beforehand with the na- 
ture of the water barrier, the surrounding 
terrain, and the character of the enemy’s 
, defenses. 

All crossing requirements must be figured. 
When crossing materials are not available 
in sufficient quantity or cannot be delivered 
in time for the crossing operation, a scouting 
party is immediately organized to find such 
materials in the surrounding country. 

The correct selection of the crossing point 
is very important, particularly when there 
is an insufficient number of supporting means 
and heavy artillery pieces or a shortage of 
ammunition. If this is the case, flanking and 
oblique fires from machine guns, mortars, 
and artillery are organized over the crossing 
front. These fires should prevent the enemy 
from counterattacking the units crossing the 
river. Stretches of the river bent in toward 
the attacker are most favorable for such fires. 


When crossings of broad rivers are forced 
with the use of local materials only, the opera- 
tion should be carried out at night with or 
without artillery preparation, depending on 
the situation. Night crossing without artil- 
lery preparation is possible only when the 
enemy’s defenses are weak and when they 
are located far from the opposite bank. In 
all other cases, crossing at night or before 
dawn should be preceded by artillery prepa- 
ration, and the crossing of the first echelon 
should be completed by dawn. This is done to 
enable the troops to engage the enemy during 
daylight. 

If the enemy has been disorganized and 
has not had time enough to consolidate his 
positions, the river should be crossed imme- 
diately by the advance echelon, which will 
use organic and local crossing materials. 


If the main line of resistance is far from 
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the river and the latter is defended by com- 
bat outposts only, the crossing should be 
carried out at night. During the night, the 
outposts should be knocked out, the main 
body of the division crossed, and contact 
with the main line of resistance established. 
The assault should start at dawn after an 
artillery preparation. 

In instances when the attacking troops 
have a considerable artillery superiority, it 
is to their advantage to start crossing the 
river before dawn so as to enable the first 
combat echelon to complete the crossing in 
darkness. The subsequent crossing and the 
development of the attack are made secure by 
the support of the artillery and air force. 

The element of surprise is the most im- 
portant factor in the success of river-crossing 
operations. This is achieved by secrecy of 
preparations and by demonstration action 
(dummy crossings). For the same purpose, 
it is recommended to cross over on a broad 
front and simultaneously from several points. 
Narrow-front crossing and the use of a single 
point for crossing are to be avoided by all 
means. . ee 

All enemy fire means near the river or 
flanking it should be neutralized by the time 
the crossing begins. It is also important to 
protect the crossing area by all available 
fire means, including antiaircraft artillery 
and airplanes. Once the crossing is begun, 
it must be continued with energy, persistence, 
and resoluteness. If the crossing is held up 
at one point, it must be shifted to the point 
where it is more successful. No crossing 
should be repeated where it has failed. 

Cavalry horses, even well trained, cannot 
swim across a river which is 500 or more 
meters wide and has a medium current. In 
the above example only three horses out of 
the best five selected reached the opposite 
bank. 
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Atoms and Air Forces 


An article by Major Oliver Stewart, MC, 


n “The Navy” 


ALL weapon development is concerned with 
carrying. The object is to do always the 
same thing, namely to produce the effect of 
hitting someone on the head with an iron bar. 
But in order to do this from a distance, al- 
most inconceivable complications have been 
introduced until we finally reach the atomic 
bomb. 

The atomic bomb, like the 15-inch gun, does 
no more to those it reaches than is done when 
someone hits them over the head with an iron 
bar. There are no degrees of deadness so 
that the “vaporization,” of which so much has 
been heard when the atomic bomb is used, is 
beside the point. A person who has_ been 
“vaporized” is no more dead than a person 
who has been hit hard enough on the head 
with an iron bar. 

But there is the diffierence in range. The 
gun and the bomb give increased range. They 
do not do any more to enemy personnel—they 
may do more to his buildings—than direct 
assault, but they do it at a greater distance 
and they do it on a larger scale. 

The atomic bomb put up the scale and the 
range at once. In order to create the effect 
of a single atomic bomb with ordinary ex- 
plosive bombs, 2,000 aircraft of the Lancaster 
type would be needed. But as each of those 
aircraft would be carrying ten tons of bombs, 
their range would be less than an aircraft 
carrying the 500-odd pounds of atomic bomb. 
It would be less to the tune of 21,900 pounds 
of petrol which is 3,130 gallons, which is, 
or might be if one takes very generalized 
figures, ten hours’ flying on the basis of 
about half a pound per horsepower per hour 
for a four-engined aircraft. 

The atom bomb, therefore, has done, on a 
bigger scale, what the rifle did on a bigger 
scale. It differs in scale and range and in 
nothing else. And if, as has been suggested, 
it becomes possible to attach an atomic bomb 
to a rocket like V-2 as the warhead, then it 
will again step up range. 


AFC, 


(Great Britain) September 1945. 


For when an atomic bomb is launched ac- 
cording to the technique used against Japan, 
the range is only six miles or so. The crew 
which sends the missile cannot be much’ far- 
ther away than that. But the V-2 has a 
range of 240 miles. The launching crew are 
so far from the target that they cannot see 
it. 

It has become customary to regard as the 
“range” of a bombing force, the distance 
from the airdromes of departure to the tar- 
get. But it is equally permissible to regard 
the distance from the bomb aimer to the 
target as the range. 

In the central fact that the atomic bomb 
when launched from an aircraft puts up the 
scale of the destruction enormously and the 
range considerably, there is some sound start- 
ing point for examining its effects on the 
future of air forces and epecially of the 
Fleet Air Arm. : 

In the war against Japan, the atomic bomb 
would not have come with such devastating 
effect had it not been for the long, patient 
work of the naval air forces in the Pacific. 
They had done much to prepare the way for 
the use of this new bomb. They had acquired 
the succession of bases which made it possible 
to assemble the equipment and prepare the 
attack. 

Would it be possible in the future for this 
kind of war to be waged without this patient, 
difficult, and costly preparatory period? 
Would it be possible, by using atomic bombs 
and long-range aircraft, to short-circuit the 
island hopping? 

It does seem to be a possibility. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that a thing so 
light in weight as the atomic bomb, as used 
against Japan, might be carried a total dis- 
tance of 7,000 miles non-stop by a suitably 
prepared aircraft—or in other words it could 
be used for an attack at a radius of action 
of 3,500 miles. 

So the destructive power furnished by this 
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new invention could be employed by land- 
based aircraft working far from the target 
region and without any of the sea-air ac- 
tions, such as were fought in the Pacific, 
intervening between the declaration of war 
and the most tremendous acts of war. 

» I say, however, the “destructive power” 
could be wielded in this way—without the 
use of navies or armies. But what then? 
A war is not won by an act of destruction. 
If an enemy country were destroyed, no gain 
would be recorded unless and until it were 
occupied. 

In brief, we come back—as we always do 
in the analysis of warlike processes—to the 
ordinary man standing on his ordinary feet. 
He must be deposited on the ground won and 
he must be maintained there. Until he is 
placed there and until he establishes himself 
there with appropriate regular supplies of 
all the things he may want, it is a mockery 
to talk of “winning” a war. 

So here there enters into the picture again 
the army and the navy; the army to supply 
the men who are to occupy; the navy to carry 
them and to supply them. How much fighting 
of the ship-to-ship and hand-to-hand kind 
would be necessary cannot be foretold; but 
that some would be necessary is inevitable. 

It would, therefore, be premature to argue 
that the atomic bomb has caused armies and 
navies to be out of date. Nor will it cause 
air forces to be out of date even if—as seems 
probable—the means of launching atomic 
bombs without the use of aircraft be found. 
The aircraft will be wanted still for carrying 
and for supplying and for such air-to-air 
fighting as that entails. 

Those who see dramatic changes in the 
defense arrangements of the country as each 
new weapon appears, perform a useful serv- 
ice, for they do emphasize the fact that each 
new weapon entails a fresh consideration of 
the equipment and organization of the three 
fighting forces. 

But while the final stage of war is occu- 
pation and the supply of occupying troops, 
the suggestion that a war can be won by a 
new weapon, however destructive, must re- 
main fundamentally unsound. 
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Where I do see drastic changes in the 
air arm, at least as a result of the intro- 
duction of the atomic bomb, is in its carrying 
side. It must tend in the future to place much 
more emphasis upon carrying than in the 
past. Not only must the Royal Air Force 
expand its Transport Command, but it must 
supplement it with other specialized carrying 
organizations. Similarly the Fleet Air Arm 
will have to develop carrying as a part of the 
work of shipborne aircraft. 

Carrying, holding, and supplying—these 
are the three things that must not be for- 
gotten. There are more important things in 
war than destroying. Destroying, indeed, is 
only the means to the end of occupying and 
holding. 

After the Normandy landing, an Air Force 
officer humorously complained that Army offi- 
cers wanted a new kind of bomb to be used 
by the Royal Air Force. They wanted them 
to use a bomb which blew everything up in 
a town they were to take and then, as they 
entered it, put everything back in place again! 
The fact was that the Army did find in some 
places that their progress was seriously im- 
peded by our own earlier bombing, which 
blocked the way to them. 

The point of the story is that destructive- 
ness has two sides to it. It is bad for the 
enemy, but it is also bad for the forces that 
must later take over and occupy. Destruction 
must be done because it is the only way that 
has been discovered for driving men back 
from territory they hold. But to assume that 
it is the be-all and end-all of war is a mistake. 

The ideal military weapon would be one 
which did no destruction, but which elimi- 
nated human resistance. So far the only known 
way of eliminating human resistance is by 
destruction and destruction on an ever-in- 
creasing scale. But so long as there are the 
subsequent stages to be considered, so long 
will there be a need for navies and armies 
and air forces. 

The only thing that would alter the po- 
sition would be an invention which would 
penalize the destructive power more sharply. 
Thus, if it were possible to use the power 
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of atomic energy and yet by some means to 
focus it more finely, destruction might then 
be confined to military targets in the strictest 
sense. Most of the argument about the bomb- 
ing of non-military targets really revolves 
around the limitations of the bomb. Its de- 
structiveness is spread and cannot, like the 
destructiveness of an armor piercing shell, 
be focused at a single point. 

Supposing the possibility were to occur 
for focusing atomic power, there would be 
a gain in military effectiveness. But so far 
no sign has been given by weapons of this 
kind of progress. On the contrary, as the 
power of the weapon goes up, so the margin 
of destruction which it does is augmented. 
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This consideration is not concerned with 
the old dispute about which people in a 
country at war are truly engaged upon war 
work and are therefore legitimate targets, 
and which are civilians in the strictest sense. 
Much of the opposition to the use of bombing 
from the air has been based upon the view 
that civilians, or, that is to say, all who are 
not wearing uniform, are not playing a part 
in the waging of war. Yet at the same time 
it is admitted that industrial strength is 
war strength. The two arguments do not go 
well together. Total war demands total na- 
tional effort, and total national effort may 
legitimately be answered by total forms of 
destruction. 


The Battles of Belfort, Mulhouse, and the Sundgau 


Translated and digested at the Command and General Staff School from a French 


article in “‘Délivrance,” 


EARLY in November 1944, the French First 
Army was deployed over a vast are extend- 
ing from the Swiss frontier east of Pont-de- 
Roide to a point southwest of Gerardmer 
(see Figure 1), passing some twenty-five 
kilometers from Belfort. 

This extensive deployment comprised three 
different sectors. On the south, the front 
line cut across the last heights of the Jura 
and twice crossed the valley of the Doubs, 
above and below the sharp bend formed by 
this river in the vicinity of Montbéliard. The 
terrain here is close and abounds in steep 
slopes. In the center, the line crossed the 
Lure plains, which are partially covered with 
forest and traversed by numerous streams 
flowing down. from the Vosges. Finally, in 
the north, it crossed the range of the Vosges 
and continued on across a succession of 
almost wholly wooded slopes. 


The two army corps constituting the 1st 
Army were formed abreast across this vast 
area, but with fronts of very unequal breadth. 
General de Lattre’s plan of operations called 
for strong and continuous pressure against 
the enemy in the southern area of the Vos- 
ges. This would hurl him back, if possible, 


published by direction of the Ministry of War, Paris, 1945. 


over the main ridge, or at least immobilize his 
reserves. At the same time, a very powerful 
attack was to be launched against the Belfort 
Pass with the view of effecting the fall of 
this strongly fortified locality and penetrat- 
ing into the plains of upper Alsace in the 
direction of Mulhouse. 

It was about the 15th of October when 
General de Lattre de Tassigny decided to 
carry out his operations which, so far, ap- 
peared to be aimed at a breakthrough of the 
enemy front in the southern area of the 
Vosges, but which in reality had been continu- 
ally prepared with the view to an offensive 
to the south. Surprise was to be an essential 
factor in its success. 


The shift of his dispositions southward 
was effected secretly during the latter part 
of October and the early part of November. 
This resulted in placing the greater part of 
the armored forces and heavy artillery at the 
disposal of General Béthouard, commander 
of the right-wing corps. 

Thus the dynamic portion of the opera- 
tions was to take place on the right wing 
of the army where the offensive was to be 
conducted by the whole of the 1st Corps, 
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which was advancing with a frontage of 
some forty kilometers, and the right wing 
of the 2d Corps under General de Montsabert. 


The Terrain From Montbéliard to Mulhouse 

The Belfort Pass or, as the geographers 
call it, the Bergundian Gateway, is made up 
from Montbéliard to Dannemarie of a highly 
broken terrain in which the foothills of the 
Jura on the south meet those of the Vosges 
on the north cut into a number of ridges 
by the tributaries of the Doubs, all extending 
from north to south. 

The fortified city of Belfort guards the 
approaches, First fortified by Vauban and 


1. 


reorganized and improved many times since 
then, this city proved its capacity for re- 
sistance in 1870-1871. It is girded by a circle 
of forts the worth of which, due mainly to 
their location, is by no means to be dis- 
regarded even at the present time. The enemy 
had extended and increased the strength 
of the fortifications by a series of modern 
installations such as mine fields, antitank 
ditches, ete. 

Farther to the east, the Suarce district 
between Delle and Dannemarie is a mosaic 
of lakes and marshes. It is difficult to cross 
when rains have soaked the spongy soil. 

The Alsace plains begin, in reality, north of 








the line Bale—Altkirch 
all the valleys of the Vosges are traversed 
by the roads descending from the saddles of 
the principal chain as well as from the Jura, 
and converge on Mulhouse. This large city 
is located only twelve or thirteen kilometers 


Here, 


—Dannemarie. 


from the Rhine but is separated from it 
by the Harth Forest, which stands like a 
screen eight kilometers in width and twenty- 
five kilometers in length between the city and 
the river. 

It was at the advanced positions of Belfort 
that the units of the French Ist Army had 
had to suspend their pursuit of the enemy, 
after the'enormous march which had carried 
them, almost in a single bound, from Toulon 
and Marseille clear to the eastern border of 
France. The situation had become stabilized 
and the Germans had established a solid front 
all the way from the Lure region to the Swiss 
frontier. 

The enemy’s line of defense passed through 
Pont-de-Roide, Longvelle, and Ronchamp. 
This position was strongly organized in depth 
and powerfully supported by the defenses of 
the entrenched camp of Belfort. 

Phases of the Offensive 

The battle, which lasted from 14 to 28 
November, may be broken down into three 
distinct phases: 

1. From 14 to 16 November: Breakthrough 
of the principal position; battle of the Doubs. 

2. From 17 to 21 November: Exploitation 
of the first successes; advance to within 
a short distance of the Rhine in the vicinity 
of Huningue; capture of Mulhouse, then of 
Belfort. 

8. From 22 to 28 November: Pincers opera- 
tion against the German forces which had 
advanced from the Cernay, Thann, and Dan- 
nemarie areas to a point northeast of Delle; 
the Burnhaupt operation. 


Battle of the Doubs 

In order to succeed in a breakthrough, it 
was necessary to effect a complete surprise; 
then, combining power and speed, to take ad- 
vantage of the confusion that had been pro- 
duced in the ranks of the enemy. 
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General de Lattre gave scrupulous atten- 
tion to the organization of the operation. 
General Béthouard’s 1st Army Corps was 
assigned the mission of seizing possession 
of the masses of industrial establishments 
in the Héricourt and Montbéliard areas, then 
of continuing his operations in the direction 
of Montbéliard—Dannemarie, followed by the 
reduction of the defenses of Belfort. The 2d 
Army Corps under General de Montsabert 
was to tie in its movements on the right with 
those of the 1st Army Corps, and, on the left, 
to take advantage of any favorable oppor- 
tunity for crossing the Vosges and descend- 
ing toward the Alsace plains. 

In order to effect a surprise, the 2d Army 
Corps maintained an aggressive attitude 
over the entire Vosges front. Our large 
armored units and our light artillery were 
moved to the Vesoul and Remiremont areas. 
A campaign of false information was skil- 
fully set in motion. During this time, large 
quantities of ammunition and the heavy artil- 
lery were moved quietly to the rear of the 
Doubs front and the guns emplaced. The 
enemy grabbed at the bait. He looked for an 
attack across the Vosges and reinforced his 
positions there. 

During the two nights prior to the offen- 
sive, the units stationed west of the Vosges 
moved quietly and with all lights extinguished 
to their line of departure. 

The attack was scheduled for noon of 14 


November. It was to be conducted in two 
phases—the first between Villersexel and 


the Doubs; the second, between the Doubs and 
the Swiss frontier. 

The ground was soggy and the hills were 
covered with snow. The weather was ex- 
tremely adverse. Nevertheless, a brief interval 
of clearing skies during the course of the 
forenoon made it possible to send out two 
Piper Cubs and adjust the fire of the artil- 
lery. 

At the specified time, a formidable and 
carefully adjusted artillery preparation 
dropped down onto the German positions, and 
almost immediately the units of the 1st Army 
Corps moved out to attack under the gusts 
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of rain and snow. The enemy was completely 
taken by surprise. An advance of five kilo- 
meters was effected during the course of the 
afternoon. The German Divisional Com- 
mander, General Oschmann, who was making 
a tour of inspection, was killed and his 
aide-de-camp captured. 

On the 15th, the attack advanced to the 
area between the Doubs and the Swiss fron- 
tier. The German defenses were overrun. On 
the 16th, the infantry and tanks vigorously 
exploited the successes of the preceding day. 
On the 17th, Héricourt was taken and our 
troops seized possession of Montbéliard after 
a period of violent street fighting. On the 
18th, all the installations around Montbéliard 
fell into our hands. 

The first objective had been attained. The 
battle of the Doubs had been won. 


Battles of Mulhouse and Belfort 

The second phase began immediately. Bel- 
fort had to be taken. 

The General in command of the French 
lst Army decided to unleash the might of his 
artillery against the forts and works of Bel- 
fort while the tanks, supported by the in- 
fantry, were to attempt to break the resist- 
ance of the enemy between the Rhone-Rhine 
canal and the Swiss frontier. 

The day of the 19th was decisive. In spite 
of its widely extended front and its relatively 
weak forces, the 2d Army Corps of General 
de Montsabert moved out for the attack both 
to the south of the Vosges and across the 
mountains. It gained possession of Champag- 
ney, of Gérardmer, and of La Bresse, thus 
starting the operation which, a few days later, 
was to bring about the decision in Upper 
Alsace. 

Simultaneously, the troops of the 2d Motor- 
ized Infantry Division knocked out the entire 
system of the Belfort defenses. The works 
which covered the place were taken, one 
after the other, by dint of violent fighting, 
and Belfort, where street fighting 
continue for forty-eight hours yet, 
this same day, the 19th of November. 

Farther to the south, the head of the 1st 


was to 
fell on 
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Armored Division wedged itself in between 
Morvillars and Delle. The enemy’s weak spot 
had been discovered. In spite of overflowing 
streams and wrecked bridges, the main body 
of the 1st Armored Division rushed into the 
opening. Shoving aside all enemy resistance, 
it reached the Rhine at Huningue on the 
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Figure 2.—The Burnhaupt Pocket. 


20th, then, pushing on at top speed to the 
north, took Mulhouse on 21 November after 
a violent battle. 

For four days, from the 21st to the 24th 
of November, the 1st Armored Division 
strengthened and extended its hold on Mul- 
house. It mopped up the city, where a part 
of the staff of the German 19th Army and 


1,500 officers and soldiers who were still 
holding out in their barracks were taken 


prisoner. It pushed its reconnaissance ahead 
to Ensisheim and seized Lutterbach, Mor- 
schwiller, and numerous inhabited places in 
the Sundgau. 

On the left wing of the army, General 
Montsabert, with a spirit, boldness, and sense 
of maneuver that could never be adequately 
extolled, reached the “Ballon d’Alsace” [bal- 
lon: a term applied to rounded, dome-like 
mountains in the Vosges] and the main ridge 
of the Vosges and, in the face of the greatest 
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of difficulties and by dint of the hardest of 
fighting, descended to the valleys of Mase- 
vaux and Saint Amarin. 


The Burnhaupt Operation 

Following these advances, the front in 
Upper Alsace assumed the form of a pocket 
the bottom of which was very close to the 
Swiss frontier northeast of Delle, with its 
sides extending as far as Masevaux on the 
one hand and Mulhouse on the other (see 
Figure 2). 

Impelled both by the chance they appeared 
to have of cutting our lines of communication 
and the necessities arising out of the aggres- 
sive action of our troops over the entire 
front, the enemy reacted fiercely in the Dan- 
nemarie area. But this impetuosity was to 
prove his undoing, for the trap was set for 
him. If the tips of the encirclement pincers 
were joined, he would be irremediably lost. 

On the 26th, the General commanding the 
French ist Army decided to begin his ma- 
neuver. He ordered the 1st Army Corps to 
push on toward Burnhaupt, after leaving 
Mulhouse, and the 2d Army Corps to work its 
way in the direction of Masevaux—Burn- 
haupt, at the same time immobilizing the 
adversary on the sides and at the bottom of 
the pocket. The enemy would thus be caught 
in the jaws of a pincers operation, which 
would close on him in the Burnhaupt area. 

The Germans recognized the threat and 
launched a desperate counterattack with their 
armor south of Suarce, against the narrow 
corridor which was used for our communi- 
cations between the Rhine and the Mulhouse 
area. They even succeeded in harassing a 
few of our convoys. But the reaction of our 
units was immediate and devastating. The 
enemy was hurled back north of the Rhdéne- 


Rhine canal. He lost all his tanks and left 
thousands of prisoners in our hands. 

On the flanks his reactions were no less 
violent. The 2d Motorized Infantry Divi- 
sion was obliged to make an enormous effort 
to overcome the desperate resistance of the 
enemy and push ahead from Masevaux to 
Burnhaupt. The 1st Armored Division, in 
its turn, had ahead of it a terrain infested 
with mines and bristling with antitank guns, 
and occupied by an enemy who reacted 
furiously. 

3ut the efforts of the adversary were in 
vain. Within the space of two days’ time, 
all the centers of resistance were reduced, 
one after the other, and on 28 November at 
1600 o’clock the junction of the two army 
corps was effected on the Burnhaupt plateau. 

The victory had been won. The main body 
of the German army in Upper Alsace was at 
our mercy. 

Thus, the high and difficult mission that 
had been assigned to the French 1st Army 
had been completely fulfilled. In the space 
of fifteen days the imposing bastion of the 
southern Vosges had been overthrown under 
the blows of General de Lattre de Tassigny’s 
divisions. The success of our operations, 
which, a priori, appeared to be so hazardous, 
bears witness both to the worth of the plan 
worked out by the commander and the skill 
of those charged with its execution. 

In spite of wholly adverse weather, over 
a water-soaked and muddy terrain, in the 
snow and rain, the French of the mother 
country and of the Empire, African soldiers, 
and recruits from the “Resistance Forces” 
gave proof of a spirit and of a devotion that 
recalled the finest period of our military 
past. 


Suvorov’s jealous rivals used to say he was just lucky. Suvorov used to reply: 
“You can be lucky once. With God’s grace you can be lucky twice. But sooner or 


later skill will be needed as well as luck. 


—From Soviet War News, quoted in An Cosantéir 
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The Assault Royal Engineers 


Digested at the Command and General Staff School from an 


article in “Army Quarterly” 


The Assault Royal Engineers (ARE) 
are equipped with the Churchill tanks 
armed with a petard for throwing heavy 
demolition charges, instead of a gun, The 
tank is modified internally to carry a crew 
of six men with about five hundredweight 
of stores or explosives. The tank thus 
modified is known as an Assault Vehicle 
Royal Engineers (AVRE). The organiza- 
tion comprises regiments of three squad- 
rons, with three each of 
AVRE’s. 


troops siv 


A proposal was submitted in November 
1942 for a Royal Engineer unit equipped with 
tanks and a selection of special devices. An 
outline organization was worked out, and re- 
ceived strong backing from the Commander 
in Chief Home Forces and from the General 
Staff at the War Office who, in March 1943, 
charged the Engineer in Chief with the re- 
sponsibility for the technical development 
(hitherto directed from the War Office). It 
was decided to build the organization on 
certain Royal Engineer formations attached 
to General Headquarters which had recently 
been converted from chemical warfare 
troops and whose training for an assault role 
had been started only a month or two pre- 
viously. It was realized that such units would 
require considerable backing by the usual 
services, particularly by REME_ [Royal 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers]; it was 
therefore decided in April 1943 to organize 
them in a brigade in the 79th Armored Divi- 
sion which was also to include certain other 
specialized troops. 

The first six squadrons received their first 
Churchill tanks in May 1943 and commenced 
training. Much had to be done in the first 
months because in addition to training sap- 
pers in the driving and maintenance of tanks 
and in wireless, they had to be instructed 
in the handling of special equipment which 
was either in very short supply or still only 
at the drawingboard stage. By September 


(Great Britain) October 1945. 


1943, however, ideas were beginning to crys- 
talize both as regards the equipment re- 
quired and the battle drill and technique for 
handling it. 

The original conception has been that the 
Assault Squadrons would be used to overcome 
the Atlantic defenses, after which they would 
probably not be required. It was, however, 


becoming very apparent that there were 
many tasks which, with their armor and 


mechanical power, they could perform more 
rapidly and with fewer casualties than nor- 
mal divisional engineers. Such tasks included 
the crossing of small ditches and canals, 
breaking through road blocks and other ob- 
stacles, the destruction of fortified houses and 
pillboxes, and the rapid laying of trackways. 
A means of rapid minelaying was evolved 
and the indestructible roller for crossing 
minefields and the Bailey mobile bridge, giv- 
ing an eighty-foot span, were being developed. 
Although, therefore, it had by now been de- 
cided that owing to shortage of landing 
craft only six squadrons could take part in 
the assault on the beaches, the training of 
the other six squadrons continued at the 
same pace, but with a special view to em- 
ployment inland. There were many who 
thought that these units would only be useful 
in the deliberate assault of strongly defended 
localities, but others maintained that they 
would have a large part to play in the normal 
advance and attack and this, as subsequent 
events have shown, has proved to be correct, 
some of their most useful work having been 
in the rapid crossing of natural obstacles 
under fire and in the attack on villages. 
During the invasion of Normandy, the tasks 
which confronted the squadrons varied along 
the front, but in general consisted of bridging 
ditches, laying bridges as ramps up sea 
walls, blasting ways through defense walls 
or steep sand dunes, dealing with obstacles 
on and behind the beaches, and laying track- 
ways on beaches suspected of having soft 
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clay patches. Each LCT team included two 
RAC [Royal Armored Corps] flail tanks to 
deal with mines. The squadrons on the right 
had the most difficult task physically owing 
to the soft clay, while those on the left had 
the toughest enemy opposition. In the center, 
opposition was not severe, being largely small- 
arms fire, and the operation went better than 
any exercise. Of nineteen assault bridges 
taken, eleven were used successfully, many 
fascines were dropped to make crossings over 
antitank ditches, and the petard was used not 
only against walls and pillboxes and in the 
destruction of defended houses but also in an 
assault on the enemy in field defenses with 
great success. Great dash and initiative was 
shown. 


On the right, a half troop of three AVRE’s 
under a lance sergeant found the infantry 
held up by some enemy who were firing and 
throwing grenades from behind a thick wall. 
The front face of the wall was steeply sloping. 
The lance sergeant withdrew his half troop 
down the beach and turning, charged the 
wall, the three AVRE’s mounting it success- 
fully and toppling down the eight-foot drop 
on the far side where they beat up the Bosche 
with their Besa guns. 

During the subsequent weeks up to the 
breakout from the Normandy bridgehead, the 
squadrons did not have an altogether satis- 
factory time. Owing to their great gallantry 
and to the proved effectiveness of the petard, 
they were used as “I” tanks and usually 
pushed out in front to deal with strongpoints 
covered by fire from the infantry and tanks. 
The range of the petard was only 100 yards, 
so that they had to go very close in and, 
in the thick bocage country, lost the fire sup- 
port of the tanks and infantry. Though they 
had many successes, this was a misuse of 
AVRE’s and caused many casualties. In one 
case, five out of six AVRE’s did not return. 

In the Le Havre battle, the assault squad- 
rons were very successful, displaying great 
gallantry. There was one squadron leader 
who, leading his AVRE on foot under fire, 
found a way down a steep slope into a ravine 
which was successfully bridged, the AVRE 
crossing and dealing with the defenses beyond 
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in rapid succession. On the left flank of the 
attack, a troop, working with an infantry 
brigade and supported by tanks, led the ad- 
vance, destroying road blocks, bridging 
ditches, and successfully felling trees into a 
ditch to make a crossing after all its fascines 
had been used up. Throughout the action the 
troop leader was passing a running commen- 
tary over the air to the following field com- 
pany, reporting obstacles met, action taken, 
and what would be required to improve the 
route for wheels, in fact an ideal engineer 
reconnaissance. This was a good example of 
the correct use of armored engineers. 

With the crossing of the Meuse and the 
Rhine, and operations on the Schelde estuary 
ahead, the 21st Army Group decided that 
Buffaloes (Landing Vehicles Tracked) would 
be a requirement, and it was decided to con- 
vert five of the AVRE squadrons tempor- 
arily to Buffaloes, thus making use of the 
watermanship training of the sappers. The 
squadrons still on the Orne canal were se- 
lected and the Buffaloes commenced to ar- 
rive. 

There followed the move northeast on 
transporters, a short period of further train- 
ing, and then three operations in quick 
succession. These were the landing behind 
the German lines of a Canadian brigade at 
Savoyards Plaat west of Terneuzen on the 
south bank of the Schelde, the assault on 
South Beveland in which an RAC regiment 
converted to Buffaloes also took part, and 
finally the assault on Westkapelle in the 
Walcheren Expedition in which heavy cas- 
ualties were suffered and forty percent of 
the Buffaloes written off. 

After this an RAC brigade was converted 
to Buffaloes and the Assault Squadrons 
rearmed with their AVRE’s. This was neces- 
sary because by now they were urgently 
required in their true role. In addition to the 
Buffaloes, some AVRE’s went ashore on 
Walcheren and rendered good service in sup- 
port of the Commandos against the defenses 
on the northern fringe of the island. 

Meanwhile, the remaining squadrons, 
armed with their AVRE’s, were taking part 
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in a series of actions both on the Meuse front 
and south of the Schelde. Molenbeek, Over- 
loon, Venraij, bridging under heavy fire, 
Watervliet, Breskens, Hertogenbosch, Til- 
burg where three assault bridges carried 
a divison across and were replaced by a 
Bailey bridge some thirty hours later. Three 
times in fourteen days divisions were passed 
over obstacles many hours earlier than would 
have been possible if normal bridging had 
been the only means. 

The demand for assault bridges was so 
high that, although over a hundred had been 
provided in the first case and every effort was 
made to recover and repair them after use, 
the supply began to fail and fifty more had 
to be rushed out from home. A squadron 
operated with the Americans in Geilen- 
kirchen and Suggerath, blasting Germans 
out of pillboxes and hunting them down with 
their Besas as they tried to escape. In every 
action during this period the squadrons had 
an active part, there being some _ lively 
parties in the operations for the Roer bend. 

In the lull between operations the squad- 
rons were busy experimenting to improve 
their equipment. One of the most successful 
devices was the Skid Bailey—fifty or sixty 
feet of Bailey bridge with a launching nose 
mounted on skids which is pulled to the gap 
by an AVRE. On arrival, the AVRE re- 
leases and side-steps while a second AVRE, 
mounting a pusher bar, comes up and puts 
the bridge across the gap, which may be up 
to fifty feet across. Several of these Skid 
Baileys were launched successfully under 
ire in the last months of the campaign. 


There followed the Reichswald battle be- 
‘ween the rivers, where there were never 


§ cnough squadrons to meet the demand. The 


necessity for divisions to have their own 
squadrons permanently under their command 
as part of their setup, the importance of a 
close “tie-up” with the engineer plan, and 
the impossibility of arranging adequate rest 
for men or maintenance for AVRE’s if 
squadrons are continually switched from 
one formation to another, was made abun- 
dantly clear. 
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After a short pause for training, the 
squadrons took part in the crossing of the 
Rhine by operating the heavy rafts on both 
corps fronts, ferrying over six hundred and 
thirty tanks and self-propelled guns in addi- 
tion to a large number of other vehicles. 
This complete, they were moved across and 
some of them went forward immediately in 
support of formations. In these final opera- 
tions they proved their capacity to keep up 
with the rapidly moving battle. 

They were particularly valuable in op- 
eration against the many fir-pole and rubble 
road blocks. Removal of these blocks by hand 
method or by towing out the deeply buried 
poles with a bulldozer was very slow. How- 
ever, it was found that a few charges from 
the petard, which destroyed the blocks and 
booby traps and by blast effect set off the 
mines in front, were enough to make a pas- 
sage for tanks and made it possible for bull- 
dozers to clear the remains quickly. 

So much for the brief but eventful story 
of the Assault Brigade. The future is more 
controversial. A very important step was 
taken recently when the name was changed 
from “Assault Engineers” to “Armored En- 
gineers,” thereby setting the oflicial seal on 
the view that these units had a wider 
sphere than just the deliberate assault on 
a heavily defended position. So far there is 
only war experience of their employment in 
the advance and attack. But it needs no 
great imagination to visualize in defense or 
retreat such tasks as the rapid laying of 
minefields in face of the enemy, for which 
the technique exists, or the carrying out of 
last-minute demolitions—an overload charge 
towed on to the bridge, the reinsurance 
safety fuze lit through the dump hole and 
the sledge released, the AVRE proceeding 
off the bridge reeling out cable as it goes, 
and the whole operation controlled and re- 
ported by wireless. 

Armored engineers are in their infancy. 
The equipment was produced in a hurry and 
was new to those who had to use it. There 
is much to be learned and much development 
of equipment to be carried on. Time and 
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again formations have been held up by ditches, 
canals, and craters whose bridging by dis- 
mounted sappers has been interdicted or de- 
layed by enemy shell, mortar, or machine gun 
fire. The longer-span folding bridge which can 
be carried and launched by an AVRE under 
fire in a few minutes is already in sight. The 
use of light alloys would speed up this devel- 
opment. There seems little doubt that armored 
engineers could undertake many field engi- 
neering tasks faster and with fewer casualties 
than can dismounted sappers. Not only does 
their armor afford protection, but their tanks 
fitted with various devices provide a form of 
mechanical equipment which, already of great 
value, has still greater possibilities in the 
future. 

It is of interest that at a recent conference 
on the lessons of the campaign, there was 
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complete unanimity that not only must ar- 
mored engineers be divisional troops but that 
divisional engineers should be armored, the 
companies containing some AVRE’s mounting 
petards and the remainder being mounted in 
Kangaroos made from AVRE chassis and all 
being capable of and launching 
devices. 


mounting 


One more point, the armored engineers are 
first and foremost sappers, their work is part 
of the sapper plan and their direction is the 
task of the Engineer. 
Like the ordinary field company or squadron 
they may work under an infantry or armored 
brigade, being moved and given fire support 
by the other arms, but their task is an 
engineer task and must be considered as such. 
Neglect of this rule leads to high casualties 
with little return. 


Commanding Royal 


Self-propelled Artillery in Street Fighting 


Translated and digested at the Command and General Staff School from a Russian article 


by Lieutenant Colonel P. Melnikov in 


SELF-PROPELLED artillery possesses great 
fire power and is distinguished by its high 
degree of maneuverability and ability, in 
breakthrough operations, to penetrate hostile 
positions to a considerable depth. A skilful 
combination of fire and maneuver forms the 
basis of its tactics, and because of this, it can 
accomplish missions of a very diversified 
character. 

After the fighting in Berlin, the erroneous 
opinion was expressed by a few officers who 
claimed that it was inexpedient to employ self- 
propelled artillery in street fighting in large 
cities in which there existed well-organized 
antitank defenses. According to these officers, 
self-propelled guns, because of the limitations 
imposed on their maneuvering, prove insuffi- 
ciently effective and suffer unjustifiable losses 
under the blows of enemy antitank weapons. 

A careful study of the employment of self- 
propelled artillery in fighting in the streets 
of large cities has shown that (1) at the be- 
ginning of the fighting in Berlin, we lacked 


“Krasnaia 


Zvezda” (Red Star) 2 August 1945. 


experience in the use of self-propelled artil- 
lery in this type of street fighting, and that 
(2) self-propelled artillery units suffered 
losses in those cases where cooperation with 
infantry was lacking and where target recon- 
naissance was poorly organized. These mat- 
ters possess a great importance under the 
complicated conditions of street fighting. 

Up to the attack on Berlin itself, our self- 
propelled artillery was employed within the 
battle formations of infantry or tanks. In co- 
operation with tanks, a battery of self-pro- 
pelled guns was usually attached to each 
tank company, and its commander assigned 
missions to the battery. In cooperation with 
infantry (breakthrough operations), each 
rifle battalion was reinforced by one or two 
batteries of self-propelled guns, and the bat- 
talion commander assigned missions to the 
batteries. This was the case in January of 
1945 in the breakthrough on the Vistula; it 
was thus in Pomerania, and on the Oder. 
3ut all these operations occurred under the 
conditions of field warfare. 
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During street fighting in Berlin, it fell to 
the lot of self-propelled guns to operate to- 
gether with assault groups. These new condi- 
tions required the closest of cooperation with 
the infantry and flexible conduct of recon- 
naissance. It is obvious from our Berlin ex- 
periences that some units suffered losses 







Soviet self-propelled gun SU 122. It mounts a 122-mm 
proximately thirty-five miles per hour. (Sovfoto) 


simply because of insufficiently close coopera- 
tion with the infantry. It is well known that 
the enemy defended himself furiously and had 
turned every building into a veritable fortress 
bristling with weapons. The German antitank 
defense was based on the massed employment 
of the Panzerfaust [similar to the bazooka]. 
To avoid loss of matériel under such condi- 
tions, it was necessary to protect the self-pro- 
pelled gans from enemy soldiers armed with 
these weapons and not permit them to ap- 
proach within the effective range of the 
Panzerfaust. This mission should be handled 
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by the infantry, and it is the infantry in the 
assault group that must act as a shield for 
the self-propelled guns. 

Our self-propelled guns, in shelling build- 
ings with weapon emplacements, naturally 
moved out ahead. But since observation from 
the machines difficult (clouds of dust 
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gun on a medium-tank chassis and has a speed of ap- 


raised by the bursting shells) and the scouts 
were not always able to report targets accu- 
rately, part of the enemy’s weapons concealed 
in the buildings remained undetected. The 
infantry was obliged to take cover in the base- 
ments and ground floors of the buildings, 
and the situation was always somewhat com- 
plicated. Our infantrymen moved ahead 
through the basements and lower stories of 
the buildings, while the attics and upper 
stories were still occupied by the Germans. 
Thus our self-propelled guns came under the 
Panzerfaust fire, although our infantry was 
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a few blocks ahead of them. From this it is 
not difficult to draw the following conclusion: 

Effective action of self-propelled artillery 
is determined, first of all, by accurate recon- 
naissance work and close cooperation with 
the infantry. It is obvious that if the scouts 
or the assault infantry locate and point out 
enemy targets to the self-propelled artillery, 
the Panzerfaust can be easily dealt with. This 
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REVIEW 


Much depends on the initiative, resource- 
fulness, and judgment of the commanders of 
self-propelled units and guns. Experience 
shows that unusual methods in the accom- 
plishment of the assigned missions make it 
possible to conduct street fighting successfully 
even with small forces. The tactical method 
used by one of our officers is interesting. Our 
scouts had reported that thirteen enemy tanks 





speed of approximately thirty-five miles per hour and is highly maneuverable. (Sovfoto) 


also gives freedom of maneuver to the in- 
fantry and enables it to engage the enemy 
armed with antitank weapons and secure the 
self-propelled guns from attack. 


It must be stated here that our commanders 
quickly gained the necessary experience and 
secured the needed cooperation. The scouts 
were moved ahead and worked with the in- 
fantry battle formations. The infantrymen, 
too, pointed out targets by means of rockets, 
tracer shells, and tracer bullets. Everything 
possible was done to prevent the infantry 
from being detained in basements and shelters 
and to have them advance steadily ahead 
along both sides of the street, taking advan- 
tage of pauses in the fire of the enemy. 


were emplaced in specially constructed posi- 
tions back of the houses. It was quite obvious 
that to destroy this group of tanks was no 
easy matter. But the officer skilfully solved 
the problem. He ordered the cannoneers of 
two of the self-propelled guns to set the 
houses on fire. Three other machines were on 
the alert with their guns aimed at the places 
of the probable appearance of the enemy 
tanks. The houses began to burn. The German 
tanks left their emplacements and, turning 
away from the burning buildings, ran into 
the fire of our self-propelled guns. 


Every combat decision must, above all else, 
be based on accurate reconnaissance data. Ir 
the absence of this, success in street fighting 
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is an impossibility. Our self-propelled guns, 
for example, were once forced to stop in at- 
tempting to cross a canal. The way was barred 
by a barricade. Our forces were under the fire 
of a Panther tank concealed scmewhere be- 
hind the ruins on the left. Two of our ma- 
chines caught fire, and the narrowness of the 
street and debris from the buildings limited 
maneuver. But our scouts quickly learned 
where the enemy tank was concealed. Mean- 
while, our artillerymen lighted smoke pots 
and laid a smoke screen on our left flank. 
Part of the self-propelled guns covered the 
engineers engaged in removing the barricade, 
and the remaining machines, concealing them- 
selves in the smoke, went out to within direct 
fre range of the enemy tank and set it on 
fire. 

Later on, our infantry took a bridge across 
the canal, but it was impossible for the tanks 
and self-propelled artillery to go across it. 
Fire was coming from German self-propelled 
guns on the right and from Panzerfaust 
forces in nearby buildings. The bridge had 
to be reinforced. What was to be done? Should 
our men attempt to cross the bridge under 
the fire of the enemy? The commander de- 
cided otherwise. He ordered one battery to 
cover the engineers as they reinforced the 
bridge, then brought up a second battery for 
firing on the buildings in which the Panzer- 
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fausts were concealed. By this time the scouts 
had located the German self-propelled guns. 
Because of a bend in the canal at this point, 
they could be taken under fire only from the 
other side. When the bridge was ready, one 
of our self-propelled guns rushed across at top 
speed, concealed itself behind a building, and 
with a few shots destroyed the German self- 
propelled guns. The way across the bridge 
was clear. 

The main difficulty in the use of self- 
propelled guns in the streets of a large city 
is the limited opportunity for maneuver. 
Only the guns of the assault group operating 
far ahead are able to conduct fire. Other guns 
do not take part in the fighting and are often 
knocked out by Panzerfaust men making 
their way into nearby buildings. To avoid 
this, it is necessary to establish a close coor- 
dination between the operations of the self- 
propelled guns and the infantry, and to or- 
ganize special groups for the combing of 
nearby buildings. Fulfilling its own mission, 
the infantry must, at the same time, protect 
the self-propelled guns and report targets 
to them. 

Self-propelled artillery is an effective weap- 
on in street fighting when it is used in close 
cooperation with other arms and especially 
with infantry. 


J . . 
Discipline 
Translated and digested at the Command and General Staff School from a 
Spanish article by General La Llave in Ejército (Spain) August 1945. 


No dictionary definition gives an accurate 
and complete idea of what is really meant by 
discipline. It is not doctrine or instruction 
alone, but something more intimately con- 
nected than either of these with the human 
mind. Neither is it a rule, order, or method to 
be used as a guide for conduct, and much less 
a “severe reprimand,” since this represents 
but one of the auxiliary means for inculcat- 
ing discipline but not the essence of the idea 
itself. 
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Man functions primarily under the impulse 
of his own individual interests—or what 
he considers to be his interests, for he is 
often in error on this point. But whether 
real or erroneously so considered, these 
individual interests are the manifestations of 
one’s egoism, and are frequently opposed to 
collective interests. The predomination of 
these latter interests in the manifestations of 
will over one’s egoistic impulses—of which we 
are at times conscious and at other times un- 
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conscious, and which are at all times p8wer- 
ful and deeply rooted in the human soul— 
constitutes the essence of discipline. 

This is, therefore, the social force par ex- 
cellence, since it is impossible for a social 
group to exist without the coordinating ele- 
ment of discipline, because no collective act 
can be accomplished without direction for 
the orientation of efforts—which tend to be 
divergent and which are, to a large extent. 
discordant—toward a common end, and be- 


cause unbridled egoism is eminently dis- 
persive. 
Of all the professions, the cells of the 


social organism, there are two which, with- 
out any argument, demand discipline of a 
kind that is able to overcome the impulses 
of egoism to the greatest degree, viz., the 
church and the armed forces. 


Military Discipline 

According to the general definition, this 
is the adaptation of the individual will to 
collective interests, which in this case is 
the perfect functioning of the organism, the 
armed forces, whose immediate and defini- 
tive end is that of serving the interests of 
the nation. 

Military discipline, like social discipline, 
religious discipline, and the discipline of la- 
bor, possesses a coercive element and a voli- 
tional element, and will be the most perfect 
when the latter predominates. 

In the hard test of modern warfare, if the 
volitional element down, the coercive 
element alone is insufficient. For even the 
most severe punishment means very little 
in comparsion with the sacrifices which the 
persistent action of modern weapons impose 
on the tempered spirit. 

To attain the indispensable individual 
temper, favorable conditions are constituted 
by good education and technical instruc- 
tion. Through the help of education, the ad- 
vantages of cooperating in the interests of 
the collectivity will be apparent, and, with 
the help of the technical instruction, this 
efficient cooperation will be achieved with 
less effort. 
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From the immediate point of view of mil- 
itary interests alone, extreme education pos- 
sesses one disadvantage, and that is that 
in the case of highly educated masses the 
gree and differences may be discerned be- 
military interests and supreme na- 
tional ends. 


tween 


Free examination, in which the analysis 
cf lofty questions is left to the variable and 
fallible judgment of men, constitutes an eter- 
nal problem and may endanger faith. 

This defect disappears when war is waged 
in obedience to purposes which are clearly 
and plainly patriotic. An educated soldiery 
would have constituted a danger during the 
centuries of absolute monarchy. It would 
either have been necessary to give them 
very excessive pay or else it would not have 
been possible to get them to fight in the 
majority of wars. Scanty education caused 
armies to be cheap and relatively docile. 

On the other hand, the soldier who is ed- 
ucated and who is convinced he is serving 
the true national interests is a truly dis- 
ciplined soldier, whatever be the external 
form of this discipline. 

The gains effected by the first armies of 
the French Revolution were the result of 
this intimate discipline, which over short 
periods of time was compatible with a cer- 
tain amount of disorder, insubordination, and 
even disobedience. It would be dangerous, 
however, to accept as an attainable ideal 
that intimate discipline which has the good 
of one’s own country as the sole motivating 
principle. Reality obliges one to seek a more 
modest ideal, a mixture of coercion and vo- 
litien, assigning to it, as its motivating prin- 
ciple, organic interests whose supreme prob- 
lems are dealt with by the minds of the 
superior command and, from grade to grade 
and from echelon to echelon, are passed 
downward to the commanders of the lowest 
categories. This signifies that the bases of 
military discipline in the present state of 
society are material, moral, and even intel- 
lectual subordination and passive obedience 
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to the immediate whoever he 


may be. 


superior, 


Discipline obliges all, from the supreme 
hierarchy of the armed forces on down, to 
order their conduct in accordance with what 
is best from the standpoint of the collec- 
tive interests. Arbitrariness in command 
constitutes the most extreme act of lack of 
discipline. 

As has just been indicated, the mecha- 
nism of discipline is manifested in the var- 
ious echelons in the form of obedience and 
subordination. These two virtues, therefore, 
characterizing, as they do, the discipline of 
the majority of the individuals entering into 
the composition of armed forces, are fre- 
quently employed as synonyms, which is in- 
accurate, though they are necessary elements 
of it. 

Obedience implies compliance with a spe- 
cific order. Subordination is submission to 
the immediate direction of one’s superior. 
It is echeloned obedience. But in the func- 
tioning of the military organism there have 
always been cases in which no concrete or- 
ders are received. That is when discipline 
(which does not destroy initiative) shines 
and guides one in the proper, organic path. 

Discipline and Command 

In the matter of exercising command, it 
is well known that one’s own will is exercised 
in accordance with nature, and 
that norms, models, and examples serve but 
little. 

The worst defect in command is backward- 
ness. Since the action of command is, fun- 


one’s own 


damentally, one of the imposition of will, 
difficult 
ment in case one has no will. It is a very 
frequent phenomenon that those who have 
this defect attempt to employ outward form 
in place of will. But since this is not the 


this becomes very of accomplish- 


reflection of inner energy, the inferior in- 
stantly notes it, and reprimands, although 
they may disturb him, create no more than 
a superficial and momentary effect on his 
mind. Whatever palliatives he may seek, the 
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one who possesses this defect will always 
be a deficient commander. 

It happens, at times, even when there is 
no lack of will, that this will may fluc- 
tuate owing to a want of convictions. This 
defect is a grave one in the case of high 
commands; in intermediate commands, it is 
annulled, if it exists, by the habit of duty, 
through the spirit of obedience. Any one 
who searches his memory will find there 
many cases of excellent officers who fit into 
this classification. 

In armies possessing a certain tradition 
and adequate training, the command must 
count on the officers’ possessing great sensi- 
tiveness to reprimand and praise. Often they 
are flattered by a word from their superior 
in appreciation of an effort or a deed more 
than by actual reward, and yet on the other 
hand, moderate and reasonable notice only 
may produce more of a punitive effect than 
actual punishment. 

The systematic habit of never praising 
is a defect very common in commanders, yet 
these same individuals are the very ones 
that never miss an opportunity to call at- 
te.tion to what is displeasing to them. This, 
as always, is a question of psychology. When 
practiced with inferiors of little intelligence 
and sensitiveness, it may be admissible, but 
the fact should be borne in mind that, possi- 
bly, officers may react better to the effects 
of just and moderate flattery than to punish- 
ment in any of its degrees. 

The commander should exalt the dignity 
his Rough treatment of the 
wins 


of 
timid 


inferiors. 
individuals dog-like obedience 
only. In the case of individuals of a certain 
degree of moral strength, such treatment 
always leaves behind some residue of bitter- 
ness, which makes for an unstable form of 
discipline. 

There is a delicate point connected with 
this. Some in subordinate position, because 
of their servile spirit, may fall into habits 
of flattery—usually in good faith and be- 
pause of the belief that in so doing they 
give proof of their spirit of subordination. 
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Every commander who notes this should put 
an end to it by the most suitable means his 
tact is able to inspire in him, in the knowl- 
edge that by permitting himself to be in- 
fluenced, by encouraging this very human 
defect, he undermines real discipline. 

There is a maxium that is very useful to 
the commander in the maintenance of real 
discipline: “Punish little; never pardon,” for 
the effects of punishment are greater when 
it is not too frequently administered and, 
on the other hand, the effects are dulled when 
this punishment constitutes an abuse of au- 
thority. 

The for recommending that one 
never pardon is to prevent the arbitrariness 
represented by the withholding cf 


reason 


merited 
; a me 

punishment. In case this punishment has 
heen due to an error in information (though 
such instances should never occur) but not 
in the interpretation of this information, 


one should confess the mistake. In this case, 
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the prestige of the command does not suffer, 
Indiscriminate pardoning demoraliz- 
ing as unjust punishment. 


is as 


And now, as a colophon, we shall close 


this article with a paragraph from the ad- 


dress of the Director General of the Military 
General Academy of Zaragoza in May 1931: 

“Discipline is never well defined or un- 
derstood. Discipline can lay no claim to 
merit when the condition of the command is 
pleasing to us, or tolerable. Discipline which 
acquires its true worth when thoughts coun- 
sel the opposite of what is commanded, when 
the heart fights to rise in rebellion within 
our breast, or when arbitrariness or error are 
joined with the action of the command—this 
is the discipline we inculcate in you. This is 
the discipline we practice. This is the exam- 
ple we offer you.” 


The Burma Campaigns 


Digested at the Command and General Staff School from a pamphlet, ‘Vic- 


tory 


THE Burma campaigns were no side-show. 


They were an integral and a vital part 
of the overall Allied strategy in the war 


against Japan. 
The first objectives of the Combined Chiefs 


of Staff in this theater were (1) to crack 
the Jap’s land bastion defending his “co- 
prosperity sphere” in Southeast Asia, (2) 
to reopen communications to China from 


India, and (3) to crush the Japanese armies 
in Burma. 

Their long-term objective was the tighten- 
ing—towards an ultimately throttling grip 
—of the offensive ring round Japan and her 
ill-gotten Empire. 

The Strategic Importance of Burma 

In the strategy of Tokyo, Burma was three 
things at the same time: a shield, a wedge, 
and a springboard (see Figure 1): 

1. Burma interposes itself between Ma- 


in Burma,” published by the British Information Services, July 


1945. 


laya and Siam on the southeast, and India 
on the northwest; also between China and 
India. It is not a corridor but a_ barrier. 
3urma was the last of Japan’s land con- 
quests, and a necessary one. It provided a 
shield to guard their easier, richer con- 
quests in Southeast. Asia—Siam, Indo- 
China, Malaya, and the Netherlands Indies. 

2. The occupation of North Burma put the 
Jap across the Burma road, gave him a 
wedge splitting the supply route to China, 
cutting off China by land from her Allies. 
This wedge isolated China, psychologically 
as well as physically, from all but air con- 
tact with outside support. 

3. Finally, Burma was a springboard: the 
starting point for Japan’s conquest of India. 
The Jap strategy in 1941-42 was to overrun 
India and to link up with the Germans in 
Persia. 
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Experiment and Preparation 
The 1944 and 1945 campaigns could not 
have developed as they did in Burma without 
the experience and training of 1942 and 1943. 
The Jap had overrun Southeast Asia by sur- 
prise, by superior numbers in the air and on 
the ground, by his jungle-wise infantry, by 
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Figure 1.—Strategic 


the tactics of infiltration, the road block, and 
then capture or annihilation. 

The Allies were not content merely to de- 
fend India on the line stablized by General 
Alexander at the end of his retreat of 1942. 

The British fliers of the Royal Air Force, 
and the Indian fliers of the Indian Air Force, 
pressed an unflagging bombing offensive 
against key points in the Japanese supply 
and communications system in Burma. 

Meanwhile the ground forces were learning 
not only to outfight the Jap at his own game 
but to outthink him in a game which he was 
never able to learn. To what Wingate called 
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“the obstinate but unimaginative courage of 
the Jap soldier,” to the effective but limited 
Jap tactics, and to the appalling difficulties 
of the terrain, Wingate and his colleagues 
found a revolutionary answer; and they 
found it in the air. 


The technique of substituting air supply 
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for ground lines of communication was 
evolved in three stages. First, the mere sup- 
plying by plane of munitions, rations, medi- 
cal supplies, etc. to raiding columns which 
marched on foot. Then, the maintenance, in 
positions far beyond the enemy’s lines, of 
troops which had been flown in and could 
be maintained indefinitely. Finally, the com- 
bination of the two, when whole divisions 
were flown in (and could, if need be, be 
flown out), and were maintained by air not 
only when acting as obstructive units of 
limited mobility deep in enemy-held terri- 
tory, but even during the course of full- 
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dress fighting advances, when guns, tanks, 
mules, and other bulky equipment would be 
delivered to the marching columns with the 
precision of a quartermaster issuing stores 
across the counter. 


Southeast Asia Command 

At the Quebec conference in September, 
1943, the Combined Chiefs of Staff announced 
the formation of a new Allied Command to 
include Burma, the Indian Ocean, Malaya, 
and all the appreaches to the N: therlands In- 
dies. This new Southeast Asia Command 
(SEAC) was headed by Supreme Commander 
Acmiral Miountbatten, and his Deputy, Lieu- 
tenant General Joseph W. Stilwell, U.S. Army. 

SEAC had its own fleet, based on Ceylon, 
and its own air forces, strategic, tactical, 
and transport. The former included ships of 
the French, Dutch, Burma, and Royal Indian 
Navies; but it was predominantly British. 

The landing craft which had been ear- 
marked for Admiral Mountbatten at Quebec 
were all diverted by the exigencies of world 
strategy, and it was not till 1945 that these 
vital components began to be delivered to 
SEAC in any numbers. 

The land campaign of 1944-45, therefore, 
was fought to a very different pattern from 
that envisaged at Quebec. It was a longer, 
more difficult, and bloodier campaign. 


The Plans and the Counter-Plans 

By the winter of 1943-44 the troops of the 
1ith Army Group (General Sir George Gif- 
fard, commanding) had been built up into 
a fine state of battle spirits and _ tactical 
readiness for major operations. General 
Giffard’s directive to the 14th Army (Lieuten- 
ant General Sir William J. Slim) comprised 
the following 
Figure 2): 


short-term objectives (see 


1. To secure all frontiers of 
Assam. 

2. To oecupy North Burma down to the 
Mogaung-Myitkyina area. 

8. To advance in Arakan to 
daung-Maungdaw road. 

The second objective was the task of Gen- 
eral Stilwell’s forces. It was clear, however, 
that this force could not attain its objective, 


Bengal and 


the Buthi- 
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on which the completion and protection of 
the Ledo Road depended, unless (1) the main 
Jap striking force (including the crack 33d 
Division) could be held elsewhere, and (2) 
the lines of communication could be cut be- 
tween the enemy’s reserves in the plain and 
his 18th Divison opposing General Stilwell. 

In order to achieve the latter, the 3d Indian 
Division (Wingate) was to be flown in to 
Indaw, and from there would cut the Jap 
communications by road, river, and rail to 
the north. To effect the former, two distinct 
operations would be staged. 

First, the 15th Corps (British and Indian 
Divisions and the 81st West African Divi- 
sion), under General Sir Philip Christison, 
were to attack on the lines of General Gif- 
fard’s Objective 38, occupying as many Jap 
troops as possible in Arakan. (When it took 
place the enemy staff got the idea that, by 
holding this attack, they would force General 
Slim’s 14th Army either to withdraw or, 
more probably, to reinforce Christison, thus 
draining the strength of the main 14th Army 
concentrations in the north). 

Second, such dispositions would be made 
of the 14th Army in the Imphal-Kohima area 
and in its forward positions around Tiddim 
as to occupy the main Jap forces, which had 
been reinforced to about 80,000 combat troops 
—more than double their 1948 strength; and 
to deal with the enemy effensive which these 
reinforcements, and other evidence, had con- 
vinced General Slim was in preparation. 

General Slim intended a major offensive. He 
knew that the Japanese intended one also. 
He therefore had to decide, in as far as his 
own dispositions could control it, where the 
great battle should be fought. 

He decided that, for the first time, he 
would fight the Japs with the long, precarious 
line of cemmunications behind them, and 
not behind his own troops. He had planned 
that the Japanese divisions in the southwest 
(Arakan) sector should be fully occupied by 
the offensive of General Christison; and that 
the main bulk of the enemy, disposed in the 
north center and aiming northwest, should be 
drawn forward in the direction of their own 
planned offensive by a calculated withdrawal 
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Figure 2.—Burma, showing places mentioned in the text, 
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of the 14th Army from the Tiddim area into 
the Imphal plain. There the Japs would have 
to fight at the maximum extension from their 
base (it must be remembered that they had 
no air supply) and on the wrong side of the 
tremendous range of mountains which runs 
from Tiddim northeast to Ledo. 

The ultimate objectives of the campaign 
were three, and they were crucial to the whole 
Allied strategy in the Far East: 

1. To break the outer shield of Japanese 
land power in Southeast Asia. 

2. To reopen land communication with 
China, and to secure the chain of bomber air- 
fields in the north. 

8. To destroy the Japanese armies wherever 
they were concentrated in force. 

The Japanese plan of campaign for 1944 
was bold, simple, and well thought out. Its 
primary objectives were: 

1. To hold Stilwell’s Chinese-American 
forces to the northeast with the Japanese 
divisions they already had there. 

2. To stage an offensive, with two divi- 
sions and supporting troops, in Arakan; and 
to capture Chittagong, India’s fifth biggest 
port and a vital air supply base. 

3. To isolate and destroy the British 17th 
Division at Tiddim and wipe out the forward 
components of the 14th Army. 

4. To push across the mountains in 
strength, take Imphal, the 14th’s main base, 
and disperse or annihilate the army. 

5. To capture Kohima, and cut the Bengal- 
Assam railway running along the valley north 
of it, which formed General Stillwell’s prin- 
cipal line of communications; thus isolating 
from their source of supplies not only the 
Allied troops already operating in Northeast 
Burma but also the Chinese divisions in 
Yunnan. 

The Jap’s ultimate objective was nothing 
less than the invasion of India. He had a 
large enough army in Burma, and it was, 
therefore, an objective not at all beyond the 
range of possible achievement. 

One factor was vital in the battles which 
followed from the clash of these two strat- 
egies—the Allied air superiority. The Allied 
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air forces, which operated at the end of 
supply lines 138,000 miles long, had been set 
four tasks: to sweep, to support, to supply, 
and to strangle. 

1. They had to sweep the sky clear of Jap 
fighters. 

2. They had to support our ground troops, 
bombing and strafing Jap positions, blasting 
military and economic targets, and providing 
accurate close air support. 

8. They had to supply our forward troops 
two or three hundred miles away from the 
nearest railhead. 

4. They had to strangle the Japanese lines: 
bombing his sea communications and his docks 
at Rangoon, shooting up his river craft, 
smashing his bridges and roads, and cutting 
and recutting the crucial Bangkok-Rangoon 
railroad. 

1944 Campaigns 


The Arakan area is dominated by the Mayu 
Range (15,000 to 18,000 feet) which runs 
north and south and has only two practicable 
crossings. Christison’s 5th and 7th Indian 
Divisions drove down each side of it, their 
objective being to secure the main lateral 
road from Maungdaw to Buthidaung. The 
81st West African Division covered their 
inland flank. Supported by the newly inte- 
grated Eastern Air Command, they captured 
Maungdaw after bitter fighting on 8 January 
1944, and, on being checked south of it, 
switched their full force on Buthidaung. 

This pressure caused Lieutenant General 
Haraya to accelerate his timetable of the 
Jap invasion of India. During the first week 
of February Colonel Tanahashi swept up to 
Taung Bazar, cut westward to the mountains, 
and surrounded the whole 7th Division’s base, 
But the Jap High Command had overlooket 
General Slim’s preparations to meet this pos 
sibility: ten days’ rations for 40,000 mer 
ready crated on the airfields, and Majo 
General Lomax’s 26th Indian Division in 
readiness at Chittagong. They had also failed 
to realize that there was another means than 
the road for getting those troops and supplies 
to the battlefield. They had forgotten the air. 
General Slim, instead of ordering the 15th 
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Corps to retire, told the encircled divisions 
to stand fast and trust the air forces to 
maintain them. 


The 8d Tactical Air Force slaughtered the 
Zeros which had been summoned for the kill 
and cleared the sky for the transports. These 
flew 500 sorties a week. 

After a grim period of holding fast, the 
counterstroke was ready. 

The 15th Corps was fightng back strongly 
(having even reoccupied Taung Bazar) and 
fresh troops were approaching from the 
northwest. The Japs had been severely 
mauled and were tiring. The moment had 
come for General Christison to spring his 
trap. 

General Lomax’s 26th Division, with Gen- 
eral Festing’s 36th in support, was the ham- 
mer: the intact 15th Corps’ positions were 
the anvil. And Colonel Tanahashi’s force was 
gradually reduced to pulp. 

The pursuit and destruction of the beaten 
enemy and the clearing of Arakan were com- 
pleted before the monsoon. 

The Arakan campaign was a signal suc- 
cess. But it was only the prelude to greater 
battles. 

On the night of 5 March 1944, fifty-four 
gliders full of heavily armed desperadoes in 
green battle dress took off for a 150-mile 
flight over 7,000-foot mountains to a destina- 
tion far inside enemy lines, designated simply 
as “Broadway.” 

The fly-in was the work of a special U.S. 
Air Command. The ground troops were the 
vanguard of Wingate’s Chindits of the 3d 
Indian Division. The landings were made 
without lights, and there were some des- 
perate moments. But within thirteen hours 
the engineers had built a landing strip and 
the troop transports were coming down in a 
steady procession. Within five days 12,000 
men and 1,200 mules had been flown in to 
this and a second landing strip, and the first 
columns, under Lentaigne, Calvert, and other 
veteran jungle leaders, had already disap- 
peared into the hinterland to start work on 
the communication lines of an enemy who 
did not yet even know they were there. It was 
Wingate’s finest exploit, and his last, for he 
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was killed on 24 March flying back from a 
tour of his forward positions. 

This daring and highly organized operation 
(known by the code name of “Operation 
Thursday” was designed to support General 
Stilwell’s operations in the Mogaung-Myit- 
kyina-Ledo area by cutting off the enemy 
divisions opposing him from their bases in 
the plain. 

Before their task was completed and the 
“Long-Range Penetration Groups” (LRPG) 
made their way back to join the Allied forces 
to the north, Calvert’s men had stormed Mo- 
gaung, the enemy’s main base in North 
Burma; and another of Lentaigne’s columns 
joined (from the southwest) in the long 
siege of Myitkyina. 

While these operations were in progress 
the great design was unfolding in north- 
east Burma. General Stilwell was fighting 
his way from Ledo, dragging his road after 
him. Stilwell’s Chinese divisions pushed 
steadily on from the railhead of the Assam- 
Bengal railroad, with Merrill’s Marauders, 
an American force of 2,500 to 3,000 men, cut- 
ting up the Japanese on either flank. A mule 
path had to be converted into a thirty-foot, 
double-tracked highway, metaled, trenched, 
banked, bridged, and inclined, over some 
of the worst country in the world, under the 
worst weather conditions in the world; so 
close to the heels of a fighting advance that 
the forward engineers were constantly at- 
tacked by infiltrating Japs, and each man 
kept his rifle as handy as his pick and 
shovel. 

In March this slogging progress was nearly 
interrupted. The Jap threw powerful columns 
across the Chindwin towards the vital rail- 
road. General Slim, under whose operational 
command Stilwell then was, decided not to 
detach any of the Chinese troops to guard 
the lines of communications, nor to divert the 
Chindits from their harassing operations 
farther south. He promised General Stilwell 
that his lines would not be cut for more than 
a week, 

The lines were never cut, and General 
Stilwell’s men, who had fought off the enemy 
attack like tigers, passed to the offensive. By 
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a forced march of twenty days across a 7,000- 
foot pass, Merrill’s Marauders and a Chinese 
force lunged clear down to Myitkyina. They 
captured the vital airfields and were within 
an ace of occupying the town itself. The 
Japanese, however, managed to re-form and 
dig in inside the town; and it was only after 
a grueling siege of seventy-eight days that 
Myitkyina itself was eventually reduced. 

The 36th kept the retreating garrisons of 
Myitkyina and Mogaung on the run, captured 
Hopin, and fanned out down the valley in 
a drive concerted both with the 14th Army 
from the northwest and the Chinese force 
moving.in from Tengchung in the east. The 
Allies were on the road to Mandalay. 

While these actions had been in progress, 
the great battle had been developed in the 
north. 

General Slim’s Intelligence confirmed his 
estimate of the Jap strategy: to pin the for- 
ward troops of the 14th Army at Tiddim, to 
the mountain range and descend on 
Imphal, the main Allied base for northern 
Burma, to cut the Bengal-Assam railroad, 
and to neutralize the Allied airfields in the 
north. He therefore arranged to withdraw 
from Tiddim and to put Imphal in a state 
of immediate defense. 


eross 


These dispositions were carried out ac- 
cording to plan. But there were two unex- 
pected developments. First, the 17th Divi- 
sion did not get back from Tiddim quick 
enough, so that the Japanese cut them off 
and they had to fight their way north. Sec- 
ond, the enemy were able to get no mere reg- 
imental group but an entire division into the 
attack on Kohima, thus heavily outnumber- 
ing its garrison and posing a fearful threat 
to the railroad only thirty miles to the north- 
west. If he could take Imphal, he would break 
the 14th Army. If he could take Kohima and 
the railroad, he would cut off General Stil- 
well, strangle the Ledo Road, and starve the 
airfields along the valley; and his troops 
would then swing westward along the Brah- 
maputra River to join the main advance in- 
to Bengal. 

General Slim could rely on several impor- 
tant advantages. His troops—British, Indian, 
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American, Chinese, African, and Burmese— 
were fighting-fit and in magnificent fettle. 
His rear disposition were solid yet elastic. 
He had air supremacy. And he was confident 
that, no matter what tactical reverses might 
ensue, his overall strategy was sound. The 


Jap was fighting at the end of a string; and } 


if he could be no more than held at bay till 
the monsoon, his invasion would wither for 
lack of supplies and munitions. 

It was a heroic decision. But the enemy 
had committed over 80,000 of his finest troops 
to the battle, and if they could be soundly 
defeated, his power in Burma would be bro- 
ken once and for all. 

Slim’s closely calculated balance of risks 
proved The British 17th Division, 
(ghting their way north from Tiddim with 
magnificent tenacity, inflicted heavy casu- 
alties on the enemy. Imphal was encircled, 
ulmost surrounded for two and_ one-half 
months. But two entire divisions were flown 
in to reinforce the defense; and with steady 
air supply its defenders held the Japs ex- 
rensively at bay. Kohima was completely sur- 
rounded for eighteen days. 


correct. 


The Japs never took Kohima, although 
they set 20,000 men to the job. They never 
got into Imphal. 

With its accustomed fanaticism, the Japa- 
nese 33d delivered a series of attacks which, 
after bloody fighting, were repulsed. It was, 
for all practical purposes, annihilated. 

The tide had 
passed over to 


turned, and General Slim 
the attack. He threw the 
Lushai Brigade and other formations across 
the Jap lines of retreat, supplying them by 
air. The 14th Army swept the now exhaust- 
ed enemy southwards. And in the area Palel- 
Tamu-Ukhrul there was consummated’ such 
a killing of Japanese as had not been known 
in history. Of the 80,000 picked troops, over 
50,000 were counted corpses. 

The 14th Army alone had suffered 40,000 
battle casualties. But when General Slim 
reached Kalewa, he had beaten the Japanese 
15th Army. 

In the face of these reverses, the Japa- 
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nese High Command concentrated on holding 
actions. 

The Allied prongs were gradually converg- 
ing towards Mandalay, and the shape of Ad- 
miral Mountbatten’s strategy was becoming 
clear. The Allied land forces comprised the 
following elements: 


1. In the northeast, the Northern Combat 
Area Command whose ground troops includ- 
ed four Stilwell-trained Chinese divisions, 
Festing’s British 36th Division, and the Amer- 
ican MARS Force of two brigades (about 
two-thirds of one division). 

2. In the center, Slim’s 14th Army, now 
ten to twelve divisions strong, all British and 
Indian troops, and by far the largest com- 
ponent. 

3. In the southwest, Christison’s 15th 
Corps, now independent of the 14th Army, 
with three divisions (Indian and African 
troops). 

The Japanese were steadily driven back in- 
to the plain, with the constant threat to their 
rear flank from operations developing east- 
wards from Arakan. And so at the end of 
February 1945, the stage was set for the 
battle of Mandalay. 


Meiktila, Mandalay, and Rangoon 

It was clear that the Japanese intended 
to defend Mandalay with the determination 
proportionate to its importance. It was their 
main base and communications center in 
Central Burma. It was also the ancient cap- 
ital of the country. 

But while the Jap was looking to his 
front, where a feint attack was carefully 
staged to keep him looking at it, Slim leaped 
on his rear. A powerful task force under 
General Messervy—tanks, armored cars, ar- 
tillery, and truckborne infantry—after a 
series of forced marches through the road- 
less China Hills, suddenly emerged on the 
Irrawaddy, far to the southwest. They 
crossed the river on anything that would float, 
plunged through the Jap lines, and struck 
for Meiktila, headquarters of the Japanese 
15th Army, eighty miles behind Mandalay. 
Inside eleven days this force, paced by fight- 
er-bombers, had captured first the eight air- 
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fields and then the town itself; whereupon 
the armor drove on to take Thazi, an almost 
more important road and rail junction four- 
teen miles east. With these two strokes, Slim 
had clamped a gigantic double “stopper” on- 
to the whole network of supply lines in Gen- 
eral Katamura’s rear putting an estimated 
30,000 troops in jeopardy. With their es- 
cape routes to the south cut and the main 
body of the 14th Army bearing down on 
them from the north, all that the Jap 
could see was a_ precarious exit east- 
wards into Siam. 

This bold thrust was supplied and main- 
tained by air. The advancing columns cap- 
tured supply dumps, killed over 2,000 Jap- 
anese at Meiktila itself, consolidated their 
position, and threw out aggressive peri- 
meter defenses for the airfields on which 
the supplies for the whole force depended. 
The Jap mounted a series of counter- 
attacks on the Meiktila-Thazi area. After 
twelve days of heavy fighting the Japa- 
nese quit Mandalay. 

Mandalay fell on 20 March. 
fell on 3 May. The distance involved in 
the fighting advance of General Slim’s 
armies was 330 miles. Could they or could 
they not make Rangoon before 15 May, 
when the annual cyclone descends on Bur- 
ma and blunts, though it no longer can 
stop, the power of an attacking force? 

The enemy fought every inch of the 
way. To defend Pyaubwe, which fell on 
11 April, he rushed reinforcements at 
night in trucks, with headlamps blazing 
in their desperate haste: sixty were am- 
bushed and destroyed. The capture of Ye- 
naungyaung was not announced for five 
days, since the enemy headquarters did 
not know it had fallen. Air Marshal Cory- 
ton’s tactical air forces, which paced the 
drive to the south, kept Jap reconnaissance 
at arm’s length, and the 14th Army operated 
under a security blackout which normally left 
the news at least a week behind its inexora- 
ble advance. Around Toungoo, with its three 
important airfields, the Japanese had built 
some of the strongest defenses yet encount- 
ered in Burma. But the speed of Slim’s on- 


Rangoon 
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set was so impetuous that light tanks in the 
lead actually ran down Jap policemen di- 
recting traffic at a crossroads. 

By the end of April the 14th Army was 
readying for the kill. Pegu was finally reduced 
on 1 May. On 2 May, following a parachute 
drop to clear the beachheads, and a massive 
sweep of the Gulf of Martaban by the East 
Indies Fleet, powerful amphibious landings 
were made on both banks of the Rangoon es- 
tuary, twenty miles south of the town. As 
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the landing parties advanced northward, the 
14th Army, in the last lap of its 1,000-mile 
drive from the Indian frontier, found that 
the Japanese had had enough and had pulled 
out of Rangoon in flight to the northeast. 

The Jap’s last hold on Burma suddenly col- 
lapsed. With the fall of Rangoon on 3 May, 
Slim had beaten the enemy and the monsoon. 
And except for the mopping up of fanati- 
cally resisting Japanese, the Burma cam- 
paign was won. 





Generalship 


Translated and digested at the Command and General Staff School 


from a German article by 


Field Marshal Baron von der Golz in 


“Militarwissenschaftliche Mitteilungen,” War Series, 1944, Issue No. 1. 


DOMINATION over others is, above all else, 
based on will. Positively expressed demand 
seldom meets with opposition. There is a 
dominating quality about it, and the mass 
of human kind domination if they 
must follow. It gives them a feeling of se- 
curity and increases their courage and effi- 
ciency. 

A strong will without self-confidence is 
unimaginable. This, in turn, implies a cer- 
tain degree of narrowness of mind. This is 
an advantage in the fighter. Natures that 
are highly gifted from the point of view of 
intellect turn easily in any direction, and 
this has its effect on their success in the nar- 
row field of military activity. As a rule, they 
see things in their true light even too well, 
recognizing reasons for hesitation, and per- 
ceiving dangers more quickly than others. 
This gives rise to doubts, the destroyer of 
self-confidence, the arch-enemy of all success. 

As a rule, men of high intellectual order 
spend too much time in a search for the best 
method for accomplishing their purpose and 
overlook the fact that the thing of greatest 
importance is the prompt adoption of some 
suitable method. 

Strong will power is, indeed, a proud but 
not a beneficent possession. It places an ex- 
tremely heavy burden of 
the one who possesses it. 
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Courage and joy in the bearing of respon- 
sibility are gifts that are necessary but 
rarely found in a supreme commander. Very 
many men will plunge without a moment’s 
hesitation into the most serious of dangers 
when another wields the authority, but they 
are timid just as soon as they are obliged 
to assume the responsibility themselves. The 
assuming of this responsibility may, in un- 
fortunate cases, mean the burdening of one’s 
self with a feeling of obligation. The cour- 
age for bearing responsibility is, therefore, 
a magnificent gift from the gods, on the 
basis of whose possession alone a supreme 
commander is able to accomplish great feats. 
For if his experience or his intelligence are 
not adequate, he will easily be able to find 
capable aids to supplement him in this re- 
gard. 

Courage for bearing responsibility and 
noble-mindedness are more necessary to the 
supreme commander in the wars of today 
than in the wars of the past. This is due to 
the increasing dimensions that armies have 
acquired and their frequent separation in 
the theater of war. Uncertainty on the part 
of subordinate commanders must, of neces- 
sity, increase, since it is becoming more and 
more difficult to obtain a view of the situation 
as a whole from their vantage point. On 
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‘he | the other hand, it is becoming equally difficult 
ile | for those above to intervene in all places. 
iat | The supreme commander is now obliged much 
leq | more frequently to assume responsibility for 
action the course of which he is not able to 
ol. | influence. He is obliged, on the basis of un- 
ay, g certain reports or brief telegraphic messages 
on, | and without a personal knowledge of the local 
ti. | situation, to issue orders for operations which 
m- |may, perchance, fail and even occasion bloody 
losses. His is the responsibility; his, also, 
the blame. 

A dominating desire for fame is an essential 
in a supreme commander. Men of very power- 
ful will and excellent characteristics some- 
times remain unknown for the reason that 
they lack the inner impulse to shine, to be 
first, and to “get ahead of the others.” Others 
are caused to display their gifts only by 

on- chance, almost by force. Cromwell and Wash- 
but Jington are examples of this. Desire for fame 
ery |has unjustly come into discredit, since it is 
nt’s frequently confounded with a type of activity 
ers |Wwhich aims at outward advantages and which 
hey fis called, properly speaking, false ambition. 
ged |True desire for fame is an expression of the 
The [natural desire that exists in every man of ex- 
un- [tending his existence beyond the barriers of 
ne’s death, of saving some undying portion of 
sur- his existence from annihilation. 
ore, Without desire for fame, great deeds are 
the | impossible. Love of fame is betrothed to the 
eme § ne who maintains a constant watch to pre- 
ats, Jvent his name from passing into historical 
are {¢blivion and who, therefore, makes a constant 
find | fort to accomplish something that will be 
re- | at of the ordinary. Love of fame was the 
driving force in Frederick the Great when he 
and | &t out to win Silesia and open new fields of 
the development to his Fatherland. 
day Y The supreme commander faces his hardest 
él tests in times of misfortune. He must possess 
| the gift of being able to hold up well under 
have | disillusionment and untoward blows of for- 
1 I Jtune of every sort. There are strong charac- 
part Jters, however, which lose their composure, 
sces- [their discretion, and their patience when 
and fhopes are blasted. The quality which enables 
ition pone to resist with especial success the impres- 
On _ Jiions produced by misfortune we designate as 
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greatness of soul, and include it in our ideal of 
the supreme commander. 

And so it is that a number of great human 
qualities also are great military qualities. 

A supreme commander has need of a thor- 
ough understanding of the secrets of human 
nature. An army is a very sensitive body. 
It is not an inanimate tool nor something 
resembling the figures of a game of chess to 
be shoved here and there in accordance with 
previously-made calculations until the enemy 
has been checkmated. It is subject to innumer- 
able psychological influences and will possess 
differing values depending on its morale. 
Misfortune robs it of courage and confidence; 
any success, insignificant though it may be 
in itself, revives hope and fortifies morale. 
Influences which at one time are very keenly 
felt, on another occasion produce no effect 
on the army. 

The supreme commander must be able to 
look into the very hearts of his soldiers in 
order to be able properly to judge just what 
he can require of them at any given moment. 
He must understand human nature. Scharn- 
horst lamented the fact that the psychological 
part of the art of war is so little understood 
and that the main value of history is almost 
entirely lost; i.e., the imparting of the diffi- 
cult and yet so useful understanding of the 
human heart, which is attained in no way 
more easily than by the study of events which 
were a consequence of great and comprehen- 
sive plans. The modern history of war re- 
frains almost to a greater extent than that 
of former times from a study of the psycho- 
logical element. It contents itself with the 
registration of facts in a terse manner, sug- 
gestive of the styles of ancient architecture, 
or with the elaboration of critical deductions 
without any description of the background 
colors of the picture. And so it comes about 
that many otherwise excellent soldiers err 
on this very point and either demand too much 
of their troops or, making too low an esti- 
mate of the power of their influence, require 
less than their men are able to give. 

Since every people, every army, must be 
led in accordance with their own peculiar 
characteristics and make-up, in each par- 
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ticular case certain characteristics will have 
to be the most prominent ones in the com- 


mander. The fiery ardor which sweeps the 
southerner along to deeds of valor is in- 
comprehensible to the soldier from the north. 
The steady calmness characteristic of the 
latter would, perhaps, leave the former cold. 
An understanding of his people and his 
army guides the commander in choosing the 
right way. His understanding of human na- 
ture gives him the ability, at the same time, 
to find the proper persons for carrying out 
the dictates of his will and to apportion to 
his various subordinate commanders the tasks 
that are most in keeping with their ability 
and propensities. 

One of the little-mentioned but indispen- 
sable characteristics of the supreme com- 
mander is imagination, the stepchild of our 
modern system of training. He must at all 
times possess a clear picture of the disposition 
of his own and the presumed disposition of 
the enemy’s forces, and, indeed, not this alone. 
He must also be able to foresee what the 
picture will be in another day, in two days, 
in three days and more. Jomini praises this 
quality in Napoleon and explains on the basis 
of it the speed and ease with which the latter 
made all his dispositions. He was at all times 
aware of the location of his corps, divisions, 
and brigades. He therefore forgot nothing, 
overlooked no means anywhere available for 
his purposes, thought of things that any one 
else would have forgotten, and was rich in 
inspirations. This is, for the most part, the 
work of the imagination. It helps also in the 
study of the history of war which, if pre- 
sented in an attractive form, should be easier 
for one with imagination than is usually the 
case. 

In a disorderly imagination, one that has 
not been illuminated by a careful study of 
history, there exists the hazard that fancied 
dangers will be conjured up. But in the case 
of timorous minds, the same difficulty arises 
just from lack of imagination, giving rise to 
a thousand doubts followed by the adoption 
of incorrect dispositions. The enemy is pre- 
sumed to be in places where, if his last posi- 
tions and the elapsed time are considered, he 
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should not be expected to be at all. Useless 
security measures are taken in cases where, 
as it should be obvious, other troops must 
already have taken them. Splitting up one’s 
forces, which is frowned upon, often results 
from this lack of imaginative ability. Imagi- 
nation renders the understanding of higher 
orders and instructions easier; it is of mater- 
ial assistance to us in orientation in the ter- 
rain since it creates a living picture from 
the map, and recognition of the actual ter- 
rain features themselves occurs the more 
quickly. It helps us more than we realize in 
the translation of all matters of theory into 
practice. 

If there were always time in war for veri- 
fication, imagination could, perhaps, be dis- 
pensed with and necessary measurements on 
the map made with the aid of a pair of di- 
viders. But in the heat and excitement of bat- 
tle, one lacks both the necessary leisure and 
tranquility of mind for the solution of such 
geometrical problems. One’s imaginative 
powers must be able to conjure up the picture 
which is to serve as a basis for further opera- 
tions. 

The importance of good memory in a con- 
mander is also usually underestimated. Na- 
poleon compared an intelligent man without 
memory to a beautiful dwelling without fur- 
niture, to a stronghold without a garrison. 
War is a continual battle with dilemmas 
which the enemy prepares or attempts to 
prepare for us. It is incessantly necessary, 
therefore, to discover means for extricating 
ourselves from these difficulties and, under 
such circumstances, ability to recall similar 
situations that have occurred in times past 
is of extreme advantage to us. Even the 
most inventive brain would fail without the 
effective assistance of a good memory. Only 
wth the help of memory can any benefit be 
derived from the experiences of war. Further- 
more, war demands the most careful attention 
to an infinitude of small details which, of 
themselves, appear to be of trifling impor- 
tance but on which, nevertheless, the welfare 
of the troops depends. 

One of the most important qualities of 
the supreme commander is what we prefer to 
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tall the “creative faculty.” Ben Akiba’s 
“There is nothing new under the sun” is as 
true in the world of ideas as in the material 
world. Most persons in our times carry on 
with what they have inherited or won. In war, 
situations repeat themselves so exactly as 
to appear the same. But they are never quite 
identical. The number of causes and forces 
involved is too great to permit of complete 
agreement. For this reason, the supreme com- 
mander, in his employment of means, is not 
able to make use of them in just the same 
way that they have been used before. There 
must, at least, be some new feature in the 
method of their employment. A portion of na- 
tive inventiveness is always necessary, and 
in the realization of this quality the creative 
faculty, as well as the habit of using it, is 
an ever-impelling force. 

Robust health and physical resistance are 
valuable assets to the commander. It is true 
that there have been famous generals who 
q vere sickly, but this proves only the unusual 
force of will they possessed, and that they 
could have accomplished much more if a part 
if their energy had not been consumed by 
he depressing effects of bodily weakness. 
lorstenson commanded his army from a litter 
ind executed brilliant operations. But we 
ilso know that ill health finally overpowered 
lim and that he, but little more than forty 
Jears of age, was forced to abandon his army 
and his victories and return, a victim of ill 
health, to his estate. Gout robbed Sweden of a 
great general and a series of successful cam- 
paigns. 

The subject of bravery also deserves a few 
clarifying remarks, whatever the extent to 
which this quality must be taken for granted 
in every soldier. But it is not any bravery 
acquired by training that can be of use to 
the supreme commander. Rather, he requires 
inborn courage, which is a very rare quality 
in great men. It serves its possessor without 
his being aware of it. 

Sense of honor and pride sustain the ma- 
jority of men in the face of danger, and out- 
av2rdly there will hardly be any perceptible 
difference between them and those whose 
courage springs from an unusually rich and 
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strong heart. But inwardly the former are 
occupied with themselves, with the matter 
of their courage, with their conduct, and a 
large proportion of their moral strength is 
consumed in matters pertaining to their own 
person. Their minds will not be as clear as 
under ordinary circumstances, an extremely 
large portion of their intellectual efforts will 
be defiected, and, to their own astonishment 
perhaps, they will find that they are not up 
to the requirements of their position. 

Inborn courage has need of no artificially- 
produced driving force for its maintenance. 
Contempt of death is so natural a thing with 
it that it does not detract from the remaining 
intellectual and moral qualities but, on the 
contrary, renders them capable o/ still greater 
accomplishments, for in this case the ex- 
citement of the moment but intensifies the 
inner force frcm whence these powers spring. 

And so we perceive the miraculous phe- 
nomenon in the case of men of outstanding 
military natures, that they always see most 
clearly and are most resourceful in times 
of greatest danger. 

In view of the large number of very diffi- 
cult conditions that must be met, we already 
perceive that natures that are perfectly suited 
for the tasks of a supreme commander are a 
rarity. Nor has this fact ever lacked recog- 
nition. The necessary balance between the 
various and often conflicting characteristics 
is hard to establish, and is a gift bestowed 
by nature in her holiday moods only. 

It seems as if the great military leaders in 
whom so many excellent characteristics are 
combined would at the same time strike us as 
admirable personalities who would imme- 
diately ingratiate themselves with us. But 
those who had personal dealings with Napo- 
leon or Frederick did not find it so. The usual 
explanation that where there is much light 
there must also be much shadow cannot 
satisfy us in this case. Closer examination 
will show that the supreme commander, more 
so today than ever before, has need of a few 
qualities that are neither attractive from 
the human standpoint nor should be pardoned 
in the case of ordinary mortals unless com- 
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pensated for by the possession of some other, 
and good, characteristics. 

Force of will is seldom able to manifest 
itself without a certain hardness of character. 
In modern warfare, such enormous masses 
of humanity are assembled together imme- 
diately before and after decisive operations 
that, through this very fact alone, a world 
of misery and suffering is produced. The 
battlefields on which hundreds of thousands 
have fought are the scene of every sort of 
human distress. No theoretical conviction that 
such things are necessary and unavoidable 
helps to rid us of the impression that the 
sight of suffering makes upon us. Under such 
circumstances those very individuals will 
often be revealed as weakest who before, 
though secretly conscious of their weakness, 
made a show of being hardest and who, as 
long as it was confined to words, waded in 
blood in the most resolute manner. Under 
these conditions, also, nothing but special 
characteristics afford protection. It is hard- 
ness of character, which appears closely re- 
lated to the feeling of hauteur that must be 
proper to the supreme commander. We often 
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speak of the contempt for humanity shown by 
the great commanders. But this has need of 
explanation. We mean by this a feeling of 
but little concern for the fate of the indi- 
vidual, which manifests itself, however, only 
when great objectives are involved. In their | 
private lives, even Frederick and Napoleon 
had their soft-hearted moments. 

That hardness which seemingly involves 
such horrible indifference to suffering is one 
of the necessary characteristics of the com- 
mander who would accomplish great feats in 
war. There is but one crime that history 
that of being defeated. 


It is not only the physical but also the 
spiritual deficiencies in high commanders 
that draw our attention. Fatalism has been 
a characteristic of most heroes and appears to 
indicate a narrowness of mind, yet it is quite 
understandable in their case. Experience 
teaches them the power that lies in the coop- 
eration of small causes which man can neither 
foresee nor control—hence the belief in a 
fate which at times is the decisive factor in 
victory or defeat. 


never pardons 





.. . Essentially, nothing lends itself better to the taste for sport than a 
military career. There is no single military operation which does not call for 
skill, energy, and self-control. There is no single warlike action which is not a 


collective test and does not demand the concerted action of well-trained teams. 





—General Charles de Gaulle (1934) 
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In none of the preceding operations, per- 
had our troops encountered such a 
large number of permanent fortifications, 
vell organized defensive positions, trenches, 
communication passages, and all kinds of 
»bstacles dispersed in depth, as 
they did in East Prussia. 


25 


The enemy had given up the 
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Attack on a Fortified Position 


Translated and digested at the Command and General Staff School from a Russian 
article by Colonel P. Boldyrev in “Krasnaia Zvezda” (Red Star) 5 June 1945. 


of the forces, and the location of mine fields. 
In organizing a breakthrough of a fortified 
zone, however, much more information of 
the enemy is required. Long before the be- 
ginning of the attack, reconnaissance must 
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principle of defense based on a 
ystem of strongpoints and cen- 
ers of resistance and had turned 
oa defense in which permanent 
fortifications were combined 
vith a strongly developed 
trench system and an unbroken 
chain of antitank and other ob- 
stacles. , 
The main fortified zone was 
the strongest. It was from eight 
to ten kilometers deep and had, 
i addition to reinforced-con- 
wete works, eight and in places 
line continuous trenches. The 
listance between them varied 
fom 150 to 250 meters to one 
x two kilometers. The first 
three trenches were protected 
by wire entanglements, contin- 
wus mine fields, and post ob- 
stacles. All critical avenues of 
tank approach were protected 
jy antitank ditches. The second fortified zone 
stretched from Kraupishken to Gumbinnen. 
The third ran along the River Inster. The 
: depth of the border defenses was in 
ome places from forty to forty-five kilo- 
meters. Farther in, between Labiau and 
Heilsberg, was another continuous fortified 
line. It ran around Ko6nigsberg, and had 
tumerous reinforced-concrete fortifications. 
And beyond this line lay the K6énigsberg fort- 
mss proper. 
| In preparing for an attack on field forti- 
ations, it is often sufficient to determine 
e character of the defenses, the grouping 
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locate all the permanent works of the enemy, 
determine their strength, find their vulner- 
able spots, and mark and study all possible 
approaches. 

Because of the numerous trenches in the 
German positions, our reconnaissance had 
to determine the exact trace of each trench 
and especially the organization of fire co- 
ordination between the troops occupying the 
trenches and the garrisons of the perma- 
nent fortifications. It was necessary, too, to 
make a very thorough study of the character 
of the cooperative action between these two 
groups of defenders. Only under these con- 
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ditions was it possible to succeed in proper 
utilization of the artillery and mortar fires 
against the enemy troops and in the destruc- 
tion of the permanent fortifications. 

During the preparation for a_ break- 
through, the whole depth of the zone must 
be studied. In East Prussia, our troops re- 
connoitered to a depth of 150 kilometers or 
more, that is, from the border to Ko6nigs- 
berg. Only with this information was our 
command able to plan the breakthrough in- 
telligently and utilize its mobile units with 
maximum efficiency. 

Combat experience shows that aviation is 
the principal means of reconnaissance of de- 
fenses dispersed in depth. In the zone of the 
3d White-Russian Army Group, the whole 
depth of the German defenses, including 
K6énigsberg, was photographed from the air. 
The mounted and interpreted photographs 
were sent to the troops and distributed down 
to and including battalion commanders. The 
main zone and a number of other lines of 
resistance were photographed three times: 
at the beginning of the preparation for the 
attack, when the preparations were half com- 
pleted, and two days prior to the start of the 
offensive. The interpretation of these series 
of photographs provided new and invaluable 
data on the enemy’s progress in the building 
of fortifications and on the regrouping of his 
forces. 

At the same time, a reconnaissance in force 
uncovered completely and thoroughly the 
hostile system of defense within the main 
zone, determining the location of permanent 
fortifications, approaches to them, etc. One 
or two special detachments carried out this 
mission for each of the infantry division 
zones of action. Such a detachment usually 
consisted of a company or a battalion of in- 
fantry reinforced by tanks and by self-pro- 
pelled guns and other artillery. 

In breaching ordinary field defenses, the 
troops occupy their lines of departure and 
then move up to the enemy as‘close as 200 
to 250 meters. All this is done under cover 
of darkness and artillery fire. In the case of 
fortified zones, because of heavy hostile fires 
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the best method of approach is sapping. Inf} 
this method, the troops approach the enemy@, 
through a series of saps or communication | 
trenches extended forward from the oute 
trench to within 150 or 200 meters of the 
enemy’s position. Then, using the same me 
thod, the communication trenches are cong) 
nected with each other by a continuousi, 
trench, in which the infantry assembles fo 
the attack. This is a difficult job, and it mus 
be started as soon as possible. 

In the battles fought in East Prussia, our 
infantry ably cooperated with the tanks, ar- 
tillery, and aviation, but did not always uti- 
lize its great fire power to the full extent. 
I think that the infantry must receive the 
necessary training in proper utilization of 
its fire during an attack on the same train- 
ing grounds which are used for the perfec- 
tion of its preparations. Here, the infantry 
must be taught not only how to cooperate 
with the tanks and artillery but also how to 
attack with machine-gun and mortar sup 
port, how to conduct volley fire on the em- 
brasures of permanent structures, and how 
to master the technique of hand-to-hand 
fighting with the entrenched enemy. 

On the same training grounds, the infan- 
try must practice methods of consolidating 
captured enemy’s lines and of organizing 
antitank and antipersonnel fires in these new 
positions. Fifty percent of all the exercises 
for the infantry and its reinforcing elements 
should be conducted at night or under the 
conditions of poor visibility. During the 
course of the attack the troops of the 3d 
White-Russian Army Group destroyed all 
of the enemy’s centers of resistance at night. 

A breakthrough of the defense disposed 
in depth and saturated with a large num 
ber of fire means requires a continuous in- 
crease in the efforts of the attacker. The 
shortest pause in the attack will give the 
enemy an opportunity to make use of his 
wide net of trenches in order to close the 
breach. For this reason, in the East Prus- 
sian operation our forces attacked in three 
echelons. Two echelons were used in a fev 
separate sectors. Besides, the commanders 
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q of regiments and higher units had strong re- 
szerves. The second and succeeding echelons 
advanced one after another at short dis- 
tan}ces apart. This allowed their immediate 
commitment when necessary. Their commit- 
. mfnt and deployment were carried out in 
--Inot cases through the formations of the 
b firs’ echelon. The fires of the latter were 
4 used to protect the deployment of the new 
units. In most cases, all units of the second 
echelon were commited as soon as the first 
or second trench was captured by the first 
echelon. 

The battles in East Prussia showed that 
the infantry is most successful when it is 
reinforced by a variety of modern fire means, 
thus possessing the necessary independence 
of action. The well developed trench sys- 
tem and the innumerable strongpoints, am- 
bushes, and local reserves scattered all over 
the battlefield often forced one and the 
same unit to engage simultaneously in sev- 
eral types of combat. There were situations 
where neither the air force nor the artillery 
could effectively help the infantry. In mo- 
ments like these a very important part was 
played by the attached tanks, self-propelled 
guns, and mortar units. 


i 


The Germans had a great number of anti- 
tank ambushes between their trenches and 
repeatedly counterattacked us with infan- 
try and tanks from the flanks and rear. To 
repulse these systematic counterattacks, 
“antitank attack groups” were formed. Each 
consisted of one or two batteries of antitank 
artillery, two to four batteries of self-pro- 
pelled guns, and one or two engineer units. 

Most of the hostile troops were in the 

trenches and only an_ insignificant part 
“manned the permanent fortifications. This 
meant that as many artillery pieces and air- 
craft as possible had to be used first of. all 
for the neutralization of the enemy’s man- 
power. This facilitated considerably the 
work of the assault groups destroying the 
permanent fortified works and speeded up 
the breakthrough of the main zone. 


The massing of mortar fire (on separate 
sectors) under these conditions proved to 
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be fully justified. In the units operating in 
the decisive direction we formed large mor- 
tar groups. Their fires, just as in the case 
of artillery, were centralized. The mortars 
were placed at small intervals in our first 
and second lines of trenches. During the first 
five minutes of the artillery preparation, the 
mortars laid heavy concentration of fire on 
the enemy’s trenches and then, using aimed 
fires, destroyed the trench junctions and per- 
manent fortifications. Forty minutes prior 
to the beginning of the attack the mortars 
concentrated on the neutralization of the 
troops manning the first and second lines of 
trenches. In the beginning of the attack, 
heavy mortars continued to support the in- 
fantry, while lighter pieces rejoined their 
units. This method proved to be quite effec- 
tive. 

It should not be assumed that permanent 
fortifications are strong everywhere. Even 
fortified zones may have weak spots and even 
weak sectors. In East Prussia, the Germans 
paid more attention to fortifying areas 
around highways. The defenses based on 
large populated places and forest tracts were 
strongly fortified. But the limiting 
points, areas of contact between large units, 
and their flanks were not sufficiently pro- 
tected. It was at these weak spots that Gen- 
eral Cherniakhovski, the commander of the 
3d White-Russian Army Group, directed his 
main attack. 


also 


As it is known, the main attack was made 
north of the main highway between Gumbin- 
nen and Konigsberg, which was the boundary 
line separating two German corps. This en- 
abled our troops, during the development 
of the offensive in the depth, to envelop from 
the north a large number of strongly forti- 
fied positions dispersed along the highway, 
and to capture the strongly fortified cities 
of Gumbinnen and Insterburg. And besides, 
the chosen direction favored the employment 
of large tank and mechanized units. 

Experience confirms the fact that a nar- 
row breakthrough sector has a number of ad- 
vantages. It allows of maxium concentra- 
tion of artillery, tanks, and aircraft in the 
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decisive direction, and insures the employ- 
ment of deeply echeloned battle formations. 

Furthermore, the breakthrough of the tac- 
tical depth is accomplished faster, and this 
has a decisive influence on the development 
of the operation as a whole. But it should be 
remembered that it is easier for the enemy 
to seal off a narrow gap. Therefore, the pre- 
parations for the atttack must be conducted 
in absolute secrecy, the attack should catch 
the enemy unawares, and its swift develop- 
ment should prevent him from bringing up 
reserves. In dealing with continuous defen- 
ses, it is often impossible to execute a turn- 
ing maneuver or a flanking attack. Such de- 
fenses should be penetrated in one or more 
sectors. Our troops used this method of at- 
tack in East Prussia. The attack started with 
a powerful artillery preparation (due to bad 
weather the use of aviation was limited to re- 
connaissance). Simultaneously with the de- 
struction of the permanent works and the 
neutralization of the hostile artillery, our 
artillery fired uninterruptedly on the first 
three lines of trenches. All the guns of the 
regiments conducted direct fires. 

At H-hour the artillery fire was lifted 
from the first trench and intensified on the 
second and third. The infantry and tanks 
attacked the enemy in the first trench. The 
assault troops at once blocked all permanent 
fortifications and, with the aid of the sap- 
pers, began them. The accom- 
panying guns moved together with the in- 
fantry and fired on the sectors which at 
times appeared insufficiently covered by the 
barrage laid by the artillery. 

In an attempt to hold the first trench, 
small German groups counterattacked re- 
peatedly. The attacking troops had to consol- 
idate captured trenches and continue their 
spirited advance. The unit commanders, of 
course, tried to maintain continuity of the 
attack. For this purpose the second echelons 
were committed for the assault of the next 
trench, while the first echelon troops, hav- 
ing consolidated their gains, assumed the role 
of the second echelon. 

In a number of sectors, the attackers suc- 


destroying 


ceeded in breaching several trenches with a 
single blow. Such successes were immediately 
exploited by the commanders. Into the breag 
were thrown fresh troops, which struck {to- 
ward the flanks, often along the trenches Sor 
from the rear, and secured the advance of the 
adjacent units meeting stiff enemy resistane’ 


Because of the frequent counterattacks, 
the attacking troops were forced to organ- 
ize for defense all the captured lines of re® 
sistance, and to do it immediately and well. 
Regimental guns were widely used for this 
purpose, and individual tanks were quickly 
buried in the ground. These were supported 
by companies of tommy gunners and mor- 
tar units. The approaches to captured tren- 
ches were immediately mined. 

It will be very instructive to see how 
General Cherniakhovski used his large mo- 
bile group. The German defenses were bro- 
ken through, but moving forward, our troops 
met another strongly fortified line. The at- 
tack slowed down. At this time our troops 
pressed far into the dispositions of the enemy. 
It seemed that a mobile group committed 
here would insure the success of the break- 
through. 

General Cherniakhovski, however, knew 
that the enemy had several more lines of 
resistance in this direction. It was also known 
that the Germans had brought up their re- 
serves. Therefore, Cherniakhovski decided 
not to use the mobile group in the break- 
through of this sector. He used it instead 
for striking northwestward, toward Schillen. 
The enemy was surprised when our tank 
group dashed at high speed along his trench- 
es, inflicting heavy losses on the defenders. 
The air force and the artillery covering 
the commitment of the mobile group laid a 
heavy barrage to the west of it, and in some 
places, smoke screens were laid on its flanks. 
The infantry went into the gap following 
the tanks. To prevent the enemy from seal- 
ing off the breach, army tank units were 
committed on the flanks at the base of the 
breakthrough in order to widen it. 


The commitment of tanks and motorized 
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nfantry was a complete success. The mobile 
Mroops made a deep penetration of the ene- 
’s position and reached the Schillen area 

mn the same day, thus splitting the German 
orces near East Prussia’s eastern border. 
rom the Schillen area the mobile units 
Wtruck southwestward, in the general direc- 
ion of Tapiau. Striking along the strong 
lefensive line on the Inster River, they en- 
veloped Insterburg with a part of their for- 
es from the south and, together with Gene- 
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ral Galitsin’s and General Krylov’s troops, 
captured it. 

Thus, a breakthrough of a strongly for- 
tified zone is a complicated problem. To solve 
it successfully, the troops must undergo, 
first of ail, a very thorough training. It is 
also apparent that the attacker must deploy 
the infantry and tanks in deep battle forma- 
tions. This will insure a continuous increase 
of the attacker’s efforts and help exploit the 
suecess achieved by the first echelons. 





Wartime Developments of German Aviation 
Digested at the Command and General Staff School from 
an article in “The Times” (London) 12 September 1945. 


THE account prepared by the technical ex- 
perts of the Air Ministry and Ministry of 
BAircraft Production, of wartime develop- 
ments in Germany of aircraft, aero engines, 
tircraft armament, jet propulsion and liquid 
tocket propulsion units, and engine power- 
Bboosting systems is a most revealing docu- 


ment. Not only does it show that Germany 
was the first country in the world to fly a 
jet-propelled airplane but it also shows be- 
yond any doubt that in the early develop- 
ment of this revolutionary new form of pow- 
er plant the Germans led the world. 


4, ©The Luftwaffe was the first air force to 
be given a jet-propelled fighter, a jet-pro- 
mpelled heavy bomber, and a_jet-propelled 
y dive-bomber. German technicians had also 
started to develop a composite aircraft in 
which both the upper and lower components 
were powered by “jets”; a Junkers “flying 
wing” type of machine propelled by four 
jets; and a single-seat fighter of the tailless 
type, also jet-propelled. A helicopter with 
jet-actuated rotor had even been experiment- 
ed with in Austria. Some of the new types 
of aircraft were intented to use the “straight” 
jet (such as employed in the British-made 
Gloster Meteor), while others made use of 
the turbo-jet airscrew combination. 
Altogether, nineteen types of jet-propelled 
aircraft had been fiown or were being de- 
veloped when the collapse came, as well as 


six types of rocket-propelled machines. In 
more than one case, jet-propulsion engines 
were reinferced by liquid rocket units to 
give greater speed for the take-off and in- 
itial climb; one of these machines, the Focke- 
Wulf Ta 183, the most recent project of Pro- 
fessor Kurt Tank, had a maximum speed of 
590 miles per hour and an endurance of three 
hours. Another jet fighter, known as the 
Volksjaeger (People’s Fighter), which was 
designed to employ as little as possible ma- 
terials which were scarce, had an explosive 
cartridge arrangement by which the pilot 
could be shot out through the opening over 
the cockpit in case of emergency. Even this 
machine had a top speed of 522 miles per 
hour. The Heinkel 178, the first jet-propelled 
airplane in the world to fly, was test-flown 
just before the outbreak of war—in Au- 
gust 1939. 

In all their work on a variety of aircraft 
types the Germans showed considerable in- 
genuity, and after reading a detailed ac- 
count of their experiments one can only con- 
clude that but for the damaging effect of the 
Allied bombing offensive, a scarcity of some 
metals, and an inadequate labor force, the 
Luftwaffe would have remained a most for- 
midable opponent to the end of the war. Even 
their orthodox fighters were reaching maxi- 
mum speeds not much under 500 miles per 
hour. For aircraft armament they had de- 
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veloped guns of 50-mm caliber; the biggest 
gun disclosed as having been used on a Brit- 
ish airplane was 40-mm. Remote control gun- 
firing and periscopic sights were also intro- 
duced. 

The tremendous amount of experimental 
and development work in Germany on the V- 
weapons (flying bombs and rockets), on jet- 
propulsion, and liquid rocket-propulsion was 
not allowed to impede great progress along 
orthodox lines. The biggest piston engines 
mentioned in the official list developed 4,000 
b.h.p. [brake horsepower], which is more 
powerful than any British aero engine an- 
nounced to date. One of these powerful en- 
gines was arranged to drive four-bladed 
contra-rotating airscrews and one was fitted 
with a two-stage, four-speed supercharger; 
another had a three-stage supercharger. 

The speed of some machines could be in- 
creased by the use of an ingenious method 
o: “boosting” the power output of engines 
by the injection of a mixture of methanol 
and water or another mixture. On the Mes- 
serschmitt 109 fighter the system was used 
to obtain extra power below the rated al- 
titude of the engine. The mixture was in- 
jected into the intake side of the super- 
charger and acted as an anti-detonant, pro- 
viding a charge cooling and enabling higher 
boost pressures to be used. 

Another power-boosting system, first re- 
ferred to by the Germans as “ha ha” (pre- 
sumably because it employed nitrous oxide 
or “laughing gas,” which is injected into the 
supercharger), was used above the rated al- 
titude of the engine. The nitrous oxide pro- 
vided additional oxygen for the engine, as 
well as acting as an anti-detonant. Another 
“boost” device injected petrol into the air 
intake to increase the emergency perfor- 
mance of the engine; it temporarily added 
some 140 horsepower to the power output of 
the engine. 

Early in the war the Germans had made 
sufficient progress with various forms of jet- 
propulsion to need an elaborate code system 
to distinguish between rockets, turbo-jets, 
airscrew-turbine units, propulsive ducts 
(known as Athodyd, or “ram jet”), inter- 
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mittent propulsive ducts (used in the flying 
bomh), and a combined rocket and Athodyd, 
Preliminary work on jet propulsion was 
started by Bayerische Motorenwerke as early 
as 1934, and the company produced its first 
completely satisfactory unit in August 1940, 
One of its units delivered 7,700 age 
to the airscrew, and the equivalent horse. 
power developed at 500 miles per hour was 
14,000. The Junkers concern did preliminary 
jet-propulsion work in 1937, and at the end 
of 1939 designed a full-scale turbo-jet. Large- 
scale production was planned to start in the 
summer of 1943, but was not fully achieved 
until May or June of 1944. A Junkers Jumo 
turbo-jet unit was patiently developed un- 
til it gave a fighter a speed of 560 miles per 
hour at a height of 36,000 feet. Another 
Junkers Jumo unit, intended for a fast bom- 
ber, had an eleven-stage compressor system 
and a two-stage turbine. 

In a “last ditch” attempt to stop the Allied 
heavy-bomber attack, the Germans decided, 
towards the end of 1944, to produce a cheap, 
semi-expendable, rocket-propelled interceptor 
of very small endurance to defend specific 
vital targets. It was to be midway between a 
directed missile and an interceptor fighter in 
method of operation, the sole duty of the pi- 
lot being to control the small airplane dur- 
ing the last few hundred yards of its flight 
towards a bomber formation. The initial 
flight was to be directed from the ground, 
guided by data supplied from radar detec- 
tors. Fitted with a liquid rocket unit, the 
machine, the Bachem BP20, was to attain 
a maximum speed of over 600 miles per hour 
at 16,000 feet, and the initial rate of climb, 
helped by auxiliary take-off units, was cal- 
culated as more than 37,000 feet per second. 
To economize in expensive rocket units it 
was intended to return to earth by parachute 
the rear portion of the fuselage housing the 
power unit, allowing the remainder of the 
aircraft to crash when the pilot had bailed! 
out immediately after making his attack. 
This project had reached only an early stage 
of development when the war in Europe 
ended, 
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The squat-shaped Messerschmitt 163 was 
the first operational aircraft in the world to 
be powered solely by rocket motor. The 
weight of the power unit was only 365 
pounds, and it developed a thrust at sea level 
of 3,300 pounds. Unlike the reciprocating en- 
gine, the liquid rocket motor gives increased, 
rather than decreased, power at high al- 
titudes, at 40,000 feet the thrust of the Me 
163 was about ten percent greater than the 
sea level. The fuels employed are known as 
T-Stoff, which is concentrated hydrogen per- 
oxide, and C-Stoff, which is a mixture of 
hydrazine hydrate and alcohol. 

In addition to its use as a fuel, C-Stoff 
was employed to cool the double-walled com- 
bustion chamber. The two fuels were con- 
tained in separate tanks and were delivered 
to the combustion-chamber jets under pres- 
sure from two turbine-driven pumps. Only a 
fraction of the full thrust is required to 
maintain a fairly high speed in level flight, 
but because the efficiency of the rocket motor 
falls off rather rapidly under conditions of 
partial thrust a second unit was developed, 
containing main and auxiliary combustion 
chambers. Both could be used together to 
give a total thrust of 4,400 pounds, but for 
cruising only the small chamber was em- 
ployed. 

A German helicopter was first flown in 
1940, and towards the end of the war in- 
terest in this type of aircraft had increased 
considerably. One flown in 1940 had an all- 
up weight of 8,600 pounds and could carry 
a useful load of 7,760 pounds. A more am- 
bitious project, which was never completed, 
would have weighed 33,000 pounds. The Fa 
330, which was built to cooperate with U- 
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boats, was not, strictly speaking, a true hel- 
icopter but an unpowered rotor-kite. The 
velocity of the air caused the rotor to turn 
as the kite was towed along by a U-boat 
traveling on the surface and gave lift to the 
kite, which was connected to the submarine 
by cable and winch. The observer, sitting 
in the kite, had controls for operating a 
rudder and for tilting the rotor head, and 
he could communicate with the U-boat crew 
by telephone. 

Tricycle underearriages were becoming 
general practice in Germany towards the end 
of hostilities, while pressure-cabins had 
been developed not only for high-altitude 
fighters but also for bombers and _ recon- 
naissance machines. Big strides had clearly 
been made in the development of contra-ro- 
tating airscrews (two sets of blades on the 
same hub, rotating in opposite directions 
to give more efficient absorption of engine 
power and to counteract what is known as 
torque, or swing). 

Germany had also built two prototypes of 
a six-engined Blohm and Voss flying boat 
which weighed 198,000 pounds. They had a 
span of almost 200 feet (not far short of 
twice that of the Lancaster and Halifax four- 
engined bombers). A Blohm and Voss troop- 
carrying transport flying-boat, designed to 
accommodate 110 soldiers and a crew of ele- 
ven, could cruise at 185 miles per hour, had 
a “ceiling” height of 26,000 feet, and an 
endurance of between nineteen and twenty 
hours. A four-engined Arado troop-carrier 
had eleven pairs of wheels on to which the 
machine could be lowered for loading or to 
help it in moving over rough ground. 





I will die absolutely convinced that in the presence of great danger and un- 
certain victory it is the commander’s duty to decide without council and assume the 
responsibility regardless of the outcome, good or bad. 

—Duguay-Trouin, quoted in Revista del Ejército, Marina 
y Aeronautica (Venezuela), 
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Soviet Coast Artillery in World War II 


Translated and digested at the Command and General Staff School from a Russian 
article by Brigadier General P. Musiakov in “‘Krasnyi Flot’ (Red Fleet) 20 June 1945. 


Our Navy’s seacoast artillery played an 
exceptionally important the 
This artillery, the bulwark of coast de- 
fenses, inflicted huge losses on the enemy, 
not only in the days of intense defensive 
battles but also in the period of the Red 
Army’s offensive operations. Defending our 
naval bases, it delayed and diverted large Ger- 
man forces which otherwise could have been 
employed against more important objectives. 

The great power of coast artillery, its 
accuracy, its rapid fire, the destructive 
force of its projectiles, the exceptional dur- 
ability of its gun emplacements, all this en- 
abled it to meet and solve a variety of pro- 
blems, such as engagements with hostile ships 
and heavy artillery, and the neutralization 
of infantry strongpoints. 


role in war. 


The Germans rarely used their warships 


against our shores. Hence our coast ar- 
tillery operations were directed chiefly 
against land objectives. All calibers of 


guns were used, including the heavy turret 
batteries designed primarily for gun duels 
with large hostile vessels and heavy bat- 
teries. These guns were often used against 
infantry, tanks, motorized vehicles, and even 
against enemy planes. Small- and medium- 
caliber coast artillery antiaircraft guns were 
also used for counterbattery fires and for 
repelling tank and infantry attacks. 

In the course of the war, it became nec- 
essary for certain of our naval bases to 
engage, jointly with the Red Army, in pro- 
tracted land defense operations. In such 
instances, their coast artillery guns were 
included in the artillery of the Red Army 
and employed for the most difficult counter- 
battery missions, destruction of the enemy’s 
defensive installations, disruption of his lines 
of communications, and protection of our own 
communications. 

Thus, the First Red-Banner Guards Ar- 
tillery unit of the mobile railroad artil- 
lery and the Kronstadt coastal batteries 


destroyed many German strongpoints and 
dozens of their batteries attempting to shell 
Leningrad. Their counterbattery fires were 
so perfected by the marines that the Ger- 
mans were not able to fire more than three 
or four salvos before they became neutral- 
ized by our artillery. With the aid of our 
thorough and systematic study of the enemy 
firing positions, our artillerymen knew pre- 
cisely the position of every German gun; 
the Germans had to fire only once to have 
dozens of our projectiles on their way to 
silence them. 

An open-type, 180-mm fixed naval battery 
was emplaced at a bend of the Neva River. 
On the other bank, 800 meters away, were 
the Germans. For two years this battery 
had been subjected not only to artillery 
and mortar fires but also to the fire of heavy 
machine guns; the Germans had fired nearly 
18,000 shells. There were direct hits on 
its armored plates and on its mechanisms 
and the shells burst in the gun-emplacements 
pits, but the battery remained invincible 
throughout the siege of Leningrad, weather- 
ing several furious onslaughts of the enemy. 

The role of the coast artillery in the 
days of the heroic defense of Sevastopol 
was singular. The commander of the gar- 
rison had so well organized the fires of the 
artillery that almost all the fixed batteries 
were able to lay concentrated fire on any 
given point of the front simultaneously. 
Employing this technique, our guns often 
overtook tanks, motorized vehicles, and trains 
in the narrow mountain defiles, and annihil- 
ated the attacking troops. 

Almost in the very beginning of the de- 
fense of Sevastopol the front line moved 
to within one and a half kilometers of the 
emplacement of one of our batteries. The 
Germans, realizing the great power of this 
305-mm turret battery, used all their re- 
sources to silence or capture it. In the course 
of the defense of Sevastopol, this battery de- 
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stroyed more than one hundred tanks, several 
hundred motorized vehicles, and sixty guns, 
and wiped cut several thousand enemy officers 
and men. Though it was heavily bombed and 
shelled with 610-mm projectiles, the battery 
continued hitting the enemy. Working during 
nights, the battery personnel, without the 
use of cranes, changed the huge, burned-out 
barrels weighing tens of tons in full view of 
the Germans. The Germans did not suspect 
that the bores were being changed until 
after the second turret was about to resume 
fre. lt was during the third storm of Sevas- 
iopol that the enemy infantry troops sur- 
rounded this battery. The defenders fired all 
their ammunition, blew up their guns, and 
perished in the explosions. 

Our coast artillery also participated in 
the landing on the Kerch Peninsula. Here, 
the operation was preceded by artillery pre- 
parations in which coastal batteries of the 
Black Sea Fleet cooperated with the Red 
Army artillery. 

The Baltic coast artillery, likewise, ac- 
tively supported the Red Army troops in 
breaking through the Karelian Isthmus de- 
fenses in the summer of 1944. The fire of 
the coastal batteries destroyed a great num- 
ber of Finnish permanent fortifications and 
silenced or destroyed several hostile seacoast 
batteries. 

During the offensive engagements in the 
Arctic, seacoast batteries of the North Fleet 
fired incessantly on the enemy fortifications 
and silenced many enemy batteries on the 
western shores of the Bay of Pechenga. 

The seacoast artillery was repeatedly used 
‘or striking against the enemy’s naval com- 
munications and for the protection of our 
own communications. During the blockade of 
Leningrad, our ships sailed along the shores 
occupied by the enemy, from Leningrad to 
Kronstadt and to other islands in the Gulf 
of Finland. The Germans always attempted 
to shell our ships, but due to the well- 
organized counterbattery fires, the enemy 
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was invariably forced to quit after a few 
salvos. Despite the fact that the Germans 
were situated actually no farther than two or 
three kilometers from the Leningrad Canal, 
they were not able to hinder the passage of 
vessels plying between Leningrad and Kron- 
stadt, and all German attempts to block the 
traffic in the and in the gulf were 
frustrated. 


eanal 


The situation with the German shipping 
was quite different. The enemy tried several 
times to sail through our seacoast artillery 
zone, but all such attempts ended in failure 
—their ships were damaged or sunk. 

Throughout the war our Northern Fleet’s 
coast artillery was a perpetual threat to the 
hostile communications in the Varanger 
Fiord. The Germans had several heavy-cali- 
ber batteries on the shores of the fiord and 
provided air support and smoke screens for 
the passage of their convoys. Nevertheless, 
our artillery, in cooperation with torpedo 
boats and aviation, sank dozens of enemy 
ships. Thus the batteries of the Sredni and 
Ribachi peninsulas sank forty-two ships and 
damaged thirty, totalling 70,000 and 63,000 
tons respectively. 

In this war, our coast artillery has seldom 
been used against naval forces. This does not 
mean, however, that engagements with naval 
units will be unimportant in future wars. 

Problems of cooperation of the coast artil- 
lery with the army, as well as with naval 
units, should receive more attention. The 
defense of naval bases from the sea and 
from land, the disruption of enemy communi- 
cations and the defense of our own, the sup- 
port of ground forces along the coast, all de- 
mand that the officers of the coast artillery 
be thoroughly familiar with all types of 
naval and field guns. 

In the final analysis, it is the human ele- 
ment that determines the result of any en- 
gagement. Proper training of men, there- 
fore, should be the most important duty of 
our coast artillery officers. 
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THE occupation of Germany enabled the 
disclosure of further details of battles in 
darkness fought by the Strategic Bomb- 
ing Force of the RAF Bomber Command. 

The main object of the bomber tactics was 
to gain superiority by preventing fighters 
from joining battle with the bombers—to 
outmaneuver the Luftwaffe rather than de- 
stroy its offensive aircraft outright. The 
enemy had long maintained a front-line 
strength of 800 night-fighters which was 
still there at the end of the war, although 
it was lately unable to operate fully owing 
to lack of gasoline. It had been prevented 
from fulfilling any function other than de- 
fense against night bombing. 

When the war began, Germany had no 
night-fighter force, her defense being en- 
trusted to antiaircraft guns and_ search- 
lights. A better defense had to be organized 
and a force of 250 Messerschmitt 110’s was 
formed. Later the Junkers 88 and Dornier 
217—more successful types of bombers— 
were converted to night-fighting. 

Germany had 1,500 bombers in June 1941, 
and the same number a year later, but by 
June 1943, her twin-engined fighter force 
was 530 with a corresponding decrease in 
bomber strength to 1,300 aircraft. By Sep- 
tember 1944, Germany’s night-fighter and 
bomber strength was about 800 of each, but 
actually there was a marked shift to night- 
fighter production—bomber strength being 
maintained by conservation. 

Paradoxically, therefore, the night-bomb- 
ing of Germany defeated her bomber force 
even before air attack reduced her aircraft 
factories. 

In 1943 there was a great expansion of 
RAF Bomber Command’s force, but if the 
German night-fighters could shoot down a 
somewhat larger percentage than four per- 
cent as in 1942, the result would be that ex- 
pansion could not be made or that operations 
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RAF Night-bombers Over Germany 


From a British source. 


against German industry must be infrequent. 
The increased concentration of RAF bomb. 
ers along the routes into Germany balanced 
the increased efficiencies of the German de- 
fensive system and the casualty rate for 1948 
fell to 3.7 for the whole year, while on the 
first night of the Battle of Hamburg on 24 
July it was 1.4. 

The enemy’s first reaction was to send 
fighters to intercept the bombers over the 
target instead of attacking them within 
range of ground control stations. A single- 
engined night-fighter force of -300 aircraft 
was developed to intercept bombers over the 
target. Bomber Command replied by increas- 
ing the concentration of bombers in the 
time-space. Instead of coming over the tar- 
get to the number of 800 in an hour, they 
attacked at the rate of 1,800 an hour and 
were generally homeward bound before the 
fighters arrived, their attacks being reduced 
to about twenty minutes, while feint attacks 
were made and the bombers so routed as to 
suggest that they were approaching a tar- 
get which they did not bomb. 

The Germans then aimed to get their 
fighters into the bomber stream as soon as 
possible after the bombers made landfall. If 
the fighters succeeded, many bombers were 
shot down. The heaviest loss was on 30 
March 1944, when ninety-six aircraft were 
missing of 800 attacking Nuremberg, whereas 
only nine were missing out of over 700 which 
attacked Essen on 26 March. As counter- 
measures, experienced Mosquito night-fighter 
crews flew with the bomber stream and feint 
attacks were increased. 


During the war, Bomber Command dropped 
47,250 mines, sank or damaged over 1,000 
ships by minelaying operations, made 392,137 
sorties, dropped 955,040 tons of bombs— 
758,685 tons of which were high explosive 
bombs and 196,355 tons incendiaries. 
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